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Rugby  Union  Five  Nations  Championship:  Scotland  9 England  18 


Scotland  trampled  by  lumbering  dinosaur 

Rnharf  A I 


Robert  Armstrong 
at  Murrayf  laid 

T IS  no  small  thing  to  deny  Scot- 
land a Grand  Slam  at  Murrayfield 
with  a performance  of  ruthless  ef- 
ficiency, yet  England,  for  all  their 
awesome  control,  showed  why  they 
have,  become  the  most  negative  side 
in  international  rugby. 

Will  Carling's  men  took  a giant 
step  backwards  from  the  rich 
promise  of  last  summer’s  World 
Cup  with  tile  sort  of  tryless  slugfest 
at  forward  that  used  to  characterise 
the  Five  Nations  Championship  dur- 
ing the  highly  forgettable  sixties. 

Naturally,  England  will  argue  that 
the  end  justifies  the  means,  that  this 
victory  meant  everything, . espe- 
cially since  it  was  only  their  third  in 
seven  matches.  That  response, 
though,  is  near-sighted  nonsense: 
players  earning  up  to  £36,000  each  a 
season  from  their  England  appear- 
ances have  a responsibility,  not  to 
entertain,  but  to  place  the  full  range 
of  their  individual  skills  and  collec- 
tive ability  before  the  paying  public. 

Players  such  as  Will  Carling.  Dean 
Richards  and  Rory  Underwood  are 
genuine  stare  of  British  sport,  men 
whose  remarkable  record  of  achieve- 
ment may  never  be  surpassed,  but 
they  are  all  largely  wasted  in  a team 
that  lacks  vision  and  colour. 

Since  Jack  Rowell  took  over  as 
manager  from  Geoff  Cooke  nearly 
two  years  ago  he  has  not  advanced 
the  strategic  potential  of.  the  na- 
tional side  by  one  iota.  Indeed.  Eng- 
land have  reverted  to  the  role  of 
lumbering  dinosaur. 

In  the  event,  Scotland  were  siin- 


Full  throttle:  Townsend  gets  a grip  on  Carling  in  the  heat  of  the  gnmc 


ply  not  good  enough  to  merit  a 
Grand  Slimi,  even  though  they  have 
brought  passion,  enterprise  and  a 
well-rounded  style  to  an  otherwise 
mediocre  championship.  A coldly 
professional  English  pack  proved 
superior  in  every  significant  re- 
spect  there  was  no  question  that 
Richards,  Lawrence  Dallaglio  and 


PHOroOKAPl  l.  MIC l IAEI  STEELE 


the  rest  fully  deserved  their  iwo- 
score  margin  of  victory. 

Slow  bail  rather  than  kill-thobnll 
was  the  main  reason  why  the  Eng- 
land fly-half  Paul  Grayson  received 
possession  only  12  times  in  80  min- 
utes. a statistic  that  underlines  the 
poverty  of  imagination  of  England's 
limited  game  plan. 


Cryptic  crossword  by  AraucBriB 
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Across 

1  Clue  to  give  catcall  (|ust  so)  for 
stage  show  (3, 5, 2, 5) 

9 Dominate  one  obviously  In  the 
red?  (9) 

10  Pfantagenet  sign  gathering  dust? 
(5) 

11  Outstanding  work  of  art  turned 

over  without  falsehood  (7) 

12  Land  turned  over  on  a site  (7) 

13  See  24 

14  Border  security  could  have  fatal 
consequences  (7) 

1 7 Add  spirit  to  double  score.  If  put  in 
<7) 

19  Seek  lad  wandering  either  side  of 
the  Border  (7) 


22  Type  of  dots  In  1 1 . badly  placed  In 
slope  (7) 

24, 26,13  Sfng  low  — threat  uttered 
by  nightly  singer  In  winter  (3,7,3) 

25  Mechanised  combat  where  sailor 
holds  an  amount  of  power  (4  3) 

26  See  24 

28  See  8 

29  Daisy,  a WdBrucB  got  Involved 

wfth  (9) 

30  Less  than  candid  newspaper 
backing  right  answer  for  one  with  ' 
child  (15) 


Down 

1 Low  frequency  from  Whitemoor 
Street  (3,2,5.5) 


2 Mutton  on  plates  In  Surrey  (5) 

3 Active  personality  after  non- 
startlng  period  (2,3.2) 

4 Latest  fashion  to  be  stunning  to 
Welsh  gift  climber  (3.4) 

5 Royal  speaker  to  emphasise 
breaking  of  rules  (7) 

0 Sort  of  cap  worn  by  sainted  queen 
or  gang  member  (7) 

7 Doubly  lovey-dovey  bird  (9) 

8, 28  People  with  me  when  Great 
North-Eastern’s  wrecked  by 
greater  one  with  warrant  (7,8-5) 

1 5  Potty  sort  of  conservation?  (6,3) 
16,18  Pass  the  Guardian's  pretext  (6) 

20  One,  two,  three  loiters  In 
sequence  as  a minimum  (2,5) 

21  Place  In  Staffordshire,  and  partly 

rural  Italian  first  (7) 

22  Busy  creatures  Include  small 
Investor  as  well  (7) 

23  Walk  down  the  avenue  with  an 
unconvincing  US  lawman  (7) 

27  Hint  how  to  remove  head  from 
shellfish  (6) 
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The  wings.  Underwood  and 
Sleightholnie,  won*  m-ver  givi-n  n 
pass  in  s|iace.  full-back  Call 
found  no  opportunity  in  rmmli-r- 
utlnck,  and  tin- ci -litres,  G use-nil  and 
C arling,  concentrated  largely  mi  of- 
fensive defence,  keeping  Sent  land’s 
guerrilla  sorties  ring- fe need  in  llirir 
own  half. 

In  essence.  England  imposed  I In* 
old-fashioned  nine-inn n game  that 
deservedly  elicits  worn  and  deri- 
sion among  (he  major  nalions  nl  ihc 
soiilliern  hemisphere.  David  Cam- 
pese's habitual  InniK  Dial  England 
bmi!  I he  fans  because  they  refuse  In 
lake  risks  seemed  particularly  a pi 
on  (lie day. 

Il  is  fair  to  say  already  Hint  Eng- 
land hnve  no  el  inner  * of  winning  the 
■WW  World  Cup  — and  only  a slim 
one  of  reaching  Hie  Inst  four  — un- 
less they  bike  urgent  action  to  elimi- 
nate lust  weekend's  sterile  ladies 
from  I heir  reperl  oi  re.  Tin-  imileli 
against  Ireland  on  March  Hi  al 
rwickcnlmm  would  be  a good  nceii- 
sion  for  them  to  win  the  Triple 
Crown  by  introducing  flair  into  a 
moribund  season.  To  date  the  Irish 
have  scored  six  championship  tries 
against  England's  paltry  two. 

Rowell  and  his  assistants  need  to 
stop  treating  every  match  as  if  It 
were  a rerun  of  D-Day.  Carling,  who 
S"P»  to  walk  away  with  the 
IplJ  b Player  of  the  Season  award, 
has  pointed  the  way  with  his  rest- 
less search  for  apace  and  movement 
in  unpromising  conditions.  The 
England  squad  should  be  reminded 
that  supporters  pay  up  to  £35  each 
to  watch  the  best  they  can  produce. 

England's  win  extended  their  suc- 
cessful sequence  against  the  Scots 
to  seven  matches,  but  the  more 
telling  statistic  is  that  no  tries  have 
been  scored  in  the  last  three  Cal- 
cutta Cup  games.  Only  Scotland's 
Gregor  Townsend  looked  like  end- 
ing that  dismal  run,  with  p 60-metre 
brea^  from  a Smith  "steal"  at  the  tail 
of  a Ilne-out;  Carling  terminated  it.  It 
was  the  one  glorious  highlight  of  an 
afternoon  that  left  rugby  itself  as 
thoroughly  deflated  as  the  Scots. 


— 1 -■*- — -- - • _ . - ucuiuni  as  me  Scots  . 
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Ireland  30  Waiesjf 

Ireland^ 

stuff  of 
fantasy 

David  Plummer InPubiiT" 

TWO  weeks  nftur  Bufferfe, 

Iholr  heaviest  defeat  hi* 
ciunnpioiwhip,  Ireland  hit®. 
30-pnint  mark  Tor  the  Bnitflai 
— a turnaround  only  they  cai 

engineer  nndUiun  only  aa|K 

equally  fickle  opponents. Smi 
had  been  the  depth  of  despair 
after  their  mauling  by  (he  fo* 
that  tlds  convincing  victory  fe 
the  stuff  of  fantasy, 

Ireland’s  tactics  were  almpi 
the  half-backs  kept  the  baDig 
front  of  their  forwards,  thtfr 
rugby  was  risk-free,  and  pn* 
sure  wns  placed  on  the  Wain 
outside-half  Arwel  Thomas,  d 
had  one  of  those  days  when 
everything  he  touched  turadt 
dust,  lie  veered  between  indif  I 
fcrcnce  and  indecision  Inane 
ravelling  of  confidence  and 
self-esteem  of  the  kind  which 
earlier  tills  decade  saw  CoHn 
Stephens  decline  from  the  Wat- 
outside-half  slot  to  his  clubW 
placements  bench. 

It  was  a missed  kick  to  loud 
by  Thomas  which  led  to  the  Bn 
of  Ireland's  four  tries —■  the  fa 
time  they  laid  scored  that  mai? 
in  a championship  match  at 
liinsdowne  Road  — and  the* 
ond  ciiiuc  after  another  nnactnk 
Thomas  touch-kick  fulled  to  fa 
its  mark. 

Ireland’s  third  try  ulso  cam 
from  a misdirected  kick,  this 
time  by  (lie  scru ni-hnlf  Robert 
Ilowley,  and  in  spile  of  flashesd 
brilliance  in  between,  Wales 
were  reminiscent  ufTottenhara 
Hotspur  under  Ossie  Ardllcs: 
likely  to  score  but  likely  to  m * 
cede  more. 

The  problem  far  Ireland  mill 
Wales  this  decade  1ms  not  been 
defeating  each  other  — the  laH) 
stands  5-2  In  Ireland's  fnvour- 
hut  in  making  an  impression 
against  the  oilier  three  nations. 

’Hie  Irish  have  enjoyed  back- 
to -buck  victories  in  the  Five 
Nations  only  once  since  1985, 
Wales  and  England  the  victims 
three  years  ago,  and  lieaiuso 
they  lack  firepower  at  forward 
and  creativity  behind  they  ap- 
pear ill-equipped  to  embarrass 
even  an  England  side  at  its  most 
conservative.  England  will  oat 
he  rush  mid  reckless  as  Wales 
were. 

At  least  the  future  of  the 1 
Ireland  conch  Murray  Kidd  , ^ 
looks  more  secure.  For  all  the 

New  Zealander’s  belief  In  an  or-  ip 
gnnised  gnmc  plan  based  ondb  |' 
eiplinc  and  control,  it  was 
old-style  Irish  Are,  passion  and 
mayhem  which  did  for  Wales. 

Had  his  side  shown  more  pd® 
they  would  hnve  scored  at  kdd 
20  more  points.  * !l 

Though  Ireland's  15-7  inter-  Il 
vnl  lead  was  eroded  to  one'pd^ 
with  15  minutes  to  go  after  r - 
Walea  scored  the  try  of  the 
match  in  a 00-yard  counter- 'i  , 
attack  rounded  off  by  Ifluan; ' 
Evans,  who  had  earlier  scored 

his  first  championship  try 
from  Cardiff,  Wales  never  too®* 
potential  victors  nnd  were  flit* 
inhed  off  by  two  forward;  Weft 
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Britain  stops  to  mourn  the  death  of  16  young  children  and  their  teacher  in  a brutal  attack  on  a school  gym 

Gun  ban  call  follows  school  massacre 


Rebecca  Smlthere 
and  Duncan  Campbell 


A FORMER  member  of  the 
Government  is  urging  MPs 
from  all  parties  to  back  him 
in  pressing  for  a ban  on  handguns 
following  the  Dunblane  school  mas- 
sacre in  wiiich  16  primary  school- 
children  and  their  teacher  were 
were  killed  last  week. 

David  Mellor,  who  was  a Home 
Office  minister  at  the  time  of  the 
1987  Hungerford  tragedy  when 
Michael  Ryan  gunned  down  16  peo- 
ple, claims  that  the  opportunity  was 
missed  then  when  legislation  was 
watered  down  by  the  powerful  pro- 
guns  lobby. 

In  a strong  attack  on  fellow  Con- 
servatives in  the  small  but  well- 
organised  pro-guns  faction,  he  said 
it  was  essential  that  MPs  and  the 
public  were  nut  swayed  by  their 
arguments. 

Mr  Mellor  said  on  BBC  Radio  on 
Monday:  “When  the  public  has  for- 
gotten the  horror  of  Dunblane  the 
gun  lobbyists  will  be  coming  out 
with  their  garbage.”  The  anger  peo- 
ple felt  now  should  be  “bottled  up" 
before  their  memories  faded. 

Twice  in  10  years  we've  had 
these  maniacs  from  these  gun  clubs 
busting  out  and  killing  innocent 
people.  If  it  happens  a third  time, 
God  help  Parliament  and  any  gov- 
ernment that  hasn't  taken  the  steps 
that  need  to  be  taken." 

Mr  Mellor  was  speaking  the  day 
after  the  Queen  nnd  the  Princess 
Royal  became  the  latest  official  visi- 
tors to  Dunblane  in  the  wake  of  the 
tragedy  that  ended  when  the  gun- 
man, Thomas  Hamilton,  shot  him- 
self in  the  head. 

On  Sunday,  millions  of  people 
across  Britain  hold  a minute’s  silence 
in  remembrance  of  the  17  victims. 

Mr  Mellor  is  seeking  the  ban  ei- 
ther through  a private  member’s  bill 
— which  with  government  backing 
would  go  through  Parliament 
quickly  — or  through  an  amend-- 
ment  to  the  Criminal  Justice  Bill. 

But  politicians,  police  and  guq 


Children  from  Dunblane  primary  in  shock  after  file  killing  of  their  schoolfriends  and  a teacher  by  a lone 
gunman  who  entered  the  Scottish  school  on  Wednesday  morning  last  week  photograph:  murdo  mbcleod 


club  officials  appealed  for  a period 
of  reflection  before  any  changes  are 
made.  Patrick  Johnson,  secretary  of 
the  British  Shooting  Sports  Council, 
said  blaming  guns  for  the  shooting 
was  like  blaming  Henry  Ford  for 
every  fatal  road  accident.  He  said: 
“You  cannot  legislate  for  one  indi- 
vidual act  of  this  nature." 

The  feet  that  only  1 per  cent  of 
people  who  apply  for  firearms  cer- 
tificates are  rejected  is  likely  to  be 
used  in  the  growing  call  for  a tight- 
ening of  the  law  on  the  issuing  of 
licences. 

Currently  chief  constables  must 
be  satisfied  that  gun  licence  appli- 
cants are  not  “of  intemperate  habits 
lor  unsound  mind".  Forms  must  be 
countersigned  by  a British  resident 
:who  has  known  the  applicant  for  at 


least  two  years  and  has  a profes- 
sional standing  in  the  community. 

Political  anxiety  over  gun  control 
was  heightened  on  Monday  when  it 
was  alleged  that  a 14-year-old  boy 
arrested  in  High  Wycombe  for  steal- 
ing four  rifles  and  pistols  had  previ- 
ously handled  the  weapons  at  the 
home  of  a local  pensioner,  writes 
Owen  Bouxott. 

Peter  Preston,  aged  06.  who  lives 
in  sheltered  accommodation,  admit- 
ted he  had  made  a "mistake”  in  let- 
ting youngsters  know  where  he 
stored  his  guns  and  that  he  kept  the 
keys  to  his  firearms  cabinet  in  a hall 
cupboard. 

The  alert  in  Buckinghamshire 
began  with  a break-in.  last  Friday 
evening  at  Mr  Preston's  home  in 
Chalfont  $t  Peter.  He  is  a competi- 


tion marksman  who  holds  a licence 
for  five  guns. 

The  next  day  a youth  answering 
the  Bame  description  as  the  14-year- 
old  was  believed  to  have  opened  fire 
on  an  Austin  Metro  in  the  town.  The 
driver  was  shocked  but  not  hurt. 

On  MondayThames  Valley  police 
drafted  In  armed  officers  to  back  up 
the  search  for  the  missing  weapons. 
Shortly  after  10.30am  police  on 
surveillance  duty  outside  a house  in 
High  Wycombe  detained  the  14- 
year-old  schoolboy  and  his  compan- 
ion, aged  16.  Two  small  bore  .22 
rifles  and  a pistol  were  recovered 
later.  Police  were  still  looking  for  a 
.22  pistol. 

MlafWa  revenge,  page  10 
Comment,  page  12 


Mandela  tells  divorce  trial  of  his  loneliness 


David  Bere8ford 
In  Johannesburg 


"THE  public  humiliation  of 
I Nelson  Mandela  at  the  handB 
of  his  wife,  Winnie,  was  taken 
yet  farther  on  Monday  when 
South  Africa’s  bead  of  state  was 
forced  to  take  the  witness  stand 
and  testify  about  bedroom 
secrets,  sayings  “I  was  the  loneli- 
est man ..." 

Hie  long-festering  relationship 
between  one  of  the  world's  most 
famous  married  couples  erupted 
into  a courtroom  battle  as  Mrs 
Mandela  staged  a rearguard  action 
fa  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  ANC 
leader  from  divorcing  her. 

President  Mandela  testified  to 


the  Johannesburg  supreme 
court  how  he  discovered  that  his 
wife  was  having  an  affair  when 
he  was  given  a love  letter  she 
had  written  to  a young  lawyer, 
and  how  site  had  broken  down 
:and  wept  when  she  was  con- 
fronted with  it 

“My  lord,  if  the  entire  uni- 
verse tried  to  persuade  me  to 
reconcile  with  the  defendant, 
[Mrs  Mandela]  I would  not,”  he 
told  the  court,  insisting  that  the , 
relationship  bad  broken  down  ir- 
retrievably. T ami  determined  to 
get  rid  of  thfa  marriage." 

Disclosing  that  they  had  not 
talked  to  each  other  “for  years” 
except  for  the  “exchange  of 
pleasantries”,  he  said  that  her 


avowals  of  affection  for  him  at 
political  rallies  were  “cosmetic 
and  hypocritical”. 

Mrs  Mandela's  legal  team  pre- 
sented an  extraordinary  defence 
Insisting  that,  as  a member  of 
the  royql  house  of  the  Terabu,' 
the  state  president  had  to  submit 
himself  to  tribal  mediation  to  try 
to  save  the  marriage. 

She  claimed  that  the  “slight 
16081008“  In  their  relationship 
were  diie  entirety  tq  public  alter 
gations  that  she  was  responsible 
for  the  murder  of  the  14-year-old 
township  activist,  Stompie. . • , , . 
Sepal,  and  the  killing  of  a Soweto 
physician,  Dr  Abubaker  Asvat, 

In  papers  before  the  court, 
she  Is  demanding  half  of  Mr 


Mandela’s  assets.  The  papers 
show  that,  on  a reported 
monthly  salary  of  only  R16,000 
($4,000),  Mrs  Mandela  is 
spending  $28,000. 

The  South  African  president 
cut  a frail  figure  when  he 
'appeared  in  court  Dressed  In  a 
grey  suit  and  watched  closely  by 
bodyguards  he  engaged  in  smil- 
ing banter  with  his  own  counsel, 
greeted  his  estranged  wife 
politely  and  went  on  a mini- 
walkabout  of  the  courtroom 
during  an  adjournment. 

On  Tuesday,  Mrs  Mandela 
sacked  her  lawyer  but  the  judge 
refused  her  a postponement, 
and  later  granted  a decree  of 
divorce.  Mr  Mandela’s  “claim  is 
unanswerable  and  he  Is  entitled 
to  the  relief  he  seeks".  Judge 
Frikkie  Eloff  said. 


Disco  blaze 
kills  150  in 
Philippines 


Alistair  McIntosh  In  Manila 


AT  LEAST  150  people  were  killed 
rAon  ruesday  morning  when  a 
blaze  swept  through  a Manila  disco- 
theque that  had  no  fire  exits. 

The  dead  were  mostly  teenagers 
celebrating  the  start  a£  the  school 
holidays.  A night  of  joy  turned  to 
horror  as  the  Ozone  disco  \u 
Manila’s  Quezon  City  district  be- 
came an  inferno  and  more  than  300 
people  fought  desperately  to  reach 
the  single  exit.  Fire  officers  said 
the  disco,  popular  among  affluent 
youngsters,  had  no  emergency 
exits  and  many  of  the  casualties 
had  been  trampled  to  death  in  the 
stampede. 

A giim-faced  President  Fidel 
Ramos  visited  the  chai  red  ruins  :tnd 
ordered  a thorough  investigation 
into  the  blaze.  He  threatened  la 
have  the  club  owners  arrested  it 
they  did  not  cu-operate. 

The  Quezon  City  mayor,  Mel 
Mathay,  said  that  149  bodies  had 
been  recovered  from  the  debris  and 
another  person  had  died  in  hospital. 
Eight  people  were  still  seriously  ill, 
he  said  on  Tuesday. 

Firemen  said  the  blaze  was  the 
worst  in  the  country's  history.  It 
broke  out  shortly  after  midnight, 
with  disc  jockey  Mervyn  Reyes  rais- 
ing the  alarm  when  he  saw  flames  in 
wiring  above  him.  His  cries  set  off  a 
stampede  as  patrons  and  employees 
clambered  over  each  other  to  get  to 
the  narrow,  single  exit,  Mr  Reyes 
and  other  survivors  said. 

Firemen,  who  fought  the  blaze 
for  100  minutes  before  they  were 
able  to  enter,  said  they  found  bodies 
piled  on  top  of  each  other  amid  the 
twisted  metal  and  other  smoke- 
blackened  debris.  Many  of  the 
bodies  were  so  badly  burnt  Identifi- 
cation was  impossible.  — Reuter 
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2 LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Terrorism  springs  from 
I a deniai  of  statehood 


' iUAHOIAN  WEEHy 


LAST  WEEK'S  summit  of  peace- 
makers rested  on  a seriously 
mistaken  belief:  that  terrorism  is  a 
systemic  disease  of  the  global  body 
politic;  that  the  "carriers"  of  terror- 
ism are  bred  in  generic  spawning 
grounds:  politically  rootless  collec- 
tivities which  threaten  to  under- 
mine the  society  of  states.  This 
conception  of  terrorism  dehuman- 
ised it  paving  the  way  for  an  inter- 
nationally sanctioned  campaign  of 
"extermination*.  But  this  approach 
to  terrorism  merely  widens  the  war. 
for  only  by  exterminating 
peoples  can  their  S 

rated.  The  name  tw^nnn 
temiinalion ' must 

u A iSSS!*®1! ptea-'rhe  Peace 

1648  established 
/ SS!«  highest  form  of  po- 
/ ,£/*teiittiy  for  a coUectivity.  After 
/ the  first  world  war  we  accepted  the 
politico!  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion. and  since  then  the  society  of 
states  has  continued  to  expand  its 
members,  according  political  recog- 
nition to  a great  many  peoples  who 
I have  sought  statehood.  However, 
the  principle  of  self  determination 
has  collided  in  practice  with  the 
national  interests  of  pre-existing 
states,  so  that  peoples  like  the  Irish, 
Kurds,  Palestinians,  Kashmiris  and 
Tibetans  continue  to  be  denied  full 
statehood  by  military  force. 

From  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
until  the  present,  war  lias  been  ac- 
cepted as  a rational  and  legitimate 
tool  of  the  state.  In  Clausewitzian 
terms,  war  is  the  continuation  of 
politics  by  other  means.  For  those 
communities  persistently  denied  a 
state  of  their  own  by  military  force, 
political  action  will  logically  be  con- 
tinued by  war.  Lacking  a atate  from 


which  to  wage  conventional  war,  the 
stateless  must  then  wage  "a  war  by 
other  means":  terrorism,  with  its 
surprise  attacks  on  civilian  as  well 
as  military  targets. 

As  long  as  international  society 
supports  both  atfdjM**" 
and  the  Clausewitzian  rifihjf® ’ 

Since  most  estab- 
/.ave  their  onpns  in 
S toe  question  of  who  is  a terror- 
ist aid  who  is  a freedom-fighter  is 
one  of  birth,  rather  than  of  moral 
clarity.  So  we  would  do  well  to  skip 
the  righteous,  anti-terrorist  sum- 
mits and  turn  our  efforts  to  interna- 
tionally guaranteed  statehood  for 
self-determining  peoples. 

Carol  Rice, 

Victoria,  British  Colombia,  Canada 

\ A/E  ARE  three  European  citi- 
V V zens  living  in  the  West  Bank 
town  of  Ramallah.  We  condemn  the 
terrorist  outrages  inflicted  upon 
Israeli  citizens  but  the  collective 
punishment  being  inflicted  upon 
Palestinians  is  both  unjust  and 
counter-productive. 

Children,  the  sick  and  the  elderly 
are  being  denied  access  to  medical 
attention,  and  children  are  being 
prevented  from  attending  schools. 
Thousands  of  families  in  Gaza  and 
the  West  Bank  have  been  consigned 
to  deepening  poverty  following  the 
withdrawal  of  Palestinian  access  to 
places  of  employment  in  Israel. 

In  Ramallah,  where  many  Pales- 
tinians support  the  peace  process, 
we  have  witnessed  a growing  sense 
of  desperation  and  injustice.  That 
sense  has  been  heightened  by  mass 
arrests,  with  hundreds  of  Palestini- 
ans now  being  held  without  charge. 
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let  alone  a fair  trial,  in  "administra- 
tive detention". 

Two  days  ago.  a three-week -o|d 
child  died  from  a treatable  respira- 
tory infection  because  the  ambu- 
lance was  prevented  from  taking  the 
child  urgently  to  a hospital  in  a town 
Just  20  minutes' drive  away. 

It  is  tempting  for  politicians  to 
boost  their  popularity  by  dealing 
with  the  symptoms  of  a deeper  en- 
ds. Hamas  operations  are  one  9uch 
symptom.  The  real  crisis  in  the 
peace  process  is  rooted  in  Israel’s 
ongoing  occupation  of  the  West 
Bank,  the  expansion  of  settlements 
around  East  Jerusalem  and  along 
the  Green  Line,  and  the  fast-fading 
hope  among  Palestinians  that  peace 
would  mean  something  more  than 
limited  municipal  rule  under  Israeli 
control. 

Julia  Hawkins,  Jean  Lennock,  Clare 
Woodcraft. 

Ramallah,  West  Bank 


Asia  teaches 
other  lessons 

CHRIS  PATTEN'S  eagerness  to 
learn  from  Asia  is  to  be  wel- 
comed but  it  was  notjustTory  right- 
wingers who  were  left  “choking  on 
their  cornflakes"  by  his  interview 
(Still  the  governor,  March  17). 

Pointing  to  the  lower  tax  and  pub- 
lic expenditure  rates  in  Hong  Kong 
and  elsewhere,  he  argues  that  this 
strategy  would  also  bring  higher 
employment  in  Britain  and  Europe. 
Readers  should  be  cautious  about 
this  crude  causal  relationship. 

"Tiger  economies”  like  Singapore, 
Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong  itself  are  city 
6tates  where  lower  levels  of  public 
expenditure  are  plausible.  Others, 
like  South  Korea,  have  achieved 
high  growth  rates  only  at  vast  social 
expense  and  a level  of  union  bashing 
thHt  even  Mr  Heseitine  would  balk 
at  And  no  mention  is  made  of  (he 
protectionist  strategies  that  nurtured 
fledgling  Asian  Industries  in  their  for- 
mative years  — all  of  which  ore  now 
unacceptable  lu  Europe. 

The  governor  would  do  well  to 
look  again  at  the  lessons  Europe 
should  learn  from  Asia.  Anyone 
who  lias  lived  and  worked  at  the 
gms9toots  level  there  uui9l  wonder 
how  Britain  could  develop  the  Rome 
community  spirit  and  social  respon- 
sibility. The  degree  of  local  organi- 
sation in  many  communities  is  n key 
factor  in  successful,  people-centred 
responses  to  poverty  elimination. 

Poverty  has  grown  in  Britain 
since  Mr  Patten’s  departure.  Work- 
ing partnerships  between  state  and 
communities  in  support  of  local  ini- 
tiatives are  a valuable  tool  to  reverse 
this  trend.  But  to  develop  them  we 
must  spend  public  money  and  learn 
social  technologies  from  elsewhere. 
Dan  Rees, 

London 
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Labour’s  poor 
election  record 

MARC  GILMORE  (March  3) 
claims  that  “the  Tories  are. 
certs  to  lose  the  next  election”.  The 
fact  is  that  Labour’s  record  in  gen- 
eral elections  verges  on  the  woeful. 
In  my  lifetime  of  44  years.  Labour 
has  achieved  only  one  solitary  elec- 
tion victory  with  any  conviction  — 
in  1906  (an  election  cleverly  called 
by  Harold  Wilson  right  after  Eng- 
land had  won  the  World  Cup.) 

WUson  used  to  boast  that  under 
his  leadership  Labour  won  four  elec- 
tions — a slight  exaggeration,  even 


for  him.  In  1964,  despite  polls  show- 
ing Labour  miles  ahead,  the  parly 
squeaked  in  with  a majority  of  three; 
in  the  socalled  coalminer’s  election 
of  March  1974,  although  labmir 
won  more  sents  the  Tories  won 
more  votes.  In  October  of  that  year, 
Labour  again  squeaked  back  with  a 
majority  of  three. 

In  the  same  44  years,  Labour  has 
been  in  power  a mere  11  years  — 
four  of  them  as  part  of  n coalition 
with  the  liberals  — while  the  Con- 
servatives have  won  eight  elections, 
all  with  substantial  majorities,  ex- 
cept Major’s  victory  in  1992. 

When  the  next  election  is  called, 
it  is  highly  likely  that  Labour’s  huge 
lead  over  the  Conservatives  will 
shrink  to  single  digits  within  days. 
Another  crisis  like  the  Falklands  or 
the  Gulf  war  with  Britain  on  the  win- 
ning side,  or  the  sudden  fracturing 
of  Labour's  own  “broad  church"  of 
disparate  opinions,  could  see  Tony 
Blair,  like  Foot,  Kinnock  and  Smith 
before  him,  pass  like  another 
Labour  ship  in  the  night 

Blair  himself  was  more  on  the  mark 
recently  when  he  9lrongly  warned 
his  parly  against  complacency.  The 
only  certainty  is  that  in  politics 
there  are  never  any  certainties. 
Stephen  Rear, 

Los  Angeles,  USA 


Party  time 
in  Australia 

ON  THE  subject  of  the  number 
of  states  in  Australia,  Roger 
Milton  writes  that  the  Northern 
Territory  should  be  counted  as  the 
seventh  state,  given  its  possession 
of  a legislature  (March  10).  On  this 
basis  the  Australian  Capital  Terri- 
tory, which  consists  of  little  more 
than  Canberra,  where  the  federal 
government  resides,  should  Ik-  con- 
sidered the  eighth  stale.  The  ACT 
was  given  its  own  legislature  some 
seven  years  ago. 

If  you  think  this  makes  Australia 
somewhat  over-governed,  with  a 
federal  government,  eight  slate  g'»v- 
ernments  nntl  a multitude  of  local 
governments,  all  in  a nation  of  only 
18  million,  you  would  not  he  alone. 
In  the  first  ACT  elections,  run  along 
proportional  representation  lines,  a 
number  of  successful  candidates 
were  from  the  No  Self-Government 
and  Abolish  Self-Government  parlies. 
In  fact,  two  members  of  the  former 
pnrly  were  actually  made  ministers  in 
the  first  (coalition)  government. 
Candidates  from  the  I 'arty  Party 
Parly  and  the  Warm  Sun-Ripened 
Tomato  Party,  thankfully,  did  not  do 
so  well. 

David  Hamer, 

Richmond,  Victoria,  Australia 


CHRISTOPHER  ZINN  (March 
10)  is  wrong  when  he  says  that 
the  Australian  election  Bliowed  a 
swing  for  almost  6 per  cent  to  the 
conservative  liberai-Nationnl  Party 
coalition.  In  fact  while  the  swing 
away  from  Labor  was  5.8  per  cent, 
the  swing  to  the  coalition  was  only 
2.6  per  ceat 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  die 
campaign  by  the  Liberal  Party  was 
not  based  on  its  traditional  right- 
wing,  business-oriented  philosophy. 
It  was,  as  claimed  by  the  campaign 
director,  a strategy  structured  from 
two  years  of  market  research  into 
voters'  concerns,  resulting  in  a rag- 
bag of  promises  stretching  across 
the  full  spectrum  of  politics,  many  of 
which  represented  a complete  about- 
face  from  those  of  the  last  election. 
Caroline  Leighton. 

Oatley,  NSW,  Australia 


Briefly 


CONTRARY  to  your  March  3 re. 

port  of  lining  Ngor's  death,  he 
was  never  “jailed  for  several  yeas' 
during  the  Khmer  Rouge  era.  He 
would  not  have  been  very  unlikely  to 
survive  the  horrendous  conditions 
that  prevailed  in  these  institutions. 

Ngor,  however,  did  spend  two 
days  in  a Khmer  Rouge  jail,  followed 
by  another  three  days  in  a small 
local  prison  during  which  he  suf- 
fered excruciating  torture. 

As  to  Dilli  Tran,  whose  character 
Hning  Ngor  impersonated  in  The 
Killing  Fields,  he  never,  as  far  as  1 
know  from  the  film  aiul  his  pub- 
lished life  story,  spent  a single  day 
in  a Khmer  Rouge  prison. 

Henri  Locard, 

Lyon,  France 


GIVEN  that  Europe  will  remain 
multilingual  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  why  must  we  have  one  name 
fur  the  European  currency? 

Maybe  those  of  us  already  doubt- 
ful nix  hi  l the  benefits  of  monetary 
union  might  be  less  resistant  to  the 
prospect  if  the  unit  was  called,  for 
example,  “the  pound”  in  the  UK ‘If 
franc",  in  France,  and  so  on.  During 
the  changeover  period,  we  could 
call  it  the  "new  pound”  and  “le  nou- 
veau franc",  hut  Inter  drop  the  prefix  I 
as  happed  in  the  UK  at  the  time  of 
decimalisation. 

Chris  Whitehall st\ 

Nairobi,  Kenya 


TWENTY-FIVE  years  of  violence  | 
produced  no  discernible  move- 
ment towards  the  IRA's  goal.  Surely 
the  comparatively  dull  blit  dis- 
cernibly  more  popular  process  of 
talking  should  have  been  given  a 
similar  period  of  evaluation  before 
the  IRA  decided  it  lacked  thoncccs 
sary  “dynamics". 

Paul  Weeks. 

Brit  Bridge,  Zimbabwe 

|/1 /////if  agreeing  with  Deyan 
V V Sudjie’s  assertion  that  the 
height  of  buildings  reflects  "ego,  van- 
ity and  architectural  self-confidence. 
(March  10),  I should  point  out  lliatne 
omits  Toronto’s  t'N  Tower,  com- 
pleted in  Itmi,  from  Ills  chronology- 
At  1,812  feet  it  remains  the  world* 
tallest  free-standing  structure,  am 
passing  Hie  I'clruiMKt 'lowers by  329 
feel. 

Ran  Jenkins, 

Toronto,  Canada 

1 A /HAT  dazzling  dexterity  Nor- 
V V man  Slone.  Oxford  Professor 
of  Modern  History,  employ?  ® 
pulling  tile  rug  of  qualitalive  Judg- 
ment out  from  under  the  flat  fe*f® 
his  well-read,  cultured  mind  ^ 
he  opines  (March  3)  that  the  Worm 
Service  "is  still  pretty  good  W 
there  is  an  awful  lot  of  demotic  non- 
sense on  it". 

Joseph  F Quinn, 

Mantova,  Italy 
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Serbs  leave  their  last 
stronghold  in  flames 


Julian  Borger  In  Sarajevo  mined  to  maintain  ethnic  segrega- 

— tion  in  Bosnia. 


All  da  P4rez  Merino  trudges  up  the  ash-covered  slopes  of  Popocatepetl  for  a religious  rite  in  Milch 
villagers  offer  fruit  and  spicy  mole  sauce  to  the  volcano’s  patron  saint.  The  volcano,  50  miles  south-east 
of  Mexico  City,  has  been  spouting  ash  and  steam  photograph:  joe  cavaretta 


I 

Taiwanese  flee  ‘front-line’  islet 

Andrew  Higgins  In  fling  Chu  China  by  more  than  100  miles  of  tion  on  Saturday.  The  PLA’s  latest 
Island,  Matsu  archipelago  sea,  can  shrug  off  Bering’s  bellicose  sabre-rattling  is  an  attempt  to  put 

— - rhetoric  and  seemingly  endless  dis-  voters  off  President  Lee  Teng-hui, 

IT  TAKES  Chen  Chi-ming  little  plays  of  firepower.  Nonchalance  the  election  front-runner. 

more  than  a minute  to  sprint  from  does  not  come  easy,  however,  on  Virtually  the  only  people  left  on 

his  house  along  a puddled  path  to  a Tung  Chu  island,  the  closest  Tai-  Tung  Chu  are  hundreds  of  Tai- 

Taoist  temple  and  down  Into  what  wanese  territory  to  the  latest  phase  wanese  soldiers  pointing  anti- 

must  be  Taiwan's  loneliest  bomb  of  war  games.  aircraft  gunB  out  to  sea,  digging 

shelter.  “We  are  all  furious  that  the  Chi-  trenches  and,  for  the  first  time  in 

Burrowed  into  a rain-lashed  bluff  nese  communists  are  showing  off  years,  roaring  tanks  into  bunkers 
barefr  a dozen  miles  from  the  scene  their  military  on  our  doorstep."  said  cut  into  the  rock, 
of  China's  latest  war  games,  and  Tsao  C-hang-shun,  the  top  official  On  the  main  street  is  a ram- 
even  closer  to  the  Chinese  main-  for  the  string  of  Islets  known  a9  the  shackle  row  of  empty  video  game 

land,  the  reinforced  bunker  was  Matsu  archipelago.  “Of  course  parlours,  silent  karaoke  bars  and 

built  decades  ago  to  protect  scores  people  are  worried."  grocery  shops.  Merchants  who  stay- 

of  people  from  the  shells  of  the  Peo-  Mr  Tsao  estimated  that,  of  a civil-  ed  to  watch  their  shops  curse  China 

pie’s  liberation  Army  (PLA).  ian  population  of  587  on  TUng  (East-  for  ruining  business.  Soldiers,  usu- 

Should  war  break  out  today,  Mr  era)  Chu  and  nearby  Hsi  (Western)  ally  their  best  customers,  are  mostly 
Chen  may  have  to  tremble  alone.  Chu,  fewer  than  200  remained.  confined  to  their  bunkers  and  pill- 
Nearly  everyone  else  on  his  street  Gale-force  winds  and  driving  rain  boxes. 

has  fled  to  Taiwan  proper,  seeking  seem  to  have  kept  the  Chinese  navy  On  a fine  day.  the  mainland  is 
more  • secure  protection  from  in  port  on  Monday.  A PLA  ground  dearly  visible  from  T\ing  Chu,  a 

China's  military.  “It’s  impossible  to  force  of  more  than  150.000  troops,  barren  speck  dotted  with  statues  of 

know  what  China  might  dedde  to  massed  along  the  coa9t  a few  miles  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  huge  slogans 

do  next,"  said  Mr  Chen,  who  has  away,  was  reported  to  have  begun  demanding  vigilance  and,  one  day, 

stocked  a warren  of  underground  its  part  in  massive  combined  man-  vengeance  against  the  PLA  for  dri- 

rooms  with  provisions.  oeuvres  that  will  straddle  Taiwan’s  vlng  Generalissimo  Chiang  from  the 

Many  Taiwanese,  separated  from  first  democratic  presidential  elec-  mainland  in  -1949. 


TO  THE  sound  of  crackling  fires 
and  exploding  ammunition, 
Bosnian  Serb  police  pulled  out 
of  their  remaining  Sarajevo  strong- 
hold on  Monday,  paving  the  way  for 
the  city's  final  reunification  after 
four  years  of  war  and  siege. 

About  40  policemen  in  blue 
fatigues  stood  to  attention  as  the 
Serb  flag  was  removed  from  their : 
improvised  headquarters  in  Grbav- 
ica,  the  fifth  and  last  Sarajevo 
suburb  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Bosnian  government  under  the 
Dayton  accord. 

Milenko  Karisik,  a local  politi- 
cian. vowed  that  the  Serbs  would  re- 
turn to  reclaim  their  share  of  the 
Bosnian  capital.  "We  will  be  the  last 
to  leave  but  the  first  to  come  back. 
It  may  be  In  this  generation  or  the 
next,  but  we  will  return," 

A nearby  roof,  which  had  been 
bunting  fiercely,  exploded  as  one  of 
many  weapons  caches  caught  fire. 
The  police  were  unperturbed.  The 
Serb  authorities  have  done  nothing 
to  hinder  the  widespread  arson  that 
has  marked  their  departure  from 
the  suburbs. 

Italian  and  French  Nato  patrols 
were  substantially  increased  in  the 
last  few  days  of  Serb  control,  but 
were  unable  to  suppress  arson  and 
looting  in  a built-up  area. 

TWelve  suspected  arsonists  de- 
tained by  Italian  Nato  troops  and 
handed  over  to  the  Grbnvica  police 
were  immediately  released,  adding 
weight  to  allegations  that  the  burn- 
ing of  the  suburbs  was  sanctioned 
by  the  Serb  leadership. 

Federal  police  moved  into  Grbav- 
ica  early  on  Tuesday  morning. 
Their  arrival  marked  the  complete 
reunification  of  a city  partitioned 
since  April  1992. 

Only  an  estimated  tenth  of  the 
city’s  original  Serb  population  will 
stay  on  under  the  Muslim-Croat 
Federation,  however.  Most  of  the 
Serbs -were  persuaded  to  leave  by 
their  own  leaders,  who  ■ are  deter- 


' The  campaign  of  arson  appears  to 
be  aimed  at  the  1,500  Serbs,  Mus- 
lims and  Croats  who  have  opted  to 
remain  in  Grbavica.  Gangs  of  Serb 
arsonists  have  started  fires  directly 
above  and  below  flats  which  are  still 
occupied. 

With  very  little  firefighting  equip- 
ment at  their  disposal,  Nato  troops 
can  only  try  to  save  civilians  trapped 
in  burning  high-rise  blocks. 

Sixteen  local  residents  who  had 
hoped  to  stay  In  their  fiats  until  the 
arrival  of  the  federation  police  fled 
fires  and  intimidation  to  spend  the 
night  in  a "safe  house"  set  up  by  the 
UN  refugee  agency. 

Three  months  after  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  Nato-led  implementa- 
tion force  (I-For),  Nato  officials 
reported  general  compliance  with 
military  aspects  of  the  Dayton 
agreement  but  said  one  significant 
issue  remained  unresolved  in  the 
run-up  to  the  9(klay  milestone  on 
Tuesday  night. 

By  then,  the  armies  are  meant  to 
have  pulled  back  2km  from  the  line 
separating  the  federation  and  the 
Serb  Republic.  Major  Simon  Hase- 
lock,  the  Nato  spokesman  in  Sara- 
jevo, said  the  Muslim-led  Bosnian 
army  had  shown  no  signs  of  witlv- 
d rawing  from  its  main  bases  in  the 
city,  which  fall  within  the  demili- 
tarised zone. 

Major  Haselock  said  l-For  had 
rejected  a request  by  the  Bosnian 
government  for  permission  to  keep 
4,500  of  its  men  Inside  Sarajevo’s 
Tito  barracks  and  other  bases. 

• Balkan  leaders  on  Monday 
reached  agreement  at  talks  in 
Geneva  on  a plan  to  strengthen  the 
Muslim-Croat  Federation  that  in- 
cludes penalties  and  incentives  to 
comply  with  the  Bosnian  peace 
accord,  Thomas  Schmitt,  an  aide  to 
international  representative  Carl 
Bildt,  told  reporters. 

Croat  ploy,- page  7 
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Duma  ‘resurrects!  USSR 


James  Meek  In  Moscow 

l — i . 

RUSSIA'S  parliament,  the  Duma, 
voted  overwhelmingly  .last 
week  to  renounce  the  agreement 
confirming  the  break-up  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  casting  doubt  on  Rus- 
sia’s future  recognition,  of  i the 
independence  of  14  neighbouring 
countries,  including  ..the  Baltic 
states  and  Ukraine. 

The  vote  appears  to  have  no  im- 
mediate legal  force.  Members  of  the 
Communist  party,  which  moved  it, 
admitted  afterwards  that  it  was  apo- 
litical gesture  and  insisted  it  would 
not.  harm  .relations  with  other  for- 
mer Soviet  states.  ■ . ...  : . 

But  the.  sentiments  expressed  in 
the  resolution  will, alarm  .the  rest  of 
the  former,  Soviet  Union  and  could 
lead  to  dangerous  expectations , of 
Imminent  "liberation”,  in  two  already 
tense  pro-Russian , regions , of  the 
near  abroad,  Crimea,  and  the.  left 
bank  of  the  Dneatr  river,  in  Boldova, 

• 'The  Communist  leader  Gennady 
Zyuganov,  the  favourite i to.; beat 
Boris  Yeltsin  Jn  June’s  presidential 
elections,  fears  that  his  rival  Is  try- 
ing  to;  steal  ihls  image  as. the,  best 
guarantor  of  the  reintegration  of  the 


former  Soviet  peoples.  But  it  is  a 
long  way  from  President  Yeltsin’s 
vague  plan  for  a loose  confederation 
of  Russia,  Bielanis,  Kazakhstan  and 
Kyrgyzstan,  which  could  be  fleshed 
out  later  this  month,  to  the  vote, 
which  many  will  see  as  a Commu- 
nist statement  of  intent  to  restore 
the  Soviet  Union.' 

President  Yeltsin  wasted  no  time 
In  condemning  tile  "scandalous" 
Duma  vote.  “Neither  -Ukraine  nor 
any  other  former  Union  republic  is 
going  to  march  Into  the  Soviet 
Union  with  a red  flag,"  he  said. 

The  arcane  terms  of  the  denun- 
ciation, approved  by  250  votes  to  98, 
involved  cancelling  a previous  deci- 
sion by-  parliament  in.  December 
1991  to  annul  the  agreement  setting 
up  the  Soviet  Union  almost  70  years 
before,  iln  a second  vote,  the  Duma 
declared -legally  valid  la  March  1991 
Soviet-wide  referendum  supporting 
the  union's  continuing  existence.  : 

The  gesture  Is  likely,  to:  be  popu- 
lar among  > Russian  voters, . but  will 
make  the  task  , of  prointegration 
politicians  in-,  Countries  such  as 
Bielarus:  and  Ukraine  much  harder 
in  the  face  ofrheightened  natidnalist 
suspicions.  -.Vo  /:•'  V. ..  i - 


. . . , ! . 

Junta  claims  poll  win 


Jamas  Jukway  In  Lagoa 

NIGERIA'S  military  govern- 
ment said  on  Monday  that 
Western  nations  should  atop 
supporting  opposition  elements 
and  back  its  own  democracy 
programme  following  a huge 
turnout  In  municipal  polls  at  the 
weekend. 

The  ballot  was  the  first  step  In 
military  ruler  General  Sani 
Abacha's  programme  to  hand 
over,  power  In  1998,  a timetable 
critidsed  by  the  West  and  oppo- 
sition groups  as  being  too  Slow. 

: , "America  and  the  European  < 
Union  should  read  the  handwrit- 
ing on  the  wall  and  have:a  re-  i 
think,"  die  Information  minister, 
Walter  Ofonagoro  said.  “The 
massive  turnout  of  voters  in  defi- 
ance of  the  call  for  a boycott . . . 
should  tell  the  international  - . 
community  that  an  overwhelm-  .i 
ing  majority  of  Nigerians  accept 
the  head  Of  state’s  transition  to  a- 
Clvll  rule. programme,”  . • • 

The  local  council-poll  on < I;  j. 
Saturday  attracted  'so  many  peo- 
ple that  electoral  officers  were ■ : 
unable  to-ebpe,  i ;-.i  \ 


' The  election  was  the  first  since 
the  army  annulled  a presidential 
vote  in  1993  that  would  have  . 
ended  military  rule,  Gen 
Abacha,  who  seized  power  in  the 
chaos  that  ensued,  announced 
his  programme  for  transition  to 
civilian  rule  last  October.  - 
Nigeria  has  been  in  crisis  since 
the  annulment,  and  Moahood 
Abiola,  the  wealthy  businessman, 
believed  to  have  won  the  presi- 
dential election,  baa  been  dfe-  . 
tabled  since  June  1994,  . ■- 
The  National  (Democratic 
Coalition  (Nadeco),  which 
backed  him  in  proclaiming  him-  i 
self  president,  let  lte  members  ». 

take  part  in  the  local  council  - - 

poll, -which  was  held  aria  no- '! 

party  basis  I ■ T-'  **  

':  Naddco-Abroad,  based  in-  .!'.»• 
London  and  made  up  of  exiled  ■' 
members  of  the  coalition, de- 
nounced  Ithe poll  and  called  for  a 
boycott,  as  did  the  Campaign  for. 
Democracy  pressure  group.1' 
:Undbrthe  system,  Voters  « ' 1 
register*  on  election  dqy  and  then 
queue  behind  the  candiddfo,  or  a 
poster  of  the  candidate,  .of  their. 'i 
j.  cbo^ce.vr-ijRei</er  -*  i'«  ■ - 


IMF  to  give 

Africa, $25bn 

1 , . 

“THE  UNTIED  NATIONS  secre- 
I tary- general,  Boutros  Boutros- 
Ghali,  last  week  announced  the 
largest  UN  undertaking  in  history 
— a $25:  billion  initiative  for  Africa 
spread  over  1®  years,  writes  Victoria 
Brittain. 

The  special  initiative,  which  was 
launched  in  New  York  with  a live 
satellite  link-up  to  the  Organisation 
of  African -Unity  headquarters  In 
Addis  Ababa,  Is- an  unprecedented 
commitment  by  the  worid  body  to 
onereglon.-  ■•••  . . • - 

The  first  of--twb  main  targets  for 
the  money-  — - most - of  It  from 
redirecting  existing  resources  --  Is 
the  OAU’s  cbnflict  prevention  pro- 
gramme, widely  acclaimed  for  Ub 
work  In  averting  open  war  in 
Burundi,  *.*  ; 

The  nearcollapse'  of  the  state  ih 
several  ■ countries  • -In  . west!'  and 
central  Africa  makes  funding  this 
programme  urgent.  - >■'  - • ; 

The  second  key  area  is  education 
and  health,  Declining  school  enrol- 
ment and  primary  health  care  augur 
illforthe  foftire.  ‘ -i;i-  i ’ .r ; : 
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The  Week 

UNDER  a ground-breaking 
settlement  of  a lawsuit 
brought  by  smokers,  Liggett 
Group,  the  US's  fifth  largest 
tobacco  firm,  will  contribute  5 
per  cent  of  Its  pre-tax  profits  for 
the  next  25  years  to  a nationwide 
programme  to  help  smokers  give 
up.  Meanwhile,  one  of  Philip 
Morris's  former  leading  scien- 
tists alleged  that  the  company 
controlled  levels  of  nicotine  hi 
cigarettes  in  the  full  knowledge 
that  It  was  addictive, 

Washington  Post,  page  14 


SEVEN  people,  believed  to  be 
Aslans,  were  killed  when 
masked  men  threw  petrol  bombs 
at  a restaurant  in  the  Gulf  island 
state  of  Bahrain,  according  to  a 
news  agency  report. 

HOURS  after  Ills  election, 
Sierra  Leone’s  new  presi- 
dent, Ahmed  Te]an  Kabbah, 
appealed  to  refugees  from  its 
civil  war  to  return  home. 


TENS  of  millions  of  dollars  al- 
located by  the  US  Congress 
for  Aids  research  in  1994  has 
been  spent  either  on  studies 
unrelated  to  the  disease  or  on 
administrative  expenses, 
according  to  three  reports. 

Monitoring  of  Iraqi 

weapons  programmes  may 
have  to  continue  for  another  15 
to  20  years,  Rolf  Ekeus,  head  of 
the  UN  Special  Commission,  said. 

PRESIDENT  Robert  Mugabe 
was  declared  the  winner  of  a 
presidential  poll  in  which  just 
over  30  per  cent  of  Zimbabwe's 
registered  voters  took  part.  He 
won  a new  six-year  term  with 
92.7  per  cent  of  valid  votes  cast 

A GROUP  in  Brazil  concerned 
about  the  plight  of  under- 
paid police  officers  claimed  res- 
ponsibility for  killing  three  street 
children  and  warned  that  “the 
blood  ritual  will  not  stop". 

A WINNER  la  still  to  emerge 
from  Iran's  recent  elections, 
with  only  X39  results  for  the 
270-seat  parliament  having  been 
declared.  Meanwhile,  Tehran 
said  it  is  to  cancel  the  residence 
permits  of  1 .5  million  Afjghan 
refugees,  requiring  them  to  leave 
within  a year. 


TAKUMI  OGAWA,  the  deputy 
mayor  of  quake-ruined 
Kobe,  doused  himself  with 
kerosene  and  burnt  himself  to 
death.  He  left  no  note  but  had 
previously  complained  that 
Japan's  highly  centralised  gov- 
ernment had  made  rebuilding 
the  city  much  more  difficult. 


ROME'S  chief  examining 
magistrate,  Rennto 
Squlllante,  was  arrested  In  an 
anti-corruption  Investigation 
launched  by  Milan’s  '’clean 
hands”  prosecutors. 


‘ RENCH  film  director  Rend. 
Cldment  has  died,  aged  82, 


Terrorism  summit 
lets  Iran  off  hook 


Dsrsk  Brown  In  Jerusalem  and 
Emad  Mekay  in  Sharm  ef-Shefkh 

THE  outcome  of  last  week’s 
brief  anti-terror  summit  in 
Egypt  fell  far  short  of  Israeli 
ami  American  hopes  for  a united 
stand  against  Islamist  violence  and 
condemnation  of  Iran's  alleged 
sponsorship  of  terrorism. 

Instead,  the  27-country  summit 
produced  a statement  of  studied 
blandness,  condemning  "terror  in 
all  its  abhorrent  forms,  whatever  its 
motivation,  and  whoever  its  perpe- 
trator, including  recent  terrorist  at- 
tacks in  Israel. ..' " 

Iran  was  not  mentioned.  Nor  was 
there  any  progress  on  specific  new 
anti-terror  moves. 

There  was,  however,  a pledge  by 
the  summiteers  to  co-operate  more 
closely,  particularly  in  identifying 
the  sources  of  extremist  groups' 
funds  and  cutting  them  off.  They 
also  agreed  to  set  up  a committee  to 
prepare  more  precise  suggestions 
and  report  back  in  30  days. 

In  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the 
summit,  intelligence  officials,  includ- 
ing the  CIA  director,  John  Deutch, 
met  to  discuss  closer  cooperation. 

According  to  US  officials,  the  aim 
was  lo  build  a dose  working  alliance 
which  would  swap  information,  and 
perhaps  mount  joint  operations.  The 
officials  said  the  co-operation  would 
start  between  Israel  and  the  US,  and 
could  be  extended  to  Jordan  and  the  i 
Palestinian  self-rule  authority  to 
form  the  basis  of  a kind  of  anti- 
terror Interpol. 

The  Palestinian  president,  Yasser 
Arafat  fared  marginally  better  than 
Israel,  winning  oblique  recognition  of 
his  complaint  that  Israel’s  blockade  of 
the  West  Bank  and  the  Gaza  Strip  is 
undermining  the  peace  process. 

Reading  the  final  statement  at 
the  end  of  the  four-hour  summit 
the  US  president,  Bill  Clinton, 
spoke  of  the  participants'  support 
for  the  iBraell-Palestinian  agree- 
ments, and  their  decision  "politi- 
cally and  economically  to  reinforce 
it  to  enhance  the  security  situation 
for  both,  with  special  attention  to 
the  current  and  pressing  needs  of 
die  Palestinians". 

The  summit  was  jointly  and  hastily 
called  by  President  Clinton  and  the 
Egyptian  president,  Hoad  Mubarak, 
after  the  recent  wave  of  suicide 
bombings  in  Israel,  which  claimed 


62  lives.  It  was  held  in  Sharm  el- 
Sheikh,  a small  holiday  resort  at  the 
southern  tip  of  the  Sinai  peninsula. 

Tile  final  statement  had  been 
drafted  in  advance,  although  only 
just  Officials  had  wrangled  over  the 
tone  and  content  of  the  commu- 
nique, with  Israel  pressing  for  a 
more  strident  attack  on  the  Islamists 
and  Iran,  and  the  Arab  countries  in- 
sisting that  the  main  thrust  should 
be  support  for  the  peace  process. 

The  summit  itself  heard  a succes- 
sion of  speeches,  both  pious  and 
passionate,  condemning  violence. 

The  most  outspoken,  not  surpris- 
ingly, was  by  the  Israeli  prime  min- 
ister, Shimon  Peres,  fighting  for 
political  survival  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  suicide  bombings,  and  in  the 
shadow  of  a general  election  on 
May  29. 

"Terrorism  knows  no  borders,  so 
borders  musl  not  restrain  action  to 
6mash  the  terrorist  snake,"  he  said. 
'This  terrorism  is  not  an  animal.  It 
has  a name.  It  has  an  address.  It  has 
a bank  account.  It  has  an  infrastruc- 
ture. It  has  a network  camouflaged 
as  charity  organisations.  It  is  spear- 
headed by  a country,  Iran." 

President  Arafat,  looking  gaunt 
and  grim,  promised  to  confront 
terrorism  "and  uproot  it  from  our 
land”.  But  he  lashed  out  at  Israel's 
tactics  since  the  suicide  bombings, 
accusing  it  of  rcoccupying  Palestin- 
ian lands. 

"This  blockade  and  collective 
punishment  are  exhausting  us.  Its 
continuation  provides  a fertile 
ground  to  extremism  and  violence. 
Collective  punishment  has  never 
been  the  proper  tool  lo  provide 
peace  and  stability,"  he  said. 

There  followed  speeches  by  oth- 
ers less  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  region:  Presidents  Boris  Yeltsin 
of  Russia  and  Jacques  Chirac  of 
France,  Britain’s  John  Major,  Chan- 
cellor Kohl  of  Germany,  Felipe 
GonzAlez,  the  outgoing  prime  minis- 
ter of  Spain,  among  them. 

• Pressure  led  by  the  US  for  tough 
action  against  Iran  — accused  of 
backing  terrorism  in  the  Middle 
East  — produced  its  first  result  last 
week  with  Germany’s  confirmation 
that  it  has  issued  a warrant  fov  the 
arrest  of  Tehran’s  lop  spymaster 
over  the  murder  of  Kurdish  dissi- 
dents in  Berlin. 

Comment,  page  12 


President  Clinton  looks  on  ns  President  Mubarak  retrieves  his 
papers  at  the  ponce  sum  mil  1 1 1.  «i< « iai  i i rt-rtR  ce.?« 

Clinton  goes  to  Israel’s  aid 


SENIOR  US  officials  began  talks 
at  the  weekend  on  it  CtKi  million 
US  package  of  anli-termrisi  aid  and 
a commitment  of  full  co-operation  in 
the  campaign  to  thwart  Islamist  mil- 
itant groups  like  Hamas,  writes 
brrek  fiwion  in  Jerusalem. 

President  Clinton,  on  a brief  visit 
to  Israel  last  w<*ek,  renewed  his 
promise  of  unqualified  support  for 
America's  closest  Middle  East  ally 
in  the  wake  of  the  recent  suicide 
bombs. 

Tin*  package  will  include  sophist! 
ented  homb-detectum  equipment 
and  other  technology,  and  when 
President  Clinton  left  Israel  he  left 
behind  the  secretary  of  state,  War- 
ren Christopher,  and  the  CIA  chief. 
John  Deutch,  for  detailed  talks  on 
new  measures. 

"First  the  United  States  will  Imme- 
diately begin  lo  provide  Israel  with 


UN  ‘ignored  signs  of  Rwanda  genocide1 


Vlotorla  Brittain 

IN  EARLY  January  1994,  three 
months  before  the  genocide  in 
Rwanda  In  which  about  800,000  peo- 
ple were  killed,  die  United  Nations 
force  commander  in  the  capital,  Ki- 
gali, sent  his  superiors  in  New  York 
a coded  cable. 

It  revealed  the  Rwandan  security 
forces’  training  of  interhamwe  Hutu 
militia,  their  boast  to  be  able  to  kill 
1,000  Tutsis  in  20  minutes,  plans  for 
political  assassinations  and  the 
forced  withdrawal  of  Belgian  troops, 
and  the  existence  of  a large 
weapons  cache  in  the  capital. 

The  UN  chose  to  do  nothing,  and 
its  moral  authority  was  fatally  under- 
mined by  its  attempt  to  pretend  it 
did  not  know  genocide  was  coming. 

This  is  one  of  the  principal  conclu- 
sions of  an  unprecedented^  self-criti- 


cal report  on  the  Rwandan  tragedy, 
published  last  week,  which  was 
sponsored  and  financed  by  several 
UN  agencies  and  by  governments 
and  non-governmental  organisations 
from  37  countries,  led  by  Denmark. 
Almost  every  level  of  the  UN  organi- 
sation comes  under  criticism  for  fail- 
ing to  respond  to  the  genocide. 

"Humanitarian  aid  was  substi- 
tuted for  political  action,"  Niels 
Dabelstein,  chairman  of  the  report’s 
steering  committee,  said. 

The  report’s  embarrassing  find- 
ings and  its  challenging  political 
recommendations  have  been  wel- 
comed by  many  within  the  UN  and 
tlte  main  donor  countries  implicated 
' in  the  failure  in  Rwanda. 

"No  one  in  the  donor  community 
can  afford  to  ignore  this,”  one  aid  of- 
ficial said.  The  lessons  for  the  deep- 
ening crisis  in  Burundi,  Rwanda’s 


own  continuing  instability,  and  the 
seemingly  insoluble  problem  of 
nearly  2 million  refugees  still  in 
Zaire  and  Tanzania  almost  two  years 
after  the  genocide,  were  clear,  the 
official  said. 

In  the  first  weeks  of  the  system- 
atic killings,  the  UN  secretary-gen- 
eral himself,  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali, 
was  not  on  top  of  the  situation  and 
misjudged  it,  the  peacekeeping  de- 
partment was  paralysed,  and  the  Se- 
curity Council  could  not  get  its  act 
together  and  did  not  regard  Rwanda 
as  strategically  important,  said  one 
of  the  reports  52  independent  ex- 
perts at  the  launch  in  London  of  the 
five-volume  document 

"The  UN  failed  the  test,  the  early 
warning  signals  were  simply  not 
heard,"  said  Astri  Suhrke,  a Norwe- 
gian academic  and  Joint  author  of 
the  most  critical  section  of  the 
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additional  •■qulimwul  and  training-’ 

|li«*  president  told  a in -ws  conform'* 
in  Jerusalem.  ‘‘Sri-nnil.  mir  nation.* 
will  join  together  to  develop 
anti-terror  methods  mul  H'cluwlo 
jlies.  Third,  we  will  work  to  onharw  ^ 
commiinlcaliims  mid  ovnn&wfa* 
between  our  nations,  as  well  a 
other  governments  who  liavc  joined; 
with  us  in  the  war  against  terror." 

I ’resident  Clinton  ImapNl 
on  Israel,  promising  that  tin*  W 
would  still  id  by  it  through  thick  aw  | 
thin.  The  compliment  was  returnd 
by  the  Israeli  leader,  who  said  ofwj 
Clinton:  “I  le  is  a great  louder,  bulM;  • 
less  than  Hint  a moving  friend." 

• I'nleslmton  security  farces  Q 
rested  a key  member  of  Hatiifls  w 
T best  lay,  according  to  Israeli  tele- 
vision. Mohamet)  Sanwur,  nrrMW* 
in  ll»e  Gaza  Strip,  is  one  of  Israels 
most  wanted  suspects. 

study,  which  reviewed  ilie 
early-warning  systems  and  coufW 
management.  "Whs  it  possible  to  ^ r 
gaulse  tlu-  machinery  of  death 
out  tile  world  knowing,  in  a coul^[ 
where  there  were  numerous  UNJjJ : 
ganisations  including  a j 
force  overseeing  a peace  atfWj : 
many  NGOs,  and  where  France™ j 
very  heavily  Involved  with  theBJ;  j 
ernment’s  machinery  in  *"2  [ 
sphere,  from  economic  to  mllifaT 
Ms  Suhrke  asked. 

France  is  the  only  sponsor 
report  to  have  withdrawn  its  J 
port  when  officials  saw  the™:  ( 
draft  and  demanded  emends*™*  . 
which  were  only  partly  accept** « 
tlic  independent  authors.  . 

"Several  agencies  that  came  in  • 
harsh  criticism  stayed  vdth  tne  r 
ject  — It  is  a powerful  tool,  ItfE  j. 
rides  ammunition  for  those  ^ £ 
really  want  reform  in  the  uN'  , | 
Mr  Dabelstein,  a Danish  E 
ministry  official.  r, ; 
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Khmer  Rouge’s  bloody  toll  keeps  mounting 


Nick  Cummlng-Bruce  i 

in  Phnom  Penh  reveals 
new  evidence  that  the 
scale  of  the  killings  by  Pol 
Pot’s  regime  was  even 
greater  than  once  thought 

ONE  OF  the  bloodiest  mili- 
tary offensives  for  many 
years  Is  under  way  as'  gov- 
ernment forces  attempt  to  deliver  a 
crippling  blow  to  the  last  redoubts 
of  Pol  Pot  in  the  remote  forest  and 
mountains  of  south-western  Cambo- 
dia. Their  immediate  goal  appears 
to  be  Pailin,  a bitterly  contested 
gateway  to  the  Khmer  Rouge  zone 
beyond. 

Government  and  military  leaders, 
whose  promises  of  swift  victories 
last  year  ended  in  a humiliating 
rout,  are  giving  away  little  about  the 
progress  of  this  year's  operations. 

By  all  accounts  the  military  have 
mounted  a more  cautious  and  sys- 
tematic offensive,  securing  supply 
lines  as  they  advance. 

For  all  their  caution,  that  advance 
and  government  hopes  of  delivering 
a crippling  blow  have  run  into  a bar- 
rier of  bullets  and  mines.  "One  or 
two  people  me  killed  every  day." 
says  Chey  Map,  aged  30,  Hunched 
over  crutches  in  a Phnom  Penli  hos- 
pital, nursing  a mine  wound  to  his 
ieg  sustained  in  western  Baltain- 
bang  province,  scene  of  some  of  the 
heaviest  fighting. 

No  one  outside  the  military 
knows  how  many  have  been  killed, 
only  that  soldiers  say  many  are  left 
where  they  fall  and  the  wood  sellers 
of  Battambang  report  strong  de- 
mand for  cremations  of  those 
brought  back. 

The  ever-mounting  toll  of  casual- 
ties chalked  up  to  the  Khmer  Rouge 
is  a brutally  apt  footnote  to  one  of  the 
most  insanely  murderous  regimes  of 
the  century.  Eighteen  years  after  in- 
vading Vietnamese  troops  ended  Pol 
Pot’s  rule,  three  years  after  United 
Nations-run  elections  they  refused  to 
contest,  the.once  fearsome  Maoist  fa- 
natics who  lead  the  Khmer  Rouge 
look  politically  spent  and  geographi- 
cally marginalised. 

Phnom  Penh  citizens  who  only  a 
few  years  ago  mulled  over  the  dan- 
gers of  a Khmer  Rouge  return  are 
now  absorbed  in  commerce  and  the 
Internal  machinations  of  the  regime. 
Six  flights  a day  carry  tourists  to  the 
temples  of  Angkor  Wat  near  the 
north-western  provincial  capital  of 
Siem  Reap  which  only  four  years 
ago  was  briefly  occupied  by  Khnter 
Rouge  guerrillas. 

But  as  the  fighting  rumbles  on'  In 
Cambodia’s  wild  west,  researchers 
in  Phnom  Penh  are  working  oh  a 
vast  hoard  of  new  data  which  makes 
clear  that  the  horrors  attributed  to 
Khmer  Ropgb  rule  after  1975  were, 
if  anything,  understated.  , . , 
Efforts  to  compile  a detailed  niap 
of , the  mass  graves  left  byi  thfe 
Khmer  Rouge  when  Vietnamese, 
trbops  drove  them  from  power  iiave 
yielded  results  that  astonish'  West-! 
ern  academics  who  specialised  in1 
Pbl  Pot’s  rule  pf  horror.  , ' ' ' ' 
"There  are  about  100  times  riibre 
graves  than  we  expected,  reports' 
Craig  EtcHeflon,  directing  a pro*, 
gramme  organised  by  Yale  Univer- 
sity and  funded,  by.  the  US  st^te 
department.  "We  originally'  ex- 
P^ted  a couple  of  Hundred  sifea, 
we  weri  quite  wrong.' We;  estimate  ' 
mert  were  between  lOjOOQ  .apd 
20,000  mass  graves  ip  Catiibddii  ', 
Tnere  is  one  with  4,060  btidlfet  Thi . 


average  is  in  the  order  of  100  to  250. 

Earlier  estimates  that  close  to  a 
million  people  died  under  the 
Khmer  Rouge’s  four-year  rule  are 
left  looking  bleakly  conservative.  A 
figure  of  3 million  dead  — more 
than  half  the  population  at  the  time 
— is  left  looking  less  Implausible. 

If  the  atrocities  were  on  a greater 
scale  than  generally  accepted  in  the 
We9t,  they  also  appear  to  have  been 
more  systematic  than  many  previ- 
ously concluded.  A hoard  of  docu- 
ments unearthed  by  the  Yale 
researcher  expose  the  workings  of  a 
huge  bureaucracy  of  death,  includ- 
ing numerous,  lengthy  lists  detailing 
the  prisoners  executed. 

“Until  recently  nobody  knew  this 


stuff  was  there,”  Dr  Etcheson 
remarks.  They  were  incredibly 
meticulous." 

The  masters  of  this  apparatus 
have  prepared  their  defences  frith 
equally  meticulous  attention  to  de- 
tail but  are  on  the  losing  end  of  a 
race  against  time.  Pol  Pot,  now  said 
to  have  grown  stout,  suffers  from  in- 
testinal problems.  Nuon  Chea,  the 
shadowy  No  2 and  Khmer  Rouge 
ideologue,  has  had  heart  problems 
that  forced  him  to  undergo  an  oper- 
ation in  Bangkok. 

The  description  came  from  a se- 
nior Khmer  Rouge  commander 
whose  defection  last  month,  along 
with  more  than  350  fighters  and  an- 
other 850  family  members  who  op- 


erated in  the  central  Aural  region 
of  Cambodia,  highlighted  the 
steady  haemorrhage  of  support  for 
Pol  Pot  since  the  1993  elections. 
“Everybody  wants  to  defect  if  they 
can  come  and  live  peacefully  with 
the  government,”  said  Commander 
Pong  Heng,  the  most  senior  Khmer 
Rouge  official  to  defect  to  date. 

Defections  by  thousands  of  lesser 
Khmer  Rouge  cadres  and  followers 
in  the  three  years  since  the  election 
have  left  the  government  uncon- 
tested in  large  areas  of  central  and 
southern  Cambodia. 

But  defections  are  harder  for 
cadres  closer  to  base  areas  in  the 
west,  where  Pol  Pot  and  his  com- 
manders have  perhaps  5,000  hard- 


core and  loyal  guerrillas.  If  the  gov- 
ernment captured  key  positions  like 
Pailin  or  the  border  base  of  Phnom 
Malai  “at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  war 
will  be  over”,  Commander  Heng  as- 
serted. 

However,  unless  something 
changes  dramatically  very  soon 
they  won't,  at  least  not  this  year. 

The  government  has  perhaps  an- 
other month  before  the  start  of  the 
rainy  season,  which  shuts  down 
large-scale  offensive  action.  Unless 
the  military  have  had  more  success 
than  previously  at  building  bridges, 
it  leaves  troops  vulnerable  at  the 
end  of  a shaky  resupply  line. 

The  Khmer  Rouge  inay  be  dying 
as  a political  entity  but  the  rebels 
arc  for  from  dead  militarily.  Pol  Pot, 
says  one  Western  observer,  looks 
set  to  be  able  to  fight  on  for  another 
year  or  two. 
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The  US  this  week 

Martin  Walker 

SENATOR  Robert  Dole's  nomi- 
nation is  now  seated,  by  his 
sweep  of  the  Southern  states 
in  last  week’s  Super-Tuesday  primar- 
ies, and  by  the  retirement  of  pub- 
lisher Steve  Forbes  from  the  race. 

So  for  the  first  time  in  American  his- 
tory, an  almost  parliamentary  clash 
looms  in  this  year's  presidential 
election.  A White  House  incumbent 
faces  the  leader  of  the  opposition  in 
Congress,  with  the  Washington  leg- 
islative process  becoming  the  main 
arena  of  their  contest 
*Tm  a doer,  not  a talker,1*  is  Sena- 
tor Dole's  slogan.  President  Clin- 
ton's political  strategists  intend  to 
hold  him  to  that,  and  finally  deliver 
the  votes  to  fund  this  year's  long- 
stalled  federal  government  budget. 

In  the  substance  of  trade  matters 
and  diplomacy,  the  promises  of  a 
f balanced  budget,  welfare  and 
Medicare  reform,  and  a tough  crime 
. policy,  there  1b  little  to  choose  be- 
tween Clinton  and  Dole.  So  the  Re- 
publican is  almost  forced  to  target 
. Clinton's  character,  and  to  stress 
the  most  divisive  wedge  issues: 
abortion  and  gay  rights,  and  affir- 
mative action  op  jobs  and  'education  . 
for  blacks  and  other  minorities. 

This  wilt  be  less  than  edifying.  So 
! Dole  might  do  better  to  stress  ‘one 
. other  area  of  contrast,  where  he 
brings  soniethlng  unique  to  modern'  | 
politics.  Dole's  chief  of.  staff,  his - 
. speech  writer  and  media  adviser,  hla 
foreign  policy  director,  his  head  of 
• fund-raising  and  his  top  field  organ- 
' iser  for  the  campaign  are  all  women. 

And  whether  he  or  Clinton  wins 
| the  election,  the  US  will  continue  to 
i be  run  by  a co-presidency.  The  day 
; of  the  president's  wife  as  home- 
maker passed  with  Barbara  Bush. 
The  US  political  system  had  better 
get  used  to  the  new  era,  in  which 
tough,  ambitious,  professional 
women  join  their  husbands  in  the 
White  House,  and  get  elected  to  the 
' Oval  Office  in  their  own  right 
In  fact  Liddy  Dole  has  more  ex- 
perience in  governing  than  her 
i husband.  Two  times  a cabinet  secre- 
tary, a Harvard  law  school  graduate 
with  the  extra  polish  of  a year  at 
Oxford,  liddy  Dole  makes  Hillary 
, Clinton  look  like  an  underachiever. 

Hillary,  nickn  amed  “Sister  Frlgid- 
aire"  at  school,  has  never  hidden 
her  toughness.  By  contrast  Liddy 
Dole  has  always  played  the  role  of 
• the  ultra-feminine,  genteel  Southern 
: belle  from  an  old  colonial’ family  of 
i North  Carolina,  Her  Wjashingtoij 
nickname  says  it  all:  Sugar.Ups. 

Liddy  Pole  first,  went.  Info  thS 
White  Hotise  as  a liberal  Democrat; 
working  as  a j lawyer  on  the  cop- 
; sumer  affairs  staff  under  Lyttfoq 
i Johnson.  She  then  managed  to  stay 


on  under  Nixon,  shifted  her  parly 
allegiance  to  Republican,  and  was 
appointed  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  1973.  She  married  Bob 
Dole  two  years  later,  after  his  di- 
vorce from  his  first  wife,  a nurse 
from  Kansas,  came  through. 

When  Dole’s  1980  presidential 
bid  collapsed  at  the  first  fence, 
Liddy  joined,  the  Reagan  campaign, 
and  was  later  appointed  his  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation.  In  1989, 
President  Bush  made  her  Secretary 
of  Labor.  For  the  past  three  years 
she  has  run  America’s  biggest  char- 
ity,  the  Red  Cross.  On  leave  for  the 
past  year,  she  has  campaigned  tire 
lessly  for  her  husband,  hitting  the 
road  while  Senate  business  has  kept 
him  in  Washington.  They  recently 
spent  their  20th  wedding  anniver- 
sary in  hotel  rooms  2,000  miles 
apart,  on  the  phone  to  one  another 
and  eating  the  hotel  room  service 
dinner  eacli  had  ordered  for  the 
other  asa9pecia1  treat 
Like  Hillary,  Liddy  Dole  faces  a 
few  ethical  questions,  after  a Los 
Angeles  Times  probe  into  her 
$875,000  earning  from  lecture  fees 
found  that  not  all  had  been  donated 
to  Red  Cross  charities,  as  her  public 
disclosure  forms  claim.  More  than 
$243,000  went  into  her  retirement 
account,  and  another  $147,000  was 
retained  in  cash. 

And  while  she  insists  that  all.  her 
finances  have  been  run  by  a blind 
(rust  over  which  she  has  no  control, 
her  former  financial  adviser,  David 
Owen,  tells  a different  story.  For- 
merly lieutenant  governor  of 
Kansas,  and  Dole’s  finance  chair- 
man in  tiie  1988  campaign,  Owen 
spent  a year  in  federal  prison  on  tax 
and  fraud  charges  related  to  his  po- 
litical fund-raising.  Now  out,  and 
singing  like  a canary,  Owen  claims 
to  have,  bpen  "made  a scapegoat"  for 
the  Doles. 

1 ■ We  shall  hear  more  of  this;  wlilch 
may  help . blunt  the  damage;,  of 
Whitewater.  Sadly,  it  may  shroud  the 
; really  interesting  phenomenon  of 
Dole’s  wpmen.  Ttyey  make  up  the 
most  ' remarkable  ' political  en- 
tourage* not  just  in  the  US,  but'iti 
modern  politics.  More  than  any 
other  candidate,  he  seeks  out  tal- 
ented women,  promotes  them  from 
obscurity,  trusts  them  and  depends 
on  them  utterly.  The  irony  is  that 
they  make  up  the  political  support 
team  of  a highly  conservative  male, 
who  is  committed  to  opposing  a 
woman’s 'right  to  decide  whether  or 
not  she  wants  an  abortion.  The  irony 
is  even  sharper  when  you  consider 
that  not  only  Dole's  wife  but  his 
chief  of  staff,  Sheila  Burke,  began  in 
politics  as  a liberal  Democrat 

Known  on  Capitol  Hill  as  "the 
101st  Senator",  Sheila  Burke,  aged 
45,  is  probably  the  most  powerful 
single  woman  in  Washington.  She 
sets  the  Senate's  agenda  for  Dole, 
negotiates  for  him  In  committees 
drafts  legislation  with  the  White 
House  and  Democratic  opposition* 
and  thinks  Hillary.  Clinton  is  just 
wonderful.  . . 

Burke,  a former  nurse  with  an 
English  mother  and  Irish  father, 
very  nearly  got  Dole  to  approve  the 

Clintonhealth  reform' plan.1  Senator 

^Malcolm  Wallop,  nbw.  running' the 
Forbes  campaign,  calls  her  “very 
leftwing".  - Rightwingers  regularly 
demand  that  she  be  fired,'  and  Dole 
equally  regularly  ignores  them, 

1 y'Trom-  y^rtoig.itaKb^ftal:  in 
,• ; Heri£lejf,  she  Joined  a lob- 


One  of  Bob's  powerful  women  . . . Ids  wife  I Jddy  'Sugar  Ups'  Dole 


bying  group,  and  Dole  recruited  her 
to  be  his  legislative  assistant  on 
health  care  in  1979.  By  1986,  she 
was  running  h is  Senate  office,  and 
had  changed  her  party  affiliation 
from  Democrat  to  Republican.  She 
is  so  hard-working  and  tough  that 
once  when  she  complained  of  miss- 
ing breakfast  her  office  colleagues 
brought  her  a box  of  nails  on  a plate. 
Still  "the  best  nurse  on  Capitol  HtIP, 
she  bandaged  an  entire  busload  of 
Chinese  after  a traffic  accjdent 
when  Dole  was  on  his  way  to  the 
Great  Wall. 

: Her  husband,  who  was  chief  of 
staff  to  the  Treasury  Secretary,  Don 
Regan,  and  then  worked  in  the  Rea- 
gan White  House,  now  works  for 
Aetna  Insurance.  Tliat  is  becoming  a 
problem.  He  has  slock  options 
worth  more  than  $1  million,  which 
will  rise  and  felt  depending  on  the 
health  care  legislation  that  Dole  and 
Burke  control.  Dole's  local  Kansas 
newspapers  are  publishing  stern  ed- 
itorials, and  die  Democrats'  ethics 
cops  are  sniffing  around. 

THEY  ARE  also  hoping  to  stir 
up  controversy  over  Mari 
Maseng,  Dole's  speech 
writer.  She  is  also  his  campaign's 
communications  director  and,  a9 
such,  she  sets  the  advertising  strat- 
egy and  handles  media  relations. 
She  has  had  lots  of  practice,  being 
married  to  George  F Will,  the 
Washington  Post’s  conservative  po- 
litical columnist,  who  Is  also  a pun- 
dit for  ABC-TV, 

Dole,  who  holds  the  all-comers 
record  for  die  number  of  appear- 
ances on  AB&TVs  top-rated  politi- 
cal show  This  Week,  thus  often 
finds  himself  being  lobbed  friendly 
questions  from  his  speech  writer's 
spouse.  Maseng  wrote  Dole  a bit- 
terly rightwing  speech  In  response 
tb  CUriton'fj  Stote!  of  tite  .Union  a* 
dress.  It  claimed  “our  government, 
our  institutions  and  our  cblture  have 
been  hijacked  by  liberals . . . .Clinton 
is  the  rear  guard  of  the  welfare 
; State, ’tiie  last  defender  6f  a discred- 
ited Btatusquo"..', 


When  tiie  speech  provoked  a sud- 
den plunge  in  Dole’s  opinion  polls, 
Will  was  one  of  the  few  commenta- 
tors to  praise  Dole’s  new  aggression. 
Will  also  led  the  chorus  of  approval 
after  Dole's  speech  last  year,  also 
written  by  Maseng,  which  attacked 
Hollywood  for  flooding  America 
with  “nightmares  of  depravity". 

Loyal  to  Dole  since  she  joined  his 
1980  presidential  campaign  as  a vol- 
unteer, M&seng  became  his  press 
secretary  in  1988,  when  Dole's  sec- 
ond presidential  bid  was  crushed  by 
George  BuBh.  When  Dole  became 
Senate  majority  leader  for  the  sec- 
ond time  in  1994,  such  connections 
become  highly  valuable.  Maseng 
last  year  earned  $198,721  from  her 
last  employer,  the  Japanese  Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers'  Association. 

The  job  also  gives  n particular 
edge  to  her  vendetta  against  Dole's 
Republican  rival,  Pat  Buchanan,  n 
protectionist  who  wants  to  slap  heavy 
new  tariffs  on  all  Japanese  imports. 
He  cites  Maseng  as  a symbol  of  the 
way  "Japanese  industry  has  bought 
itself  influence  In  Washington,  and 
hopes  to  cash  In  on  that  investment 
In  a Bob  Dole  White  House". 

Buchanan  may  be  looking  at  the 
wrong  woman.  The  real  symbol  of 
the  money  power  in  the  Dole  cam- 
paign is  a motherly  former  typist 
who  has  been  with  him  for  nearly  30 
years,  Jo-Aane  Coe,  aged  53,  Is  an 
admiral's  daughter  who  first  joined 
Dole  in  1967  as  a transcription  lyp- 
ist  She  runs  Dole’s  life,  filling  out 
his  annual  tax  returns  and  also  run- 
ning his  political  action  committee, 
established  to  raise  and  channel 
funds  to  Republicans  of  Dole’s 
choice  in  campaigns  around  the 
country.  After  Dole  became  Senate 
majority  leader  for  the  first  time  In 
1984,  he  appointed  her  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  the  first  women  to  be 
, given  this,  top  post,  akin  to  Clerk  of 
thte  House of  Commons..  V '•  r" 

■ Now  tiie  vice  chair  of  hlfe  cam- 
paign and  National  finance  director, 
Cpe  counts  as  family.  Her  daughter 
; ; now  worira  qn  the  Dole  campaign. 

"Bob  Dble  .Jiates  td  fond-false 
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thals  die  purpose  I serve,"  she 
says.  She  controls  what  may  be  (he 
most  vulunble  single  computer  disc 
in  Dole’s  office,  the-  mnster-list  ol 
314,000  names  and  addresses  of 
people  who  have  contributed  to 
Dole  campaigns  In  the  past 

Dole's  utter  rclinnce  on  women 
who  have  been  with  him  for  many 
years  left  ids  presidential  campaign 
vulnerable  in  one  crucial  area  He 
has  little  experience  in  foreign  af- 
fnirs.  Inevitably,  when  lie  needed  an 
aide  to  co-ordinate  his  foreign  policy 
team,  draft  tiie  speeches  and  posi- 
tion papers,  he  turned  to  a woman. 

Paula  Dobriansky,  aged  40,  went 
from  Georgetown  University’s  for- 
eign service  school  to  Harvard,  and 
was  then  hired  to  join  the  hawks  at 
the  Soviet  section  of  tiie  national  se- 
curity council  in  Reagan's  White 
House.  Before  she  was  30,  she  was 
a director  on  the  European  and 
Soviet  desk,  and  then  moved  on  to 
the  human  rights  job  at  the  Stale 
Department. 

When  tiie  Clintons  canie  in,  Do- 
briunsky  joined  a law  firm  and  built 
up  her  credentials  on  the  right  by 
hosting  a thoughtful  foreign  policy 
TV  show  on  National  Empower- 
ment TV,  the  conservative  cable 
channel. 

HER  main  job.  while  preparing 
Dole's  campaign  policy  pa- 
])ers  and  prej wring  the  “tal- 
ent list"  of  likely  appointees  to  a 
Dole  administration's  State  Depart- 
ment and  While  House  staff,  is  to  re- 
assure the  foreign  policy 
establishment  over  Dole's  isolation- 
ist rhetoric.  Listen  carefully,  and 
while  Dole  can  sound  like  Pat 
Buchanan,  what  he  attacks  ii 
“would-be  field  marshal  Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali"  and  the  United  Ne 
lions  — not  internationalism  as 
such.  The  weighty  foreign  policy 
statement  which  Dobriansky  drafted 
for  Dole  was  a classic  list  of  US  vital 
interests:  no  single  or  hostile  foreign 
power  to  dominate  Europe  or  the 
Aslan  littoral,  or  the  Persian  Gulf,  or 
to  challenge  the  freedom  of  die  seas. 

In  a Dole-Dob rinnsky  world,  the 
US  is  to  be  the  keystone  of  a global 
economic  system  based  on  free 
trade,  all  secured  by  the  US  wth 
support  from  its  reliable  , Najo  alllw- 
Uke  CllnlonV  foreign  policy,  pr  M 
of  Bush,  it  is  Hafc  and  traditional 
Hut  tiie  one  occasion  when  Dole  1|M 
gone  out  on  n diplomatic  Ii#. a 
woman  led  him  there.  Mini  B«W 
aged  35,  Is  llje  foreign  ppllcy  jffM 
Croatian  ancestry  op  Dole's  Spw* 
staff  who  locked  him  into,  the  fi0* 
ninri  Issue.  . • :■ 

Dole  took  her  afonBi 
preler  and  adviser  wjiqn  ne  weptl® 
Kosovo  in  1U90  on  a focMjnclW 
trip.  Serbian  police  beat ;up  the# 
.banian  demonstrator^  wlip 
! turned  out  to  greet  him,  killing, 
before  his  eye?.  From  that 
Dole  became  convinced  .ttot.JJ 
Serbs  were, the  bad  guyq, 
the  Serbian,  leader,  Slobodan 
sevic,  was  tent  on  buUding.  £1*?“ 
jSerbla  bt  any.  price. „ Dole 
I brushed  aside  the  furious 
! atip.ns  her  role  Inspired  la 
and  the  wild  accusations  , of  jfflT 
, Baratta  plots  “to  eatabM 
; fundamentalist  brjdgejieao,  to  t™ 
i heart  of  Christian  Europe"., a. 


inspires  devoted  loyalty  jn  TWP  j 
above  all  from'  me'. 
women  whose  careers  thlp  pFjg 
geonly  . old  QonBeryatfYp..,- 
Kansas  has  nurtured.  jiasJI 

But  It  is  Hardly  the  vrayj}e;g 

nlst  ploneqrs  imagined,  foek  y0"™* 
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Croats  supped  with  the  devil 


FOCUS  ON  BOSNIA  7 


Ed  VulHamy  in  Jajce  reveals  how  Croat  commanders 
and  gangsters  conspired  to  trade  with  the  Serbs  in 
a betrayal  of  their  Muslim  allies  and  their  own  troops 


BOSNIA’S  war  ended  last  year 
after  Croat  and  Muslim  allies 
drove  their  common  Serb 
enemy  into  retreat,  cutting  a swath 
across  western  Bosnia.  The  Muslim- 
Croat  iFederation,  forged  with 
.United  States  backing,  is  a corner- 
stone of  international  policy  in  the 
Balkans. 

But  the  federation  is  fraught  with 
tensions,  and  the  Guardian  has  un- 
covered details  of  a murky  back- 
stage  alliance  between  the  Croats 
and  their  supposed  Serb  enemy, 
designed  to  engineer  a carve-up  on 
the  ground,  Bosnian  Croat  leaders, 
together  with  gangsters,  were  all 
the  while  dealing  with  — and  even 
working  for  — the  Serbian  leader- 
ship in  Belgrade. 

This  secret  alliance  defies  the  fed- 
eration and  the  basis  of  the  Dayton 
agreement  Its  discovery  will  also  cut 
to  the  hearts  of  Muslims  who  trusted 
their  Croatian  [Wirlners.  and  Croats 
to  whom  alliance  with  Serbia  is  an 
obscenity,  as  they  mourn  the  wreck- 
age of  the  Danube  ciLy  of  Vukovar 
and  count  the  Croat  victims  of  Serb 
concentration  camps. 

Croatia  supplied  the  Bosnian 
Serb  army  with  fuel  throughout  cru- 
cial phases  of  the  war,  long  after  the 
federation  was  founded.  Investiga- 
tions show  a Croat  hardline  fmi- 
Htnce  grise  in  the  federation, 
Mladen  Naletilic,  to  have  been  an 
agent  for  the  Belgrade  secret  ser- 
vice since  1989. 

Angry  Croatian  soldiers  reveal 
how  Kresimir  Zubak  — the  federa- 
tion president  on  whom  the  US  re- 
lies to  implement  the  Dayton  accord 
— forged  alliances  with  Serbs  on 
the  battlefield.  A Croat  commander- 
cum-gnngster,  indicted  by  Die 
Hague  war  crimes  tribunal  for  a 
massacre,  emerges  as  the  key  link 
in  a Serb-Croat  axis. 

Tiie  trail  begins  with  General 
Djorde  Djukic,  the  Serb  logistics 
chief  who  fell  into  Bosnian  govern- 
ment hands  in  January  and  was  re- 
vealed to.  be  a Yugoslav  army 
general  Indicted  by  The  Hague. 

Contrary  to  all  public  statements, 
Gen  Djukic  broke  under  interroga- 
tion after  his  capture  last  month. 
Despite  denials  from  his  lawyers,  he 
made  statements  about  his  involve- 
ment in  the  war.  while  under  inter- 
rogation in  Sarajevo  and  awaiting . 
extradition  to  Holland.  These  con- 
fessions detail  a quid  pro  quo 
arrangement  between  his  army  and 
the  Croats.  . ! 

Bosnia's  war  was  fought  in  the 
wake  of  a meeting  between  Croa- 
tia s President  Frapjo  Tudjman  and  . 
Serbia’s  Slobodan  Milosevic  in. 
fpring  1991  at  Karadjordjevo,  Set*- 
bin.  The  agenda  wa9  tiie  division  of 
Bosnia  into  two, . rethnically  pure" 
states  with , “just  a bit  left",  as  Mr 
Tudiman  later  put  it,  for  the  Mus- 
lims. ..  .. 


what  I have  said,  and  I accept  it  as 
my  own.  The  authorities  behaved 
correctly." 

To  move  his  Yugoslav  tanks, 
troops,  artillery  and  munitions  into 
and  across  Bosnia,  Gen  Djukic 
needed  a minimum  of  900  tonnes  of 
fuel  a month.  Despite  the  embargo 
on  Yugoslavia  and  a supposed  em- 
bargo by  Yugoslavia  on  the  Bosnian 
Serbs,  Gen  Djukic  says  he  had  “no 
problems  with  supplies  of  fuel  until 
the  beginning  of  1995“. 

Supplies  from  Yugoslavia  had  be- 
come unreliable  by  mid-1993.  So, 
Gen  Djukic  says,  the  Bosnian  Serb 
prime  minister,  Vladimir  Lukic, 
began  negotiations  with  the  Croats 
on  his  behalf. 

Gen  Djukic  recalls  meetings  with 
the  Croats  in  the  no-nian’s-land  vil- 
lage of  Rnjan,  new  Gmhovo.  They 
were  attended  by  tiie  Serb  defence 
minister,  Susan  Kovacevic.  and  the 
vice-president  of  the  “Herzeg- 
Bosne"  Croat  statelet,  Jadranko 
Prlic. 

Gen  Djukic  says  fuel  from  the 
Croatian  port  of  Split  was  taken  in 
15-truck  convoys,  “escorted  by  the 
Croatian  police"  to  be  handed  over 
at  Rnjan  or  Stolnc.  near  Mostar. 

Die  deal  “continued  for  about  18 
months  . . . until  the  end  of  1994“  — 
nearly  n year  after  the  cessation  of 
Croat- Mus l ini  hostilities  and  the 
founding  of  the  federation. 

There  was  a massacre  on  the 
Vares  front,  in  the  Muslim  village  of 
Stupni  Do.  where  a unit  of  the  Bos- 
nian Croat  army  (HVO)  murdered 
16  civilians.  Its  leader,  lvica  Rnjic. 
has  been  indicted  by  Die  Hague. 
Captain  Rnjic  was  a familiar  and 
menacing  figure  in  tiie  hardline 
Croat  town  of  Kisefjak.  A former  Yu- 
goslav army  captain,  lie  had  come  to 
command  the  HVO's  2nd  Opera- 
tional Group.  He  was  an  impeccably 
anti-Serb  Croat  nationalist.  But  Gen 
Djukic  recalls  him  in  another  role. 

'The  continued  transactions  over 
fuel  were  the  result  of  contact  be- 
tween our  intelligence  officers  . . . 
and  members  of  the  HVO.  the  main 
one  being  a person  called  Capt  Rajic 
from  Kiseljak."  Gen  Djukic  says  Capt 
Rajic  organised . shipments  of  fuel, 
and  tiie  forced  evacuation  of  the 
Vares  Croats,  with  the  chief  > of  Serb 
intelligence,  Colonel  Petr  Salapora. , 

. " 15:  '•  ••.-  1 : 

KISELJAK  thrived  on  Serbian 
business  and  held  the  keys 
to  the  black  market  In  be- 
sieged Sarajevo.  When  the  time 
came  for  the  Muslim  and  Croat  al- 
lies to  try  to  break  the  siege  in  the 
summer  of  1995,  the  HVO  had  pri- 
vate doubts.  Kiseljak  . was  also  the 
headquarters  of  the  United  Nations 
body  Unprofbr.  Intelligence  wire- 
taps : on  1 local  military  communica- 
tions reveal  the  sabotage  of  tiie  joint 
offensive  by  the  HVO.  • . •• 

. The  HVO  was  assigned  to  attack 
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The  scheme  disappeared  In  the  a key  Serb  stronghold,  Kokoska. 
fog  of  war.  Even  the  Croat?Musllm  • But  a phone  call  on  July  18  betweefi 


^ in  1993  was  consigned.  ,to  his- 
tory by  skilful  US  diplomacy  and  the 
Dayton  accord;  But  on  ithe  ground, 
the  Serbo-Croat  carvetup  remained 
a^ve,:  • .'■  . : 

Geo, Djukic  knew  that  an  armV 
marches  on  its  petrol  tank,  that  fuel 
to  its  lifeblood.  He,  said  as. much  in 


Zepce  fighting  alongside  the  Serbs. 

The  men,  now  back  home  in 
JaJce,  recall  the  most  extraordinary 
moment  of  their  war.  On  April  3, 
1993,  the  deputy  president  of 
“Herzeg-Bosne"  fnow  President 
Zubak)  breezed  across  their  front 
lines  from  Serb  territory. 

Die  Croats  say  President  Zubak 
was  holding  meetings  with  General 
Major  Momir  Talic,  the  Serb  com- 
mander in  Bapja  Luka,  and  Colonel 
Vladimir  Arsic  of  Projector  — former 
director  of  Manjaca  concentration 
camp  in  which  both  Croats  and 
Muslims  were  tortured. 

On  August  5,  1993,  Mr  Zubak 
again  crossed  into  110th  brigade 
country  from  the  Serb  side.  He  had 


met  a Serb  major,  Mirko  Slavuljica, 
to  discuss  bringing  the  two  units 
together.  “I  remember  thinking  I 
didn’t  understand  tiie  war  any 
more,”  says  Darko  P,  a Croat  sol- 
dier. “We  fought  the  Chetniks;  they 
killed  our  people  in  Jajce,  and  my 
brother  at  Kupres.  Now  it  was  like 
we  were  video  game  soldiers.  These 
people  had  the  joystick  and  were 
dealing  with  the  Chetniks." 

President  Zubak  declined  to  re-' 
spond  to  these  allegations  at  the 
weekend,  but  an  official  at  his  head- 
quarters denied-  lie  favoured  al- 
liance with  the  Serbs. 

Another  link  to  the  Serbs  was 
Mladen  Naletilic,  known  as  ’Tlita", 
a powerful  figure  in  “Herzeg- 
Bosne".  Tula  became  the  HVO's 
head  man  in  Croat  Mostar,  scene  of 
a ferocious  siege  against  the  Mus- 
lim quarter  and  of  recent  tensions  in 


the  federation.  There  are  several 
testimonies  on  Thta's  brutal  con- 
duct in  Mostar,  including  allega- 
tions that  his  soldiers  violated 
: Muslim  women. 

Tuta  has  unimpeachable  Croat 
nationalist  credentials.  In  exile  in 
Australia  and  Germany,  he  cam- 
paigned against  the  Yugoslav 
regimes,  both  communist  and  Ser- 
bian nationalist  He  was  fond-raiser 
for  Hrvastsko  Ognjiate  (Croatian 
Hearth),  a'neo-Ustashe  group  nos- 
• talgic  for  the  Nazi  puppet  regime.  I11 
1990,  he  returned  to  Croalin,  and 
then  to  Herzegovina  on  the  eve  of 
the  Yugoslav  onslaught.  But  Tuta 
wo9  working  for  tiie  Yugoslavs. 

Small  wonder  that,  alongside 
Capt  Rajic’s  Kiseljak,  Tula’s  fiefdom 
of  Mostar  and  Stoiac  was  the  crucial 
junction  for  the  joint  endeavour  of 
Croats  and  Serbs. 


the  Serb  deputy  security  comraap-  .1 
der,  Marko  Lugonja*.  and  .am  Inter-  I 
.mediary,-  called ' Zdanko  reveals  a , : I 
■ plan, for  the  Serbs,  to  letithe  Croats  .1 
, film  a supposed  victory  oil  Secb  ter-  1 
ritory  to  "fool  the  international  coni- , j. 
•munltyand  the  Muslims?.  ■ . ■ n | 
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To  some  Croat  soldiers  in  cento 
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8 UK  NEWS 

The  Week  in  Britain  James  Lewis 

UK  firms  implicated  in 
‘torture  weapons’  trade 


IN  THE  WAKE  of  the  "arms  to 
Iran”  scandal,  Britain  was  accused 
last  week  of  still  being  involved  in 
the  murky  trade  of  selling  electronic 
“shock  batons",  classified  as  torture 
weapons,  to  notorious  regimes  such 
as  that  of  Zaire,  even  though  they 
are  banned  in  Britain  under  the 
Firearms  Act 

A TV  investigation  found  that  two 
companies — based  in  West  London 
and  Salisbury  — were  prepared  to 
accept  orders  for  the  batons,  at  $75- 
$115  each,  to  be  supplied  through 
third  countries  such  as  South 
Africa,  because  it  would  be  illegal  to 
ship  them  from  England. 

One  of  the  companies  confirmed 
that  it  had  supplied  the  batons  to 
Nigeria,  Libya,  Mexico,  Sierra 
Leone,  Burma,  Peru  and  Angola, 
though  a director  said:  “We  don’t 
supply  equipment  that  is  knowingly 
used  for  torture." 

That  batons  are  made,  and  ex- 
ported illegally,  from  Mexico,  where 
the  head  of  a manufacturing  firm  ad- 
mitted they  could  be  dangerous,  "es- 
pecially when  put  in  the  groin".  The 
same  TV  team  revealed  last  year 
that  batons  made  in  Germany  had 
been  supplied  to  Lebanon  nnd  Saudi 
Arabia  by  Royal  Ordnance,  a former 
state-owned  concern  which  was  sold 
to  British  Aerospace. 

Britain  may.  however,  join  with 
tlie  Pentagon  in  declaring  a ban  on 
landmines.  America's  top  general 
John  Shaliltashvili,  chairman  of  the 
joint  chiefs  of  staff,  has  already  de- 
cided that  landmines  are  “morally 
indefensible  ” and  senior  British  de- 
fence officials  were  flying  to  Wash- 
ington this  week  to  review  their 
defence  of  anti-personnel  devices  as 
legitimate  weapons. 


AFTER  MONTHS  of  damaging 
speculation,  the  leader  of  the 
"new*  Labour  Party,  Tony  Blair,  is 
to  commit  hia  party  to  renationallse 
Ralltrack,  the  company  which  will 
operate  all  railway  track,  signalling 
and  stations  after  privatisation. 

Mr  Blair  has  so  far  gone  no  further 
than  to  say  a Labour  government 
would  restore  a “publicly  owned,  pub- 
licly accountable  railway".  This  has 
not  satisfied  some  factions  of  die 
party,  or  the  trade  unions,  who  have 
demanded  to  know  how  the  railways 
can  be  renationalised  at  minimal  cost 
to  the  public  purse. 

Rniltrack  will  be  the  subject  of  a 
£2  billion  flotation  in  May,  and  Mr 
Blair's  hand  has  been  forced  be- 
cause, by  law.  Labour  must  disclose 
its  plans  in  die  sale  prospectus  for  the 
information  of  — and  possibly  a de- 
terrent to — prospective  investors. 

In  recent  years  Labour  has  shied 
away  from  using  the  word  “national- 
isation" as  being  a vote-loser.  The 
public’s  hostility  to  rail  privatisation, 
however,  is  growing  rather  than 
falling  away,  so  Labour  may  have  lit- 
tle to  lose  by  announcing  its  buy- 
back plana  Its  problem  will  be  In 
finding  a suitably  inexpensive  for- 
mula for  doing  so  that  will  not 
frighten  the  voters. 


RESEARCHERS  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Environment  were 
shocked  by  their  own  findings  when 
they  sought  to  measure  the  effec- 
tiveness of  official  conservation 
policies.  Their  report,  Indicators  of 
Sustainable  Development  for  the 


UK,  shows  that  at  the  current  rate 
of  consumption  Britain  will  exhaust 
its  domestic  oil  supplies  in  14  years 
and  run  out  of  gas  in  25  years. 

Particularly  alarming  was  the 
finding  that,  in  spite  of  more  effi- 
cient car  engines,  the  average 
Briton  travels  less  far  for  each  gal- 
lon of  fuel  consumed  than  in  1970. 
This  is  largely  because  of  fuel 
wasted  In  traffic  congestion,  and  the 
dramatic  rise  in  bus  and  rail  fares, 
which  has  made  use  of  private  cars 
relatively  more  advantageous. 


BRITAIN'S  record  on  race  rela- 
tions was  harshly  criticised  by 
the  United  Nations  Committee  on 
the  Elimination  of  Racial  Discrimi- 
nation (CERD),  which  claimed  that 
a disproportionate  number  of  peo- 
ple who  die  in  policy  custody,  or  suf- 
fer police  brutality,  are  from  ethnic 
minorities.  It  also  condemned  high 
black  unemployment,  under-repre- 
sentation of  ethnic  minorities  in  pol- 
itics, die  army  and  the  police,  and 
the  large  number  of  black  children 
expelled  from  schools. 

It  recommended  widespread 
changes  to  race  legislations,  criti- 
cised the  absence  of  a Bill  of  Rights 
and  (he  failure  to  extend  the  Race 
Relations  Act  to  Northern  Ireland.  It 
did,  however,  welcome  new  legisla- 
tion to  tackle  racial  harassment,  ef- 
forts to  recruit  ethnic  minorities  to 
the  police  and  the  provision  of  edu- 
cation grants  to  minorities. 


PADDY  ASHDOWN,  leader  of 
the  Liberal  Democrats,  joined 
in  the  condemnation  of  the  Govern- 
ment’s ban  on  gays  In  the  armed 
forces,  saying  that  many  of  Britain's 
greatest  soldiers  were  gay  and  re- 
vealing that  he  himself  had,  as  a sol- 
dier, been  saved  from  death  by  a 
gay  officer  colleague.  And  he  criti- 
cised Lab6ur  for  ducking  the  gay 
issue  and  pandering  to  prejudice. 

The  ban  on  gays  in  die  forces  is 
based  on  the  claim  that  homosexual- 
ity is  "Intolerable"  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  servicemen.  This  was 
not  the  experience  of  Nick  EJwood,  a 
former  trumpet-major  in  the  6th 
Royal  InniBkilling  Dragoon  Guards, 
who  revealed  that  he  had  once  got 
"engaged”  to  a paratrooper  in  the 
Rhine  army.  He  said  his  behaviour 
did  attract  the  attention  of  thie  mili- 
tary police,  but  they  called  off  their 
investigation  when  they  discovered 
that  20  per  cent  of  the  soldiers  In  his 
band  were  also  gay. 


If  I COME  Ot(r,  reopAg 
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The  once  familiar  police  box  and  its  hi-tech  replacement 

Time  moves  on  for  Tardis’ 


YEARS  after  the  familiar  blue 
police  box,  made  famous  by 
Dr  Who,  disappeared  from  the 
streets,  Its  hi-tech,  multi-lingual, 
touch-screen  replacement  has  ar- 
rived, write 8 Dunoon  Campbell 
A prototype  will  be  making  its 
debut  on  the  streets  of  east 
London  In  a few  weeks.  The  new 
box  is  part  of  a project  called 
ATTACH,  the  somewhat  tortuous 
acronym  for  the  Advanced 
TransEuropean  Telematics 
Applications  for  Communications 
Help,  which  may  not  yet  have 
quite  the  same  frisson  uh  Dr 
Who’s  Tnrdis. 


It  is  described  as  a multi- 
media  kiosk  and  will  be  placed 
at  first  in  shopping  centres, 
council  offices,  and  attached  to 
police  stations. 

The  experiment  will  be  part- 
funded  by  the  European 
Commission  and  similar  tests 
will  be  carried  out  simultane- 
ously in  Scotland,  Sweden,  the* 
Netherlands  and  Greece. 

Gary  Fitzpatrick,  of  the 
Metropolitan  police's  depart- 
ment of  technology,  said: 
“Eventually  it  could  be  used  for 
showing  your  driving  licence  or 
for  paying  a fine." 


Death  fails 
to  halt  use  * 
of  CS  spray 

Gary  Younge 

POLICE  will  continue  lo  useCS 
spray,  they  insisted  this  wed, 
despite  calls  for  its  suspension  firm 
MPs,  civil  liberty  groups  and 
racist  organisations  following  tht 
death  of  a Ghanaian-born  asyluo 
seeker  early  last  Saturday  mornioj 
Ihrahima  Scy,  aged  29,  died  after 
he  was  sprayed  with  the  incaptt 
taut,  in  the  first  ease  of  its  tad  1 
Neighbours  say  about  10  officen 
overpowered  Mr  Sey  following  i 
domestic  disturbance  at  his  homei 
Ilford,  Essex. 

After  a struggle  the  police  hand 
cuffed  him  anti  put  him  Into  a pofo 
van.  He  was  taken  to  Ilford  po fee 
station  and  then  to  King  Georgri 
hospital,  Ilford,  where  he  was  late 
pronounced  dead.  ...J 

‘There  is  no  evidence  to  suggM  I 
the  CS  spray  contributed  to  fc 
tragic  death.  Tlicre  art*  no  plans  & 
suspend  use  of  this  spray,  which  hi* 
been  used  on  more  than  20  oco 
shims  so  far,  and  we  are  not  aware  t' 
any  cases  of  long-term  adverse  rea 
linns,"  said  a spokesman  for  lb 
Association  nf  Chief  Police  Offwt- 
A post -morn -tit  exiiminatiun K- 
three  pathologists  indicated  dial  Mr 
Sey  su  t iered  I mm  hyinTteaw 
heart  disease  ami  had  collapsed k! 

I lowing  a perii»d  i»l  exertion. 
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Beef  hormone  ban  upheld 


Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels 

BRITAIN  stood  out  against  its 
European  Union  partners  on 
Monday  in  opposing  an  ex- 
tendon to  the  ban  oti  growth-pro- 
moting hormones  in  beef  cattle, 
despite  overwhelming  evidence  of 
consumer  resistance. 

However,  agriculture  ministers  of 
member  states  meeting  In  Brussels 
confirmed  the  EU’a  existing  ban  on 
hormones  despite  a looming  clash 
with  the  United  States,  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  Canada,  all  of 
which  want  Europe  to  open  Its  mar- 
kets to  hormone-treated  beef. 

Only  Britain  opposed  the  ban, 
claiming  there  is  no  scientific  evi- 
dence that  the  hormones  are  harm- 
ful to  humans. 

A British  official  in  Brussels  said: 
“We  believe  that  science  should  be 
followed  in  this  area.  This  is  a prob- 
lem of  international  trade  and  you 


cannot  control  inlmiationni  trade 
on  emotional  grounds.  To  renew  the 
ban  could  be  seen  as  provocative." 

The  ministers  also  extended  tlie 
ban  to  cover  substances  such  as 
angel  duBt.  Although  Britain  accepts 
that  angel  dust  is  potentially  harmful 
to  the  cardiovascular  system  — not 
least  to  the  farmers  who  inhale  it 
while  sprinkling  it  on  fodder  — ] >mt- 
glaB  Hogg,  the  agriculture  minister, 
argued  that  its  use  should  be  nl- 
lowed  for  pregnant  entile. 

Tlie  extension  of  the  linn  on  hor- 
mones came  just  a week  before  the 
EU  Ib  to  enter  negotiations  with  tlie 
US  nl  tlio  World  Trade  Organisa- 
tion. America,  whose  beef  exports 
to  Europe  iiavc  slumped  by  more 
than  two-thirds  since  the  ban  wns  in- 
troduced in  1988,  is  demanding  that 
the  market  should  be  oix*ned  up 
once  more  under  the  terms  of  the 
Gatt  world  trade  deal. 

Meanwhile,  the  agriculture  minis- 


ters agreed  tough  sanctions  ag»* 
farmers  cnuglii  injecting  their 
with  hormones  and  increased  it 
sped  ions  tu  catch  culprits. 

illicit  trade  in  hormone**  u*wK 
promote  rapid  weight  gain  is  in*' 
itiR.  Tlie  drugs  are  believed  to  * 
smuggled  from  eastern  Europe1111 
trade  reputed  t»  be  worth  at  1# 
$1110  million  a year  In 
alone.  Other  countries  where 
iiwmr  treatment  is  known  lo  w® 
are  Krnnce.,  Spain  nnd  Ireland. 

Despite  (he  ban,  it  is  cslinj* 
that  six  out  of  every  10  beef  cat*1 
Belgium  lire  injected.  Last  ye*!8 
Inspector  rcHpouaible  for 
Ing  meat  waa  shot  (lend,  His 
hnvo  not  been  caugilL 
Under  the  sanctions,  fen®* 
would  lose  their  subsidies  for  r» 
ing  cattle -about  $135  per 
— for  a year,  nnd  for  » sew® 
offence  they  would  lose  EU  fan®* 
for  five  years. 
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Coma  patient 
awakes  after 
seven  years 


Clara  Dyer 

A MAN  who  for  seven  years  was 
thought  to  be  in  the  same  per- 
manent unconscious  state  as  the 
“right  to  die”  Hillsborough  victim, 
Tony  Bland,  has  become  aware  of 
his  surroundings  and  is  communi- 
cating with  hospital  staff. 

At  one  time  the  health  authority 
then  caring  for  the  man  in  the  north 
of  England  discussed  asking  the 
High  Court  to  approve  the  with- 
drawal of  the  artificial  feeding  keep- 
ing him  alive. 

But  his  wife  was  implacabty  op- 
posed and  the  idea  was  not  pursued, 
although  relatives  have  no  right 
legally  to  veto  doctors’  decisions  in 
such  cases. 

The  case  of  the  former  business- 
man, diagnosed  as  in  a persistent 
vegetative  state  (PVS),  casts  serious 
doubt  over  experts’  ability  to  diag- 
nose such  cases  reliably,  and  raises 
further  doubts  about  safeguards  to 
ensure  against  mistakes  in  right  to 
die  cases. 

Last  week  a brain-damaged  musi- 
cian at  the  same  hospital,  who  had 
also  been  diagnosed  as  in  PVS,  told 
police  via  a computer  and  buzzer 
how  he  was  attacked  on  a late  night 
train  nearly  two  years  ago. 

The  businessman's  case  is  more 
remarkable  because  of  the  length  of 
time  he  waa  thought  to  be  uncon- 
scious, after  an  anaesthetic  error 
during  a routine  operation.  Cases 
like  his.  where  the  brain  has  been 
starved  of  oxygen,  are  also  thought 
to  be  less  likely  to  be  wrongly  diag- 
nosed than  head  injuries. 

Not  all  the  English  cases  hove  been 
as  thoroughly  investigated  as  Tony 
Bland’s,  which  went  to  court  in  1992 
and  ended  in  his  death  the  following 
r year.  In  1994,  tlie  High  Court  and 
Court  of  Appeal  approved  a decision 
by  doctors  caring  for  a 24-year-old 
man  diagnosed  as  in  PVS  for  2'4 
years,  after  a huge  drugs  overdose, 
not  to  reconnect  his  feeding  tube, 
which  had  become  dislodged. 

In  the  light  of  the  latest  case,  the 
Official  Solicitor’s  office,  which  rep- 
resents patients’  interests  in  such 
cases,  is  expected  to  widen  the  teats 
used  to  determine  whether  patients 
ore  beyond  recovery. 


Unionists  condemn  ‘sell-out’  on  arms 


inquiry  hears  of  drought  evacuation  plan 


Martin  Walnwright ' 

MASS  evacuation  of  parts  of  the 
industrial  North  was  sug- 
gested at  the  height  of  last  year’s 
Pennine  drought,  it  emerged  oh 
Monday  at  the  opening  of  a public 
Inquiry  Into  Yorkshire  Water’s  han- 
dling of  the  crisis. 

More  than  1 million  people  In 
Bradford  and  Halifax  could  have 
been  involved  if  a £27  million  water- 
tankering  operation  had  not  been 
adopted  — under  government  pres- 
sure — to  prevent  reservoirs  from  1 
running  dry. 

Yorkshire  Water  defended  its 
drought  management  to  the  inquiry, 
but  warned  of  draconian  water-saw 
Ing  ideas  for  the  year  ahead.  Heavy 


water-users  may  be  targeted  for  se- 
lective metering  if  control  of  leakage 
from  pipes  continues  to  prove  obsti- 
nately slow  to  take  effect. 

Ann  Beattie,  emergency  planning 
officer  for 1 Bradford  council,  out- 
lined the  evacuation  contingency  to 
John  Uff  QC,  chairman  of  the  inde- 
pendent inquiry,  which  is  expected 
to  last  for  two  weeks.  She  said  that 
at  meetings  in  August,  Yorkshire 
Water  had  dismissed  tankering  as 
Impossible  "because  too  many  lor- 
ries would  be  needed  for  any  worth- 
while effect 

“In  the  event  of  reservoirs  run- 
ning dry  the  only  logical  outcome 
was  that  Yorkshire  Water  would  be 
looking  to  local  authorities  to  evacu- 
ate tlie  area.” 


On-  Monday  night  Yorfe^j  • 
water  denied  there  had  been 
plans  for  evacuation.  TWs 
never  been  discussed  at  semo^  • 
between  the  council  and  oiwf0 
a spokeswoman  said. 

Yorkshire's  record 
by  the  National  Rivers' AndgJ; 
which  also  accused  the  l 

failing  to  introdute  emergent ‘rji 
aures  quickly  enough  at  the  : 

the  crisis  last  summer. 

John  Barrett  said:  “It 
rYorkshirel  failed  to  r®“u^to(jo| 
age,  In  spite  of  a comnwn*®*^}- 
so.  The  fnilure  to  achieve  redu  ^ 
has  materially  contributed  J t 
frequency  of  drought  order*  , L 
1990s."  V-V-f 

Tlie  inquiry  continues. 


Guardian  Reporters 

THE  Northern  Ireland  peace 
process  was  plunged  deeper 
into  crisis  last  week  when 
unionists  furiously  denounced  re- 
ports that  the  British  and  Irish  gov- 
ernments have  agreed  not  to  let  the 
question  of  paramilitary  weapons 
derail  all-party  talks. 

David  THinble,  the  Ulster  Union- 
ist leader,  said  that  a Dublin-London 
"joint  consultation  document’’  had 
all  the  hallmarks  of  having  been 
cooked  up  by  the  Northern  Ireland 
Office  and  the  Irish  government 
The  paper  contains  two  proposals 
which  cut  across  the  opinions  of  the 
main  unionist  parties  and  which 
they  regard  as  another  concession 
to  tiie  IRA  and  Sinn  Fein. 

These  are  that  both  London  and 
Dublin  have  committed  themselves 
to  not  allowing  the  decommission- 
ing of  paramilitary  weapons  to  be 
dealt  with  in  isolation  from  other  as- 
pects of  peace  negotiations  and  so 
risk  talk9  grinding  to  a halt  on  the 
first  day. 

And  secondly  that  the  two  gov- 
ernments have  agreed  to  co-chair  a 
management  committee  to  oversee 
all  three  strands  of  the  peace  talks, 
covering  relationships  between  the 
north  and  south  of  Ireland.  North- 
ern Ireland's  internal  settlement, 
and  the  future  of  relations  between 
London  and  Dublin. 

According  to  tlie  Ulster  Unionists 
this  means  that  John  Major  has  re- 
neged on  promises  that  Dublin  will 
not  be  given  a say  in  any  matters 
which  are  purely  the  concern  of 
Northern  Ireland  — something 
which  they  see  as  another  step  to- 
wards joint  authority. 

The  angle  issue  of  decommission- 
ing of  arms  will  not  be  allowed  to  de- 
rail talks  in  Northern  Ireland, 
President  Clinton  and  tlie  Irish  prime 
minister,  John  Bruton,  both  stressed 
on  Sunday  in  St  Patrick’s  Day  state 
ments  from  the  White  House. 

Mr  Bruton  insisted  in  his  White 
House  speech:  “We  are  not  willing  to 
allow  any  one  item,  be  it  decommis- 
sioning or  anything  else,  to  prevent 
progress  on  other  items.’’ 

President  Clinton  made  an  extra- 
ordinarily direct  St  Patrick's  Day  ap- 
peal to  the  seven  leaders  of  the  army 
council  of  the  IRA,  telling  them  they 
did  not  have  to  trust  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  proceed  with  peace 


Fears  over  reactor  design 


Simon  Baavla  and  Paul  Brown 

AFULLSCALE  safety  investiga- 
tion has  been  launched  at  two 
°f  Britain’s  most  modern  nuclear 
power  stations  after  an  emergency 
shutdown  during  refuelling  raised 
fears  of  an  inherent  design  fault. 

The  Incident  occurred  at 
Heyaham  2 power  station  in  Lan- 
cashire on  January  29  when  a seven- 
tonne  fuel  rod  became  stuck  in  the 
reactor  core  during  refuelling. 

A.  second  attempt  to  lower  the 
fuel  assembly  into  a refuelling  chan- 
nel  foiled  and  safety  devices  auto- 
matically shut  down  the  reactor  for 
a second  time. 

Preliminary  Investigations  found 
bat  the  fuel  channel  through  which 
<ne  rod  was  being  lowered  had  be- 
come distorted  so  that  a casing  at 
foe  top  of  the  feel  assembly  jammed. 

Government  safely  inspectors 
widened  the  new  safety  procedures 
t0  Tomess,  an  advanced  gas-cooled 
roactor  of  the  same  design  in  Scot- 


talks,  since  the  honour  of  the  United 
States  stood  behind  any  deal  that 
might  be  made.  The  United  States 
has  placed  its  good  faith  in  the  ulti- 
mate outcome  of  the  product,”  he 
said  from  the  White  House. 

Meanwhile,  in  north  Belfast  a girl 
aged  about  10  was  shot  dead  mid  a 
man  was  critically  injured  on  Friday 
last  week  when  a gunman  fired 
through  the  window  of  a house. 

A nurse  living  nearby  went  to  the 
girl’s  aid  but  she  was  declared  dead 
on  arrival  at  hospital.  She  was  sit- 
ting on  the  man's  knee  watching 
television  when  tlie  gunman  struck. 


The  man,  in  his  early  20s,  was  un- 
derstood to  have  been  visiting  the 
family.  He  was  critically  ill  in  hospi- 
tal. A number  of  men  pulled  up  in  a 
car  outside  the  house.  One  got  out 
and  opened  fire. 

On  the  same  day,  Northern  Ire- 
land slid  further  towards  a return  to 
violence  when  loyalists  warned  the 
IRA  that  unless  it  swiftly  restores 
the  ceasefire,  its  attacks  would  be 
matched  “blow  for  blow”. 

Tlie  warning  came  as  the  Sinn 
Fein  president,  Gerry  Adams,  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States  under 
increasing  pressure  from  President 


‘Loyalty’  bar  limits  Irish 


I RISH  and  Commonwealth  citi- 
I zens  are  to  be  banned  from 
applying  for  up  to  125,000  civil 
service  jobs  from  June  as  a 
result  of  a cabinet  decision  to 
eradicate  the  "anomalies”  in  a 
European  Union  labour  market 
directive,  writes  Man  Travis. 

The  posts,  which  cover  a quar- 
ter of  the  home  Civil  Service, 
hove  been  defined  by  the 
European  Court  as  requiring 
“special  allegiance  to  the  state” 


and  so  should  be  reserved  for 
UK  nationals.  The  jobs  Include 
army,  police  and  other  posts 
which  Involve  exercising  “the 
power  of  arrest,  entry,  search  or 
seizure”. 

The  Cabinet  Office  confirmed 
that  the  prohibition  will  come 
into  effect  from  June,  but  said  it 
would  not  afreet  Irish  Republic 
or  Commonwealth  citizens  al- 
ready working  in  these  sensitive 
jobs  on  May  31. 


Clinton  for  a new  ceasefire.  Mr 
Adams’s  flight  coincided  with  an  ad- 
mission by  the  IRA  that  it  bombed 
London’s  Brompton  Road  earlier  this 
month. 

Last  week’s  statement  from  the 
Combined  Loyalist  Military  Com- 
mand, the  umbrella  leadership  of 
the  Iflster  Volunteer  Force.  Ulster 
Freedom  Fighters  and  Red  Hand 
Commando,  said  that  in  the  month 
since  the  Docklands  bombing  it  had 
“withstood  the  provocation”  that 
had  killed  “innocent  British  fellow- 
citizens". 

• Detectives  hunting  the  IRA 
bombers  who  targeted  London's 
Docklands  on  February  9 were  ex- 
pected to  travel  to  Northern  Ireland 
this  week.  Commander  John  Grieve, 
head  of  the  anti-terrorist  branch, 
was  to  meet  with  senior  Royal  Ul- 
ster Constabulary  officers  trying  to 
trace  the  movements  of  the  lorry 
used  to  transport  the  1.0001b  bomb. 

Police  believe  the  flat-backed 
transporter  was  modified  some- 
where in  the  border  region  of  South 
Armagh,  but  security  sources  in 
Belfast  said  thiB  week  that  the  ter- 
rorist team  responsible  had  not 
been  identified.  Two  men  were 
killed  and  40  people  injured  In  the 
Docklands  blast. 


Working  abroad? 


Future  in  Sterling 


Finances  in  good  hands 


land,  until  the  precise  cause  of  the 
Incident  has  been  established. 

Both  the  Nuclear  Installations  In- 
spectorate (NIC  and  the  company 
admitted  that  the  investigation  waa 
trying  to  determine  whether  the  in- 
cident was  a symptom  of  an  inher- 
ent design  fault  or  a freak  incident 

A spokesman  for  Nuclear  Electric 
said  150  refuellings  had  been  carried 
out  at  Heysham  since  the  company 
was  cleared  to  change  rods  while  the 
station  was  still  generating  power  — 
so-called  “on-load  refuelling”.  This 
was  the  first  incident  of  its  kind. 

Nil  believes  there  are  indications 
that  It  was  a “one-off  but  there  are 
fears  that  distortions  are  the  result 
of  the  industry’s  recent  record  of 
running  the  stations  at  maximum 
power  with  resultant  high  tempera- 
tures putting  strain  on  the  machines. 

If  the  problem  cannot  be  cor- 
rected and  the  industry  is  forced  to 
shut  clown  the  reactora  for  refu- 
elling, the  economic  viability  of  the 
. industry  Mil  be  threatened.  
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Guardian  reporters  on  the  week  when  a lone  gunman  brought  ‘absolute  hell’  to  a small  Scottish  community 
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A misfit,  who 
liked  boys 
and  guns, 
took  revenge 
on  a society 
that  he  felt 
rejected  by 

"THOMAS  HAMILTON,  aged  43, 
r sat  down  in  his  scruffy,  damp 
Stirling  flat  and  tapped  out  what  was 
to  be  one  of  his  Anal  angry  com- 
plaints against  the  world.  Less  than 
two  months  later  he  acted  out  the 
revenge  he  sought  against  a society 
that  had  "contaminated”  and  "poi- 
soned1* people  against  him. 

In  his  neatly  typed  letter,  he  com- 
plained that  “parents  had  heard 
vague  gossip”  that  he  was  a "per- 
vert”. When  “previously  happy  peo- 
ple are  poisoned  in  this  way  they 
become  hostile  and  unapproach- 
able", he  warned. 

Hamilton  was  hostile  and  unap- 
proachable himself.  In  a confused 
childhood,  lie  had  been  brought  up 
to  believe  that  his  mother,  Agnes, 
was  his  "sister”  and  his  grand- 
parents, Jim  and  Kate  Hamilton, 
were  his  "parents”. 

Hiu  real  father,  Thomas  Walt, 
last  saw  his  son  when  he  was  18 
months  old.  when  he  broke  up  with 
Agnes.  He  has  since  remarried  and 
had  four  more  children. 

Hamilton’s  grandfather,  Jim,  now 
aged  88,  whose  wife  died  in  1988, 
left  the  two-bedroom  council  Oat  he 
shared  with  his  grandson  after  a 
row.  He  has  not  spoken  to  him  for 
four  years. 

Hamilton's  mother,  Agnes,  said 
she  did  not  recognise  the  klUer  as 
her  son.  She  said  9he  had  never 
known  him  to  be  angry  or  to  bear  n 
grudge.  "He  seemed  to  gel  on  with 
everybody  that  I know  of,"  she  said. 

But  Hamilton’s  big  problem  was 
that  he  hardly  got  on  with  anyone. 
He  was  In  his  early  20s  when  he  was 
removed  from  the  Scout  Association 
in  1974,  less  than  a year  after  he  had 
become  a leader.  The  grudge  he  felt 
at  his  dismissal  never  left  him. 

He  was  expelled  because  he  was 
seen  as  irresponsible  rather  than 
because  of  any  sexual  malpractice. 
Former  Scout  Commissioner  Com- 
rie  Deuchars  said:  "His  organising 
skills  were  dismal.  He  was  not  right 
for  the  job.  There  was  no  planning 
to  his  activities.  He  was  in  it  for  self- 
glory rather  than  the  interests  of 
the  boys." 

Ever  since  that  departure,  Hamil- 
ton pursued  his  twin  interests  of  boys 
dubs  and  guns.  Despite  the  rumours 
and  misgivings  of  parents,  be  was 
surprisingly  successful  in  setting  up 
clubs  and  recruiting  members. 

One  15-year-old  from  Stirling, 
who  attended  Hamilton's  dubs,  de- 
scribed what  became  the  standard 
procedure  in  the  clubs.  “He  used  to 
say  to  us:  ‘You  should  take  off  your 
T-shirts  and  have  bare  tops.’  So  you 
would  just  have  your  shorts  on.  He 
used  to  say  ‘Let's  see  who  lias  the 
best  build.1” 

A 13-year-old  said:  "He  was  really 
mad  about  fitness.  He  would  video 
the  gymnastics.  My  dad  banned  me 
from  going.  He  used  to  say  to  me: 
You  can  come  around  and  see  my 


Nation  faces  up  to  tragedy 


Hamilton:  nursed  his  wrath 


gun.'  I thought  he  was  a right 
weirdo." 

Hamilton  hired  school  halls  from 
three  separate  local  authorities  to 
run  sports  clubB  for  boys  over  a pe- 
riod of  at  least  10  years.  One  by  one 
they  became  aiudou9  about  his  activ- 
ities and  terminated  the  agreement 

Tom  Dalr,  then  education  chair- 
man at  one  council,  took  the  deci- 
sion to  cease  the  lets.  “There  was 
nothing  tangible  that  we  would  want 
to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  po- 
lice. It  was  more  of  an  instinctive  re- 
sponse to  a number  of  things  that 
had  been  building  up.” 

One  regular  recipient  of  Hamil- 
ton’s anxious  pleading  was  the  local 
MP  and  Scottish  Secretary,  Michael 
Forsyth,  who  has  revealed  that  the 
killer  came  for  advice  to  his  sur- 
geries. Mr  Forsyth  discussed 
Hamilton  with  police  but  they  were 
unable  to  find  evidence  against  him 
which  could  result  in  a prosecution. 

In  a letter  to  parents  last  August, 
Hamilton  referred  to  persistent  ru- 
mours about  him  circulating  in 
Dunblane.  *1  am  writing  to  briefly 
explain  matters  and  dispel  any 
mythBand  gossips." 

THE  fascination  with  guns  ap- 
pears to  date  back  almost  as  for 
aa  his  obsession  with  youth  clubs. 
The  family  who  bought  his  failed 
DIY  shop  in  the  mid-eighties  re- 
ported finding  gun  pellets  at  the  ' 
rear  of  the  premises. 

He  belonged  to  more  than  one 
gun  club.  The  president  of  one,  the 
Stirling  Rifle  and  Pistol  Club, 
George  Smith,  said:  “How  do  you 
know  when  someone  is  going  to  flip 
their  lid  and  do  something  like  this?” 
The  Callander  Gun  Club  turned 
down  his  membership  application.  “I 
knew  of  his  involvement  with  the 
youth  clubs  of  his  own  founding," 
said  foe  secretary,  Raymond  Reid. 

Hamilton  owned  two  9mm  semi- 
automatic pistols,  one  of  them  a 
Browning,  a .357  revolver,  and  a 
fourth  handgun.  His  firearms  cer- 
tificate was  inorder. 

He  had  also  been  a long-standing 
customer  of  D Crockart  and  Sons,  a 
sporting  guns  and  fishing  tackle 
shop  in  Stirling,  where  he  regularly 
bought  ammunition. 

Robert  Bell,  the  proprietor,  said 
that  he  had  known  Hamilton  for  15 
years.  “We  have  had  dealings  with 
him  under  the  Firearms  Act,"  a 
shaken  Mr  Bell  confirmed.  "He 
seemed  quite  normal  at  the  time.” 

But  Hamilton  was  privately  rag- 
ing. He  blamed  the  council  for  the 
collapse  of  the  business  (hat  he  had 
inn  for  14  years. 

He  moved  into  photography, 
mainly  so  that  he  could  take  pic- 
tures of  the  boys  in  Ills  charge.  Tine 
local  camera  shop  refused  to  de- 
velop his  film: 

All  the  while,  Thomas  Hamilton 
nursed  his  wrath  to  keep  it  warm. 


THE  DAY  after  Thomas 
Hamilton  strode  into  Dun- 
blane primary  and  shot  dead 
or  wounded  31  people,  the  head- 
master described  how  he  ran  to  die 
school  gym  to  find  a scene  of  “ab- 
solute hell"  where  16  of  his 
youngest  pupils  and  a teacher  lay 
dead  or  dying. 

Ron  Taylor,  aged  45,  who  was 
first  to  arrive  after  Hamilton  had 
turned  one  of  his  four  guns  on  him- 
self, echoed  the  shock  and  disbelief 
of  the  Scottish  town:  "Evil  visited  us. 
We  don’t  know  why;  we  don't  under-  i 
stand  it,  and  I guess  we  never  will.” 

He  told  how  he  feverishly 
checked  over  the  bodies  of  class 
Primary  One  to  see  who  had  not 
been  fatally  injured.  “We  tried  to 
identify  those  who  were  still  alive 
and  those  whose  wounds  could  be 
heated.  We  did  what  we  could  — it 
wa8justso  little." 

A bereaved  couple,  Willie  and  Ka- 
reen  Turner,  spoke  of  a five-hour 
writ  at  the  school  before  they 
learned  their  daughter  Megan  was 
among  the  mainly  fiveyearold 
victims.  Mrs  Turner  said:  The  wait- 
ing seemed  to  go  on  for  ever.  It  was 
2pm  before  we  were  finally  told  that 
Megan  was  gone.” 

Medical  9taff  who  attended  the 
scene  said  nothing  could  have  pre- 
pared them.  Brenda  Fleming,  an 
accident  and  emergency  consultant, 
said:  'There  were  bodies  every- 
where. It  just  seemed  they  died 
where  they  stood,  it  didn't  seetn 
they  had  long  enough  to  move  nn 
arm  or  leg.  I was  walking  around 
from  body  to  body  to  body  and  say- 
ing That  child  and  that  child  must 
go  first'." 

Tributes  arrived  in  Dunblane 
from  all  over  the  world  as  twu  offi- 
cial inquiries  were  announced,  and 
the  media  masses  descended  on  the 
small  town. 

Flowers,  teddy  bears  and  mes- 
sages were  placed  at  the  school 
gates.  Later  they  were  taken  Inside 
to  protect  them  from  the  min.  Many 
' messages  simply  read  "Why?" 

An  inquiry  ordered  into  the 
killings  is  exacted  to  follow  closely 
those  held  in  Scotland  to  examine 
the  Lockerbie  nnd  Piper  Alpha  dis- 
, asters  and  the  more  recent  Chinook 
helicopter  crash. 


The  inquiry  will  be  separate  from 
the  fntal  accident  Inquiry  — similar 
to  an  inquest  in  England  and  Wales 
— which  by  law  must  be  carried  nut 
for  the  Scottish  Procurate  Fiscal. 
Police  are  gathering  evidence  for 
that  investigation,  which  could  lake 
weeks. 

Scottish  law  prevented  Central 
Scotland's  chief  constable,  William 
Wilson,  himself  a resident  of  Dun- 
blane, saying  any  more  than  that  he 
was  not  looking  for  anyone  else  in 
connection  with  the  tragedy. 

Michael  Forsyth,  the  Scottish 
Secretary,  told  the  Commons  dial 
the  inquiry  would  be  headed  by  Lord 
Cullen,  the  senior  Scottish  judge. 

Lord  Cullen,  who  is  considered 
one  of  Scotland’s  top  legal  brains, 
carried  out  the  13-month  Piper 
Alpha  inquiry.  He  demonstrated  an 
ability  to  absorb  highly  technical 
data  on  the  oil  rig  fire,  which  cost 
the  liveB  of  167  offshore  workers  in 
July  1988. 

The  Cabinet  has  already  decreed 
that  the  inquiry  must  look  at  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  existing  gun  controls 
and  at  whether  the  various  authori- 
ties who  came  into  contact  with  the 

fEvil  visited  us.  We 
don’t  know  why;  we 
don’t  understand  it, 
and  I guess  we  never 

will.’  — Headmaster  Hon  Taylor 

Hamilton  look  appropriate  action.  It 
will  also  examine  school  senil  ity. 

It  is  likely  the  inquiry  will  try  to 
reconstruct  Hamilton’s  background, 
including  bis  life  in  Dunblane,  how 
he  was  first  granted  a gnu  lin-nre  in 
1977  and  such  mailers  us  the  extent 
of  his  involvement  in  running  youth 
clubs. 

Meanwhile,  Scottish  police  is- 
sued stern  warnings  to  Journalists 
against  Intruding  on  the  privacy  of 
Dunblane  families  as  the  victims' 
funerals  were  held  this  week. 

IjO«I  Wnkehmn,  clmir man  of  the 
Press  CnmplnhilH  Commission,  ajv- 
pealed  to  the  media  to  reduce  the 
scale  of  their  presence  in  1 hmhlnne. 


But  more  press  arrived  with  the  YIP  l 
sympathiser;.. 

( >n  Friday  Inst  week  John  Major 
and  Tony  Blair  went  to  Dunblane, 
laying  wreaths  at  the  school  gale 
nnd  praising  the  resilience  of  staff  in 
the  face  uf  Hamilton's  “evil  ad".  The 
unprecedented  joint  mission  fo- 
cltided  the  Prime  Minister  pro- 
posing  (hut  the  gymnasium  be 
demolished. 

‘Hie  school  was  due  to  reopen 
this  week.  Counselling  will  be  avail 
able  for  teachers  and  the  700  pupils 

On  Sunday  millions  of  people 
across  Britain  turned  their  thought] 
to  Dunblane.  For  60  seconds  shop 
pers  paused  in  supermarkets  and 
broadcasters  fell  silent  Trains  were 
deliberately  delayed.  Scores  of  sen 
vice  stations  suspended  fuel  sales 
Airports  and  ferry  terminals  re- 
quested respect  for  the  memory  ot 
the  17  victims. 

In  Dunblane  Itself,  a service  from 
tite  13th  century  cathedral  mi 
transmitted  live  to  the  nation.  The 
Reverend  Colin  McIntosh  could 
offer  no  theological  explanation  for 
the  "bitter,  dreadful  reality"  that 
Dunblane  was  waking  up  to. 

Also  on  Sunday  the  Queen,  with 
the  Princess  Royal  at  her  side,  tt 
rived  in  Dunblane.  She  knelt  on  (be  j 
wet  tarmac  nnd  set  n circle  of  pink 
ami  cream  flowers  outside  the 
school.  Princess  Anne  added  a 
bouquet  of  snowdrops,  bound  in 
tartan  ribbon.  The  Queen's  note 
rend:  “With  deepest  sympathy  - 
Elizabeth  K." 

'Hie  royal  iwirty  later  went  to  Stir- 
ling Infirmary,  where  five  pupils 
and  two  teachers  were  still  being 
treated.  'Ilirre  other  children  were 
in  another  hospital  hut  nil  10  were 
improving. 

One  of  the  children  delighted  to 
see  the  Queen  was  Ben  Vnllnnce. 
aged  five,  who  made  a dash  ns  soon 
ns  the  Queen  nnd  the  Print** 
Royal  arrived,  and  had  to  be  chased 
by  a royal  hudyguurd. 

lien,  who  was  shot  in  the  elbow 
during  the  massacre,  then  hoppfd 
on  a tricyele  and  rode  around  im 
ward  while  the  other  children  aw 
their  families  talked  to  Ihelr  roys 
visitors. 

Comment,  page  12 


Media  circus  . . . journalists  descended  on  Dunblane  from  all  over  the  world 
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Tories  will  fight  ‘stupid’  48-hour  week 


Julia  Wolf  In  Brussels 
and  8oamus  Milne 

THE  Government  vowed  it 
would  resist  its  latest  hum- 
bling at  the  hanils  of  the  Eu- 
ropean1 Court  of  Justice  last  week, 
wheri  the  advocate-general  rejected 
its  attempt  to  overturn  European 
Union  legislation  setting  a 48-hour 
limit  to  the  working  week. 

The  "opinion”,  which  must  ,be 
confirmed  by  the  foil  court,  is  a 
landmark  defeat  in  the  Govern- 
ment's long-running  battle  against 
the  European  Union's  social  legisla- 
tion and  is  certain  to  intensify  calls 
from  Tory  critics  for  tite  Luxem- 
bourg court's  powers  to  be  curbed. 


On  a sensitive  day1  for  the  Gov- ; 
emment's  European  balancing  act,  I 
Eurosceptic  MPe  seized  on  the : 
decision.  Sir  Teddy  Taylor  called  it ! 
“very  alarming  and  worrying".- Bijl ! 
Cash  said  the  attempt  to  force  : 
through  working , time  limits  under 
health  and  safety  provisions  was 
"typical  of  the  way  the  court  and 
commission  operate — using  under- 
hand, backdoor  methods  to  bypass 
sensible  working  practices”. 

Philippe  Leger,  the  court's  advo- 
cate-general, ruled  that  member 
states  were  right  to  enact  the  work- 
ing week  legislation  as  a health  and 
safety  measure,  which  is  carried  by 
majority  voting.  The  Government 
had  argued  that  the  law  should 


have  been  considered  under  “har- 
monisation" procedures.  This 
would  have  allowed  Britain  to  veto 
the  measure,  which  then  could 
have,  taken  effect  only  with  a British 
opt-ouL 

At  Commons  question  time,  John 
Mqjor  said:  "It  is  precisely  because 
of  legislation  tike  this  and  stupidi- 
ties like  this  that  the  EU  is  becom- 
ing uncompetitive  and  losing  jobs  to 
ofher  parts  of  the  world." 

The  court’s  opinion  was  wel- 
comed by  Labour  and  trade  unions. 
This  humiliating,  defeat,  for  the  UK 
government  is  also  a victory  for 
British  employees.  Alone  among  EU 
states,  Britain  has  no  limits  on  hours 
of  work  whatsoever,"  Michael 


Meacher,  .the  shadow  employment 
secretary,  said,  j 

A European  Commission  spokes- 
woman said  the  Social  Affairs.  Com- . 
mlssioner,  P&draig  Flynn,  hoped  toe 
court  would  adopt  the  interim  rul- 
ing when  it  issued  Its  judgment  later 
this  year. 

Under  the  EU'  directive,  consid- 
ered a centrepiece  of  the  Social  Ac- 
tion Programme,  employees  cannot 
be  required  to  work  more  than  an 
average  of  48  hours  a week,  includ- 
ing overtime.  They  must  be  offered 
at  least  11  hours  off  each  day  and 
one  day  off  a week. 

The  legislation  sets  a minimum  of 
four  weeks'  paid  holiday  and  says 
that  for  work  days  of  over  six  hours 
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a break  must  be  provided.  Several 
groups  of  workers  are  exempted, 
ranging  from  lorry  drivers  to 
trainee  doctors!  Employees  are  al- 
lowed to  work  longer  hours  If  they 
Want  to  and  the  48-hour  week  Is  av- 
eraged over  four  mouths. 

• Britain  must  speed  up  the  prom- 
ised reduction  of  its  fishing  fleet, 
the  European  Fishing  Commissioner 
said  last  , week,  or  the  industry  will 
:not  receive,  a single  ecu  towards  re- 
structuring. writes  Paul  Brown. 

, At  a press  conference  to  launch 
the.  1996  round  of  negotiations  on 
(he  future  of  EC  fishing  policy, 
Emma  Bonino  made  a stinging  at- 
tack on  the  UK  government's  re- 
peated inability  to  keep  promises  to 
adhere  to  EU  policies.  British  fish- 
. ermen  would  continue  to  suffer  be- 
cause access  to  available  money 

• would  be  blocked. 


Rosemary  west,  convicted 

of  10  murders  at  Winchester 
crown  court  last  year.  Is  appeal- 
ing against  her  conviction.  As 
part  of  her  defence,  she  will 
argue  that  her  case  was  tainted 
by  pre-trial  media  coverage. 


THE  operator  of  the  Plymouth- 
registered  trawler,  the 
Pescado,  which  sank  off  the 
Cornish  coast  with  the  loss  of  all 
hands  In  1991,  was  jailed  for 
three  years  for  manslaughter. 


HELEN  Chadwick,  one  of 
Britain's  moBt  innovative 
and  Individual  artists,  has  died 
at  the  age  of  42. 


MORE  THAN  5,500  RAF 
men  and  women  received 
their  marching  orders  in  the 
biggest  single  manpower  cut 
since  the  end  of  the  second 
world  war. 


THE  BBC's  adaptation  of 
Jane  Austen's  Pride  And 
Prejudice  won  top  prize  In  the 
English  Tourist  Board’s  annual 
England  for  Excellence  Awards. 
It  was  also  named  BBC  pro- 
gramme of  the  year  in  the 
Television  and  Radio  Industries 
C|ub  awards. 


A BRITISH-BORN  pilot  who 
claims  he  was  tortured  by 
the  Kuwaiti  government  and  , 
members  of  the  emirate’s  Al-  , 
Sabah  royal  family  has  failed  to 
convince  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
London  that  thq  Gulf  state 
should  hb  made  jUable  through  ( 
English  courts,  . ‘ ‘ ‘ 

• I • ’ * *1  ■ !■ * . * ■ 


I AN  WaRGREAVE^,  aged  44. 

I former  editor  of  the  Indepen- 
dent, ytas  confirmed  as  editor  of, 
tite  New  Statesman,  His  appoint- 
ment follows  thepurchaae  trftoe ' 
“Awing  weekly  by  mlUlpnairp 
Lob  our  MP,  Geoffrey  Robinson. 


tole  in  a smuggling  operation  in 
wijicb  *?2  tins  of  dannabls  were 
jNti.  ht  a boat  400  mile#  off 
toe  Unfred  State#  coast 


missing  from  his  ship  Is  be- 


lieved to  have  taken  his  own  life 
by  jumping  into  the  North  Sea. 
John  Carroll,  aged  51,  was  last 
seen  when  he  left  the  bridge  of 
the  P&O  ferry,  European 
Tideway. 


TWO  Kurdish  asylum  seekers 
were  each  jailed  for  four 
years  for  firebombing  a bank  as 
part  of  a campaign  against  Tur- 
kish-owned property  in  London. 


nently  injured  by  a 10-year- 
old  boy  has  been  awarded  record 
compensation  of  £82,500.  Hazel 
Spence- Young,  aged  48,  left  the 
profession  after  being  punched 
on  toe  chin  by  the  boy  as  she 
tried  to  restrain  him. 


TONY  Blair  suffered  one  of 
his  biggest  rebellions  since 
becoming  Labour  party  leader 
when  25  Labour  MPs  defied  toe 
whip  and  opposed  the  renewal  of 
the  Prevention  of  Terrorism  Act. 


TWO  MEN  who  organised  a . 

“qockflghdng  convention" 
were  jailed  and  10  spectators 
were  fined  In  what  is  only  the 
fifth  prosecuton  since  toe  sport 
was  outlawed  150  years  ago. 


CUNARD  Is  to  withdraw  its, 
cruise  liner,  Sagaflord,  after 
it  became  becalmed  in  toe  South 
China  Sea  last  month  while  car- 
rying 50Q  passengers  on  a world 
cruise.  The  24,000-tonne  vessel 
was  left  without  power  after  a fire 
in  to#  generator  jroom,  'and  had  ,. 
to  be  tovyed  to  toe  Philippines. 


THOUSANDS  of  prisoners  '„  \ 
face  restrictions,  pn  their  vis- 
its as  part  of  a newpackageof  , 
measures  to  tacfde  tije  growing  ( 
probIemofdrugqb«ee> ; 
Britain’s  jails.  ..  .... 


I the  NHS  led  auditors  to 
demand  that  a former  execu 
Carafe  Tletjen,  be  banpedfr 
ever  working  intoe  health  , 
service  again.'  ''  i, 


MI 
POT 
evacuated  for 


Tiers  of  joy. 


Read  it  and  reap.  Woolwich  Guernsey  has  consistently 
offered  excellent  rales  of  interest  In  all  these  tiers. 

Last  year,  in  particular,  our  £500-£.9,999  Her  offered  5.75% 
interest,  the  highest  rate  of  any  offshore  building  society  subsidiary.  . 
Which,  incidentally,  made  it  the  industry  best  buy  for  1994.' 

And,  had  you  invested  £10,000  over  the  past  3 years  in  our 
£10,000-£39,999  tier,  you’d  now  be  crying  with  laughter,  because 
it  was  also  rated  as  industry  best  buy  in  '94.**  1 

In  fact,  you  can  now  earn  an  impressive  6.10%  in  this  bracket. 

: Quite  obviously  then,  you  could  do.  yourself  a wealth  or 
good  by  investing  with ' Woolwich ' Guernsey!  Aiid  you  Can  rest 
assured  your  !h  vest  merit  is  secure.  All  depiosjts  are  100% 
guaranteed  by  Woolwich' Building  Society.  ■ 

Not,  only  .that,,  the  beauty -of  this -Woolwich  Gqernsey 
account, is  that  it  give;, you  Instant  access; to  your  money!  You're 
free  to  Withdraw  al|  orjpart  of  you'ifinves^eni  at  any  time  you  . 
like  with'nb  penalties  at  all. . ' *'  ^ . 

To1  find'  Out  mote,  call  us  on  01481;  713733  during  ;weekly  - 

1/.-I  t"-  1.1  i ..  * • ;■  '» I i *'  • • ' ■'  - • i v ■ 

business  hours.  Alternatively  fax  us  on  01481. 713722  ,ori  clip'  ■- 

.■  J".  ‘ r i'l  ' ■*'"  *"  '■  ' •'  | ’ 

tl\e coupon.  j....,  t , . ..  : 

!,  Woolwich. Guernsey.  We* wipe  away  the  compelitiorib  tiers. 


Please  send  me  details  of  the  Woolwich 
Guernsey  Sterling  International  Grass  Account 

Mr/Mrs/Mlsa/Ms 


Address 


Tfcl/Fax  No.  ' 

Return  to:  Woolwich  Guernsey  Limited,  PO  Box  341, 
La  Tonne  lie  House.  Lei  Banques,  Si  Peter  Pon, 
Guernsey  GYJ  3UW, . . ' ' : \ ' 
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12  COMMENT 


Guns  kill,  not 
just  people 

AT  A DIGNIFIED  and  impressive  parliamen- 
tary question  time  last' Week,  the  Prime 
Minister  rightly  said1  he  would  be  looking  to  see 
what  help  could  be  given  to  the  injured  and 
bereaved  in  Dunblane.  Much  counselling  help  is 
alfeady  to  hand,  although  history  suggests  that  as 
the  horror  of  the  massacre  recedes  for  the  nation, 
the  funds  for  the  necessary  long-term  counselling 
and  support  services  will  fade  too.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  front  on  which  he  could  move,  even  be- 
fore the  the  public  inquiry  into  the  mass  killings 
reports;  Let  hint  remember  that  one  of  the  most 
therapeutic  releases  a devastated  community  can 
be  given  is  the  knowledge  that  action  will  be  taken 
to  prevent  a repeat  of  their  tragedy.  John  Major 
should  signal  his  support  for  plugging  the  serious 
gaps  in  firearms  control  which  remain  even  after 
die  tighter  legislation  that  followed  the  1987 
Kungerford  massacre. 

British  gun  lavra  are  among  the  tightest  in  the 
world,  but  that  does  not  mean  they  can’t  be  im- 
proved. Even  more  important  than  our  laws  is  our 
anti-gun  culture.  Unlike  the  Americans,  die  British 
— with  the  exception  of  the  traditional  shooting 
community  — dislike  guns.  Criminologists  have 
shown  that  even  armed  robbers  in  the  past  have 
been  wary  of  them,  frequently  carrying  unloaded 
weapons  or  guns  loaded  with  blanks.  The  shotgun, 
a robber’s  favourite  weapon  in  earlier  decades, 
could  not  be  more  inaccurate.  It  was  carried  to  con- 
trol, not  to  kill.  That  culture  has  weakened  over  the 
past  decade  but  could  be  reinforced  by  both  legisla- 
tive and  regulative  initiatives. 

The  British  gun  lobby,  which  now  parrots  the 
empty  US  slogan  of  “people  not  guns  kin  people”, 
needs  a robust  reply.  The  reason  why  the  US  gun 
homicide  rate  is  150  times  as  high  as  the  British  is 
due  to  the  open  availability  of  guns  there  com- 
pared with  the  UK.  The  main  reason  why  we  have 
such  a low  proportion  of  homicides  caused  by 
guns  — only  10  per  cent  of  the  total  — is  our  tight 
gun  controls.  Tighter  controls  would  reduce  them 
even  further.  Contrast  the  current  controls  that  the 
police  apply  to  their  own  disciplined  members  who 
apply  to  become  firearms  officers  with  the  proce- 
dure for  applications  from  the  public  for  firearms 
certificates.  Police  officers  are  subjected  to  the 
most  rigorous  screening  and  psychological  tests; 
members  of  the  public  are  given  much  more  per- 
functory scrutiny.  Only  1 per  cent  of  applicants  are 
refused.  Currently,  there  are  almost  1 million  peo- 
ple licensed  to  hold  a gun. 

There  are  various  loopholes  to  be  closed.  More 
important  still,  a much  more  rigorous  vetting  pro- 
cedure is  needed  to  Identify  unsuitable  gun  hold- 
ers. John  Stalker,  the  former  Greater  Manchester 
deputy  chief  constable,  expressed  concern  last 
week  at  the  readiness  of  crown  courts  to  overrule 
chief  constables'  decisions  to  withhold  a firearms 
certificate.  That  appeal  procedure  needs  looking  at 
too.  But,  above  aU,  the  firearms  consultative  com- 
mittee needs  to  go  back  to  fundamentals  and  re- 
view the  “right-to-own”  policy.  Why  not  insist  on  all 
handguns  being  held  fay  gun  clubs?  No  one  should 
be  allowed  to  take  them  home.  That  Just  might 
have  stopped  the  Dunblane  killer. 


Stay  as  long 
as  it  takes 

ANOTHER  WEEKEND  of  pitiful  happenings  in 
Bosnia  continues  to  show  up  the  hollowness  of 
the  peace.  Haris  Cvrk,  a 14-year-old  boy,  is  killed 
and  his  mother  seriously  Injured  after  stepping  on 
a mine  in  the  Sarajevo  suburb  of  Nedjarid.  In  an- 
other suburb  — Grbavica  — the  main  covered 
market  is  torched  by  Serb  arsonists  before  being 
handed  over  to  the  Muslini-Croat  Federation.  And 
in  a third  suburb  — • Didza  — where  the  transfer 
has  already  taken  place,  those  few  Bosnian  Serbs 
brave  enough  to  stay  behind  are  being  terrorised 
by  young  Muslim  thugs. 

What  is  the  reaction  to  this  of  the  “international 
community”  — if  it  deserves  die  term?  Reports  that 
the  Pentagon  may  review  its  long-standing  opposi- 
tion to  a wholesale  ban  on  landmines  will  be  too  late 
for  Haris  Cvrk,  even  tf  It  leads  to  an  effective  UN  ban 
(and  assuming  that  Britain  too  stops  equivocating 
on  the  subject).  It  will  also  be  too  late  for  all  those 
billed  by  mines  already  laid  — or  who  are  going  to 
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be  killed  by  them  — in  Angola  and  Cambodia,  and 
Bosnia  too,  with  its  estimated  3 million  mines  al- 
ready in  place.  It  will  still  be  a small  gain,  helped 
ironically  by  the  casualties  inflicted  on  US  soldiers 
in  Bosnia.  But  the  problem  will  not  go  away  when 
the  US  leaves  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Nor  will  any  of  Bosnia's  other  problems.  This 
running  tragedy  has  been  subtly  downgraded  in 
Western  perception:  the  renewed  “ethnic  cleans- 
ing” generates  colourful  tales  of  drunken  Serbs  or 
marauding  Muslims,  but  no  political  storm.  When 
tiie  UN  peacekeepers  were  oh  the  spot,  it  was  open 
season  for  harsh  criticism  of  their  alleged  softness 
and  lack  of  dear  instructions.  Somehow  the  sight 
of  Nato  soldiers  standing  idly  by,  while  innocent 
members  of  all  communities  ore  victimised,  does 
not  arouse  the  same  outrage.  And  Nato’s 
grotesque  determination  to  Suit  a presidential 
timetable  and  get  the  hell  out  of  Bosnia  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  consigning  the  Bosnians  to  further  in- 
stalments of  real  hell,  is  simply  taken  for  granted. 

This  context  qf  timetabled  Withdrawal  U qruclal: 

■ Nato  is  making  no  attempt  to  arrest  the  “ethnic 
deansing”  which  accompanies  the  separation,  ac- 
cording to  the  Dayton  agreement,  of  Bosnia  into 
two  “entitles”,  lb  do  so  would  imply  a commitment 
— which  doeB  not  exist  — to  stay  on  until  the 
stated  aims  of  Dayton,  including  the  return  to  a 
multi-ethnic  society,  are  achieved.  The  hard  fact  is 
that  the  political  realities  of  Bosnia  have  been 
based  from  the  startupon  ethnic  and  territorial  di- 
vision. Division  has  been  the  sub-text  of  every  in- 
ternational plan  Including  the  current  one. 

What  can  be  done?  In  April  a conference  in 
Brussels  will  try  to  raise  $5.1  billion  of  urgent  res- 
cue aid  — on)y  one-third  of  what  Bosnia  really 
needs.  That  will  be  the  time  for  governments  to  lay 
out  hard  cash  instead  of  platitudes.  In  the  mean- 
time the  International  Contact  Group  on  Bosnia 
starts  a new  round  this  week  in  Geneva.  What  Is 
needed  is  not  cosmetic  patching  up,  but  a firm  re- 
solve to  protect  those  Bosnians  seeking  to  resist 
“ethnic  cleansing”,  and  a commitment  by  Nato  and 
the  UN  to  Btqy  as  loag  as  it  takes. 


An  empty  summit 
of  peacemakers 

THE  photo  was  the  message  at  Sharm  cl-Shcikii 
last  week  where  one  Israeli  prime  minister  and 
14  Arab  leaders  gathered  at  the  beckoning  of  one  US 
president  Bill  Clinton's  own  officials  did  not  gloss 
over  the  symbolic  nature  of  the  proceedings:  such 
a large  gathering  was,  they  said,  little  more  than  “a 
big  photo  opportunity”.  The  chance  to  take  part  in  an 
occasion  billed  as  “the  summit  of  the  peacemak- 
ers” was  not  something,  arid  the  Israeli  spokes- 
man, to  be  thrown  into  the  waatepaper  basket. 

The  mere  fact  of  the  meeting  having  taken  place 
is  calculated  to  improve  the  chances  at  least  of 
Shimon  Peres  (and  possibly  of  Mr  CUnton). 
However  empty  the  proceedings,  they  do  go  some 
way  to  convey  the  impression  of  an  Arab  world,  or 
parts  of  it,  conferring  a measure  of  approval  on  Mr 
Peres  and  the  peace  process.  With  the  latest  polls 
showing  that  even  Israeli  youth  la  turning  towards 
the  Likud  opposition,  he  certainly  needs  aU  the 
help  he  can  get.  Mr  Perea's  own  contribution  to  the 
summit  was  geared  to  a domestic  audience.  He  lec- 
tured the  Palestinians  on  their  “obligations”  to 
crack  down  on  “murderous  command  centres”  in 
their  midst,  and  he  identified  Iran  as  the  “spear- 
head” of  terrorism  in  terms  that  most  experts 
would  firmly  dispute.  Significantly  the  final  state- 
ment avoided  either  issue.  Instead  it  referred  to  the 
“current  and  pressing  needs  of  the  Palestinians”  — 
an  indirect  reproof  to  Israel  for  the  severity  of  its 
policy  of  blockading  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza.  None 
of  tiie  participants,  can  honestly  believe  that  this 
type  of  collective  punishment  does  anything  but 
sow  tiie  seeds  for  more  bitterness  and  violence. 

Last  week  in  Jerusalem  Mr  Clinton  committed 
$100  million  of  funds  for  anti-terror  technology 
designed  to  confer  a more  practical  result  on  tiie 
summit.  There  is  talk  of  forming  a counter- terror- 
ism working  accord  between  Israel  and  the  US, 
with  more  limited  links  to  Jordan  and  the 
Palestinian  Authority  as  a further  objective.  But  it 
is  pure  illusion  to  suppose  that  an  “anti-terror 
Interpol”,  if  it  could  be  achieved,  would  do  more 
than  trim  the  margins  of  the  problem.  The  reasons 
why  young  men  end 1 women  volunteer  to  blow 
themselves  up  will  not  be  addressed  by  pieces  of 
hi-tech  equipment  It  is  a pity  that  the  summit  did 
not  talk  less  about  “waging  war”  on  terrorism,  and 
more  about  how  to  rekindle  the  mood  for  peace. 


Old  battles  emerge  in 
the  nervous  nineties 


Martin  Woollacott 

IT  IS  enemies  time  again  in  the 
West.  The  Yellow  Peril,  the  Mad 
Mullahs,  and  even  the  Red  Men- 
ace are  back  with  us  as  if  they  had 
never  beeri  away.  In  lilt*  Toiwnn 
Strait.  Chinese  threats  are  coun- 
tered by  the  US  Seventh  Fleet. 

At  Sharm  el-Shcikh.  Islamist  ter- 
rorism is  confronted  by  Interna- 
tional rhetoric.  If  not  by  much  else. 
And  even  though  Russia  was  on  the 
“right"  side  at  tiie  Summit  of  the 
Peacemakers,  there  is  still  the  rise 
and  rise  of  Russian  nationalism  and 
neo-imperialism,  which  could  give 
us  a communist  president  by  the 
summer. 

Mrs  Thatcher  caught  the  mood  of 
the  moment,  although  with  her 
usual  capacity  to  take  everything  to 
the  point  of  caricature. 

In  her  strange  speech  at  Fulton, 
Missouri,  a missile  shield  for  the  US 
and  Europe  takes  the  place  of  Win- 
ston Churchill’s  iron  curtain.  Shu 
spoke  of  rogue  nations,  but  also  of 
China,  and  of  the  dangers  of  a re- 
vanchist Russia  — of  the  very  same 
circle  of  enemies,  even  if  they  are 
not  wearing  quite  the  same  ideologi- 
cal clothes,  with  which  die  West 
contended  in  the  old  days.  Her  im- 
plication is  that  just  os  EuroiK*  and 
the  US  were  forced  by  events  in  the 
second  half  of  the  forties  to  discard 
their  illusions  about  the  peace  that 
had  been  won  in  1945,  so  events  arc 
pushing  us  toward  a similar  mo- 
ment of  truth  in  the  second  half  of 
the  nineties. 

It  would  be  hard  lo  deny  that  old 
palter  ns  of  conflict  are  re-asserting 
themselves.  The  US  imvy  has  been 
called  the  midwife  of  independent 
Taiwan,  which  would  not  have  sur- 
vived in  1950  without  American  war- 
ships. Its  services,  It  seems,  are  still 
required  in  1990. 

In  Eastern  Europe,  the  (location 
of  who  shah  be  the  primary  influ- 
ence — Russia  or  the  West  — is 
raised  In  new  form  by  the  dispute 
over  Nato  membership.  In  llu*  Is- 
lamic world,  the  long  battle  with 
those  who  resist  Western  influence 
and  will  not  accept  Israel  staggera 
on,  even  though  some  former  ene- 
mies have  become  partial  allies. 

There  has  to  be  a careful  judg- 
ment of  what  has  gone  wrong  in  the 
last  few  years  In  the  relations  be- 
tween major  states,  in  the  evolution 
of  societies  like  Russia  nnd  China, 
and  within  die  Islamist  resistance  in 
its  many  forms.  Everybody  senses  a 
slippage  toward  aggression,  and  it  is 
easy  to  construct  nightmares.  The 
starting  point  must  be  that  the  West 
has  Indeed  been  a victim  of  its  own 
Illusions.  Three,  in  particular,  have 
misled.  The  first  is  the  sugary  idea 
that  there  are  no  real  conflicts  of 
interest.  The  second  fa  tiie  self- 
deluding  idea  that  Western  countries 
are  never  themselves  aggressors,  or 
determined  holders-on  to  what  they 
have  historically  controlled.  The 
third  is  that  money  and  prosperity 
are  absolute  solvents  of  conflict,  that 
in  consumption  can  be  found  a 
replacement  for  the  consummation 
of  historic  ambitions  for  power,  re- 
venge, and  self-reBpect. 

The  more  hardheaded  approach 
notes  that  countries  and  civilisations 
do  not  normally  give  up  their 
historic  ambitions  because  ruling 
institutions  Change.  Rather;  ruling 
institutions  change  because  the  pre- 


vious ones  were  failing  to  mact 
those  ambitions. 

In  Russia,  the  most  consistent 
element  in  the  varied  and  changing 
lieiiod  of  reform  has  been  the  im- 
pulse lo  reverse  decline  and  over- 
come the  failures  of  the  past 
Democracy,  llu*  free  market,  the  & 
solution  of  tile  Soviet  Union  wen. 
for  many,  all  hough  not  all  of  tW 
who  took  these  decisions,  ultimately 
instrumental  measures  in  the  search 
for  Russian  greatness.  For  some 
Russians,  democracy  ought  to  be 
part  of  greatness.  For  others,  rever- 
sion to  a qualified  authoritarianism 
might,  equally,  be  instrumental  also. 
Whatever  serves  the  cause. 

With  China,  it  was  always  a mb 
take  to  imagine  that  Chinese  amU 
lions  could  be  satisfied  by  economic 
growth  and  trade  alone,  with  thead- 
dition  of  some  “security  architeo  (- 
lure"  for  cast  Asia,  an  architecture 
aimed  at  binding  China  into  colb 
tive  institutional  arrangements. 

China  wants  greatness,  power, 
and  respect.  Economic  growth  and 
trade  are  means  to  that  end,  but  not  i 
the  only  means,  and  a security  | 
architecture  that  reduced  Chinese 
influence  to  a single  vole  is  not  as 
attractive  option.  The  sham  wai 
against  Taiwan  is  not  about  Tai1 
wan  esc  independence,  but  about 
T aiwanese  independence  of  mind 
In  the  Islamic  world,  we  find; 
other  societies  agonised  over  their 
relative  decline  and  aspiring  to 
greatness.  A certain  kind  of  wr! 
against  Israel  and  the  West  has  sur- 
vived, sadly  hut  not  surprisingly,  in 
these  circumstances.  It  is  sustained 
by  Iran’s  assumption  of  the  loading ; 
role  in  llu*  attempt  lo  restore  the  for 
limes  of  Islam,  ami  by  rivalries  be, 
tween  Iran  ami  other  Muslim  staler  j 

A NASTY  CHINA,  a less  nasty! 
but  still  worrying  Kussla,  a 
terrorist  front  in  the  Middle 
East,  is  not  the  most  brilliant « 
prospects,  it  Is  even  dangerous.  IM 
this  is  not  Mao’s  Chinn,  not  StaJini 
Russia,  nor  is  It  tin*  hopeless  Middle 
East  of  tiie  past.  Russia  will  hevot 
ing  soon,  even  if  we  worry  about  Ibe 
results.  China  Is  restive  prcclsw 
because  Taiwan  Is  holding 
lions.  The  struggle  iu  Ibe  Midcw 
East  is  fought  out  in  the  spaces'* 
tween  elections,  whether  thosejufl 
completed  — and  not  complex 
fraudulent  — in  Iran  or  those  to 
come  In  Israel.  Democracy  Is  every 
where,  even  If  it  is  sometimes  tw 
democracy  of  llu*  daft.  . 

We  could  not  expect  to  discart 
overnight  the  traditions  of  power 
primacy  that  motivate  states  i 

civilisations.  Both  the  US  and  j 

ern  Europe  also  live  off  this  JfjL. 
capital.  The  difference  is  mat  W 
were,  historically,  the  winners  an»r 
tend,  with  adjustments,  to  remain 
The  other  difference  is  that  tney'rc 
quentiy  fail  to  admit  either of  a*” 
things.  —\lL 

What  ultimate  settlement 
might  eventually  be  of  claims 
power  and  leadership  that  ajft 
principle,  irreconcilable,  isnotj” 
to  see.  More  equality  boJJ1 
states  and  civilisations,  to 
the  bitterness.  More  Wisdom,  - 

modify  the  appetite  for  < 

More  self  knowledge,  so  that 


ken  by  it.  These  are 
scriptions,  os  we  edge  rioofT. 
often  narrow  path  between 
ment  and  cortfrontoUba ‘ 
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Controlled  Parade  of  Wills  Over  Taiwan  , :|  A Briefed 

cSment 1 . £uba 

Stephen  S.Rosenfeld  ' OllOOt  DOWII 


CHINA  might  well  wish  that 
Taiwan  was  Hong  Kong  — 
close  by,  vulnerable,  finally 
dependent  on  Chinese  favor,  due  to 
drop  into  Beijing’s  pocket  on  an 
early  agreed  schedule.  But  Taiwan 
is  Taiwan  — 100-plus  miles  out  in 
the  sea,  tough  and  not  easily  intimi- 
dated, democratic  and  thus  eligible 
for  the  loosely  codified  but  real  pro- 
tection that  flow9  to  a budding 
democracy  when  the  single  great 
power,  the  United  States,  has  a soft 
spot  for  fellow  democracies. 

Hence  the  so-far  controlled 
parade  of  wills  now  unfolding  in  the 
Strait  of  Taiwan  as  China  and  tiie 
United  States,  with  their  ships  and 
guns,  send  alternating  signals  of 
national  intent.  China  is  insisting 
that  Taiwan  is  “a  part  of  China,  not 
an  American  protectorate.”  The 
United  States  is  demonstrating  that 
like  it  or  not  Taiwan’s  political  sys- 
tem makes  it  a special  sort  of  Ameri- 
can protectorate  — although  the 
term  itself  grates  on  American  ears. 

Americans  hope  that  China  will 
be  content  to  convey  its  readiness  to 
back  up  its  traditional  claim  to  sov- 
ereignty over  Taiwan,  and  then  re- 
turn to  politicnj  talks  and  economic 
business  as  usual.  In  Washington  and 
throughout  Asia,  there  is  a palpable 
longing  to  see  the  tensions  that  have 
been  raised  in  the  runup  to  Taiwan’s 
March  23  elections  subside.  The  ob- 
vious basis  for  this  result  would  be 
Chinas  recognition  that  its  military 
responses  are  -counter  to  interest 
and  Taiwan’s  recognition  that  its  as-  - 
sertions  of  independence  too  are 

6tlierwise]!lS8ft,yuui  iiau 
It  seems  that  Taiwan  did  not  so 
much  design  as  stumble  upon  a 
strategy  of  embracing  free-market 
democracy  as  the  ticket  to  its  post- 
Cold  War  security.  The  Taiwanese, 
in  moving  along  the  democratic 
path,  were  responding  to  American 
prodding,  - But  for  years  the  ruling 
Nationalist  clique  had  refused  to  get 
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State  of  alert . . . Taiwanese  troops  gather  on  the  western  island  of  Penghu,  amid  fears  that  China  might 
try  to  seize  an  islet  held  by  Taipei  photograph:  simgn  kwojg 


on  the  slippery  slope  of  putting  its 
power  at  risk  in  elections.  That’s  the 
risk  it  is  taking  now.  ft  is  earning 
American  reBpect  the  hard  way,  and 
counting  on  a security  payoff. 

Meanwhile,  Communist  China 
has  been  digging  in  against  any 
even  faintly  similar  domestic  turn, 
like  Taiwan.  China  has  opened  up 
to  the  world  economy.  But  unlike 
Taiwan  it  remains  dead  set  against  a 
political  opening.  The  mainland 
regime  seems  not  to  have  consid- 
ered that  Taiwan’9  democratic 
progress,  measured  against  Bel- 

could  become  a^core  fcBNfe 
strategic  equation. 

All  this  was  happening  while  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War  wa9  freshening 
American  interest  in  the  promotion 
of  democracy  as  an  instrument  of  a 
global  post-containment  policy.  As 
the  tensions  of  tiie  past  few  weeks 
have  shown,  moreover,  a feeling  is 


emerging  in  American  opinion  that 
it  would  be  unthinkable  to  let  a 
country  in  the  democratic  column 
be  bullied  by  a police  state.  Hong 
Kong  and  Macao,  foreign  colonies 
now  facing  imminent  reversion  to 
Chinese  sovereignty,  are  living  re- 
minders of  the  uncertainties  of  rely- 
ing simply  on  Chinese  self-interest 
and  self-restraint  not  to  kill  the 
geese  laying  those  golden  eggs. 

The  Chinese  are  now  blaming  the 
Taiwanese  for  initiating,  and  the 
Americans  for- indulging,  a grave 
and  sly  policy  of  alienating  part  of  a 
nation’s  claimed  and  agreed  sover- 

cause  of  war.  It  is  serious  business. 

You  can  say  that  it  is  Taiwan's  de- 
mocratic privilege  to  get  itself  into 
as  much  trouble  with  China  as  it  de- 
sires. Still,  as  the  patron  to  Taiwan's 
client,  (lie  United  States  cannot 
allow  its  China  policy  to  be  made  ex- 


FBI  Cracks  Downoii  Detroit  Mafia 


Platte  Thomas . 

WITH  numerous  indictments 
and  arrests  federal  author- 
ities have  attacked  tiie  alleged  lead- 
ers of  the  Detroit  Mafia,  continuing 
fl  crackdown  against  organized- 
crime  families  who  remain  a mqjor 
threat  to  the  United  States,  Attor- 
ney General  Janet  Reno  stud ’last 
week.  . . | 

. Jack ' William  Toeco,  described 
by  federal  officials  as  one  of  the 
country's  “longest-tenured'  and 
most  powerful"  La  Cosa  No9tra 
bosses  was  arrested  without  in- 
cident last  weCk  at  hlB  West  Palm 
Beach,  Florida, 1 vacation  home  as- 
were  three  other  alleged  members 
of  the  Detroit  Mafia  family.  The 
four  were  among  nine  of  1-7  in- 
dicted. suspects ' accused  in  30 
i years  of  crimes  including  I various 
forma  of  mayhem,  racketeering 
. and  extortion,  ■ ■■  ■’ 

’’Organized  crime  is  still  a- cruel 
. destructive  element  in  Amer- 
icas social  fabric,"  said  Reno>  fa 
announcing  the  arrests  at  her 
weekly  news  conference.  It  re- 


mains a priority  at  the1  Justice 
Department . . . They  continue  to  be 
a threat  that  requires  our  constant 
vigilance."  ■ • ■ : . 

In  the  past  12  months,  the  heads 
of  crime  families  in  Boston,  New 
Orleans,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Cleveland,  Newark  and  New  York 
City  have  been  indicted  or  con- 
victed as  part  a renewed  thrust 
against  groups  that  many  in  the-gen- 
eral  public  considered  near  death 
after  tiie  conviction  of  New  York 
crime  lord  John  Gotti  four  years 
ago.  Forty-two  top  figures  in  La' 
Cosa'  Nostra,  -including  seven 
, bosses  and  underbofcses,  have  been 
arrested  or  successfully 'prosecuted 
i during  the  past  three  years.  ' • 

“We  have  weakened  them,  but  by 
no  means  have-we  killed  them,’’  said 
i Ride  Mosquera,  head'  Of  tiie  FBI’s 
organized-crime  division,  in  a .tde- 
i phone  interview.  About  TO  percent 
: of  the  Mafia-leadership  ia  now  in 
. jail,  arid  those  Mio'remaln  at  liberty 
• are  attempting  to  diversify  and 
rejuvenate1  their  crimidaT  'enter- 
: prises,  he  said.  ■ ■ ' 1 '' ' 

■ Until  this  week’s- arriesto,  the  De- 


trolt'crime  fanitiyTenftined-largely. 
Intact,  with  more  than  100  associ- 
ates arid  29  ’’made  members,"  or 
those  who  took  an  oath  of  allegiance 
through  blood  letting.  • 

The  Detroit  indictment  capped  a 
Five-year  FBI  investigation  that  in- 
cluded electronic  - and  physical 
surveillance  as  well  as  the  testi- 
mony of  several  Mafia  associates 
who  became  Informants  for  the 
government.  '• 

The  investigation  uhcovered  al- 
leged conspiracies' to  commit  mur- 
ders and  efforts. to  corrupt  public 
officials,  includlng  a Justice  Depart- 
ment tax  lawyer  fa  tiie  1980s,  Dun- 

S the  late  1960s  and1  early  1970s, 
b 'leaders  schfemed-  to-  Infiltrate 
several  Las  Vegas  casinos,  accord-1 
ing  to  federal  authorities. : 1 • 

' i Most-of  the  Mafia  family's  alleged 
criminal  activities  centered  on  pro- 
tection'1 rackets,  \ extortion,  ldan 
sharking,  and  sports  bookmakirig.' 
Violehce  or  the  threat  of  it,  accord- 
ing to-  a 25-count  indictment,  was 
the  official  tool  for  Implementing1 
decisions;  The  indictmeritfvivi.dly1  il- 
lustrates ''charges'  1 that  a*  criminal 


clusively  in  Taipei.  To  the  extent 
that  Taiwan  borrows  an  American 
shield,  Washington  has  a claim  to 
expect  policy  deference.  The  United 
States  must  be  the  sole  steward  of 
any  decision  involving  the  threat  or 
use  of  American  military  power. 
Washington  has  to  weigh  its  inter- 
ests in  China  as  well  as  Taiwan. 

The  United  States  cannot  Afford 
to  allow  itself  to  be  drawn  into  reluc- 
tant support  of  either  side’s  position 
on  the  strictly  Chinese  political  is- 
sues lying  between  them.  Washing- 
ton haS'a'Iarge  interest  in  ensuring, 
that  democracy  is  encouraged  and 
defended  in  Taiwan.  But  this  inter-' 

dpes  not  translate  into  open- 
endedsuppui w„ 

program  of  independence.  The 
American  favor  for  an  exclusively 
peaceful  approach  to  matters  of  Chi- 
nese-Talwanese  reunification  was 
right  when  it  was  conceived  20-odd 
years  ago.  and  gets  better  with  time. 


subculture  still  thrives  outside  the 
legitimate  economy.  ‘ ■ 

Although  the  Detroit  Mafia  ran 
■ its  own  independent  racketeering 
: dtitfitsrthey  also  routinely  targeted 
for  extortion  ’individuals  unlikely  to 
: complain  to  the  authorities  because* 
they  were  themselves  engaged  in 
1 conducting  Unlawful  sports1  book- 
making  and  operating  illegal  [num- 
I bers]  lotteries,"  'the  indictment 
, states.  : ■ " 1 1 " ■ 

For  example’,  tiie  Mafia, . con- 
; structed -and ’detonated  a "prototype 
1 destructive  device,  that  is,  an  impro-' 
! vised  bomb"  to  • intimidate  Rantzl 
, Yaldoo,’  the  operator  of  an  Illegal 
1 lottery  ,rto  pay  them  money."  Thi’ 
. terrorizing  of  Yaldoo  didn't 'end 
i thereJ  They  later  shot  out  tiie  win-' 
' dows  of  One  of  his  biisineBti£d;|to 
make  sure  hegot  the  point.  * •tr 
i In  ahothei1  base  cited  itl  the  indict 
. ment,1  Mafia  members' ■ demanded 
! "Insurance  payments"  from  Saginaw 
| businessman  Harold  'Stefn  to  "in- 
sure the  Safety  of  Stern  and  his  fam- 
ay/  In  another,1  prosecutdis  fay 
j thby  faired  Frank  Bert  Whitcher  to1 
"beat'Carlo  John  Catenacd/'a  De- 
troit 'businessman,' -in  'connection 
With : a plan 1 to  Induce  him  to  pay 
them  money*  * > v ■ - 


Thomas  W.  Lfppman 
and  Guy  Gugllotta 


SENIOR  CIA  officials  held  an 
unannounced  and  highly  un- 
usual meeting  with  Cuban  intelli- 
gence officers  in  New  York  last 
month  to  show  them  U.S.  intelli- 
gence data  demonstrating  that  two 
small  U.S.  civilian  planes  were  not 
in  Cuban  airspace  when  a Cohan 
jet  Fighter  shot  them  down,  Clinton 
administration  officials  said  last 
week. 

Washington  arranged  the  en- 
counter and  provided  entry  visas  for 
six  Cuban  military  intelligence  offi- 
cers to  call  the  bluff  of  Cubans  who 
were  telling  the  United  Nations  they 
had  solid  evidence  that  the  un- 
armed Cessnas  were  downed  inside 
Cuba’s  12-inile  territorial  limit,  the 
senior  U.S.  officials  said. 

The  ploy  worked,  they  added. 
Cuban  Foreign  Minister  Roberto 
Robalnn.  who  had  been  telling  the 
United  Nations  he  had  "all  the  con- 
versations, all  the  maps"  to  prove 
Cuban  airspace  had  been  violated, 
backed  down  after  the  CIA  briefing. 
Reports  at  the  time  noted  that 
Robalna  retreated  from  his  position 
but  did  not  say  why. 

In  a separate  development,  tapes 
of  radio  broadcasts  were  made  avail- 
able Inst  week  showing  that  regard- 
less of  whether  the  two  U.S.  planes 
were  in  Cuban  airspace,  the  govern- 
ment of  Fidel  Castro  had  good  rea- 
son to  believe  they  were  headed 
Havana's  way. 

Six  week  9 before  the  shoot  down, 
on  January.  15,  Cuban  American 
exile  leader  Josd  Ba9ulto  admitted " 
on  the  U.S.  government-owned 
Radio  Marti  station  to  having  vio- 
lated Cuban  air  space  two  days  ear- 

nl‘,n  311  wrested  it  might 
happen  again  and  prbim&cu  ~ 

something"  every,  month  to  chal- 
lenge Castro. 

In  another  Radio  Marti  broadcast 
on  January  16,  a paid  comnlentator 
taunted  the  Castro  government  by 
suggesting  that  Cuba  failed  to  take 
action  against  planes  operated  by 
Basulto’s  Brothers  to  die  Rescue 
group  because  of  the  “deterioration 
of  its  ability  to  respond",  said  com- 
mentator Josd  Casin.  :< 

When  Basulto  told  Radio  Marti 
about  his  exile  group's  January  13- 
le&flet  drop  over  Havana,  he  was  al- 
ready under  investigation  by ' U.S.- 
civil  aviation  authorities  for  violating 
Cuban  airspace  in  July.' ' 

Asked  how  U.S.  officials  reacted, 
to  the  January  incident,  Basulto  said 
the  U.S.  government  shutdown  had 
put  authorities  “on  vacation”,  a “pos- 
itive thing"  that  had  helped  his  orga- 
nization pull  off  tiie  Operation.  ' 

Radio  Marti,  a surrogate  Station1 
owned  by  the  ■ U;S, 1 government, 
broadcasts  24-houra-dfiy  Spanish 
i language,  news,1  entertainment  and 
public  service  ' programs  1 heard 
throughout  Cuba  but:  generally  un- 
available in  the  United  States.  ■■  1 
;,The  station'  has  drawn  frequent 
criticism  both  Inside  and  outside  die 
U.S.  gOvemment  for  news  coverage 
skewed  in  favor  of  hard-line'  anti- 
Castro  exile  groups  based  in  Miami, ' 
The 'station  has  fariert  the  siibject  of 
an  internal  audit  by  tiie  U.S.  Infor' 
mation  Agency,  its  parent  organ iza-; 
tion,  for  more  than  a'yefa*.  - 
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Cigarette 
Firm  Agrees 
To  Pay  Up 


I’M  SENDING  CHESTERFIELDS  to  oil  my  friertds. 
That's  Ihe  merriwt  Christmas  any  smoker  can  hava_ 
Chesterfield  mildnoss  plus  no  unpleasant  after-taste 


ipleasant  after-taste 


| John  Schwartz 

ATTORNEYS  general  for  five 
states  announced  an  agreement 
last  week  to  end  state  suits  against 
cigarette  maker  Liggett  Group. 

The  states  have  sued  the  major 
tobacco  companies  to  recoup  some 
of  the  millions  of  dollars  in  Medic- 
aid expenses  each  pays  out  for  treat 
ing  tobacco-related  illnesses.  The 
first  five  states  to  file  suit,  before 
the  settlement  was  announced, 
were  Florida,  Mississippi,  We6t  Vir- 
ginia, Louisiana  and  Massachusetts. 
Maryland,  Texas  and  as  many  as.  14 
others  are  said  to  be  readying  their 
own  suits. 

“This  may  not  be  the  beginning 
of  the  end,  but  it’s  the  end  of  the  be- 
ginning,u  said  Louisiana  Attorney 
General  Richard  Ieyoub  at  a Wash- 
ington news  conference. 

Although  Liggett  Group  had 
sounded  the  first  retreat  ever  in  the 
tobacco  wars  by  announcing  earlier 
in  die  week  that  it  was  settling 
claims  against  it  in  a massive  class 
action  lawsuit,  the  Castano  class  ao- 
tion  in  New  Orleans,  that  agreement 
is  subject  to  approval  by  the  court. 
The  agreement  with  the  states  takes 
effect  immediately. 

The  25-year  agreement  will  cre- 
ate a fund  based  on  2.5  per  cent  of 
Liggett’s  annual  pretax  profits, 
which  will  be  distributed  among  die 
five  states  that  sued  first  A second 
fund  created  from  5 percent  of 
Liggett’a  pretax  profitB  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  all  other  stateB  that 
file  suit  and  decide  to  come  into  the 
settlement.  . 

Along  with  the  monetary  settle- 
ment, Uggett  has  pledged  to  with- 
draw its  objections  to  many  of  the 


uglas  Faroh  In  Usulutan 


AN  ACCUMULATION  of  mur- 
ders, extortion  attempts,  kid- 
nappings and  dusk-to-dawn 
curfews  Is  making  life  here  even 
less  tolerable  than  when  this  was  an 
important  battleground  in  the  civil 
war  that,  wracked  El  Salvador  from 
1980  to  1992.  ... 

So  the  city,  50  miles  east  ofthe 
capital  and  the  Central  American  na- 
tion’s fourth  largest,  went  on  strike  - 
last  week,  shutting  down  virtually 
every  business,  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  police  and  govern-, 
raent  were  failing  in  one  of  their  fun- 
damental jobs:  protecting  citizens. 
In  a sign  of  how  deeply  the  senti- 
ments resonate  in  the  rest  of  the 
country,  national,  radio  stations 
broadcast  events. live,  along  with 
messages  of  solidarity  from  across 
the  land.  Newspapers  gave  the 
strike  banner  headlines.  . 

Pedro  Martinez,  who  helped  or 
ganize  the  strike,  said  it  had  no  po-. 
litical  motives  but  was  a desperate 
plea  for  help  to  "gay  no  fo  crime,, 
kidnappings  and  extortion/' 

The  strike  was  embarrassing  for 
the  conservative , , government  of 
President  Armando  Cplderon  Sol, 
who  .campaigned,  twp  years  ago  on  a 
strong  law-and-order  platform.  . 

In  response,  Calderon  Sob  saying 
he  was  “deeply  concerned"  about, 
the  unprecedented  rise  in  prime, 
has  held  emergency  meetings. with: 
legislative,  judicial  and  law  enforce- 


ter 


Unpleasant  afbertaate  . . . Uggett,  which  manufactures  Chesterfield 
cigarettes,  has  broken  ranks  and  settled  a court  case 


regulations  that  have  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  in  order  .to  reduce 
underage  smoking.  While  not  ad- 
mitting wrongdoing,  the  company 
agreed  to  abide  by  various  restric- 
tions on  advertising  and  marketing 
called  for  by  the  FDA  Mississippi 
Attorney  General  Mike  Moore,  who 
spearheaded  state  efforts,  said  the 
FDA  portion  of  the  agreement  is 
more  important . than  the  money 
states  will  receive  for  Medicaid  ex- 
penditures. He  called  it  the  "walka- 
way deal,"  because  failure  to  secure 


the  FDA  agreement  would  have 
killed  the  settlement  effort. 

The  rules,  which  would  include 
dropping  any  use  of  cartoon  charac- 
ters in  tobacco  ads,  don’t  really 
change  the  way  Uggett  now  does 
business,  but  could  bring  about  a 
marked  change  in  the  marketing 
plans . of  RJR  Nabisco,  which 
Liggettfe  controlling  shareholder, 
Bennett  LeBow,  Is  trying  to  gain  con- 
trol of  through  a shareholder  fight 

If  RJR  and  Liggett  merge,  the 
agreement  calls  for  the  fond  to  jump 
to  a $135  million  up-front  payment 
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ment  officials  on  measures  to  deal 
with  the  crisis. 

Just  how  bad  things  ■ have  gotten 
In  El  Salvador  — a Massachusetts- 
sized  nation  of  7 million  — since  the 
, civil  war  ended  four  years  ago  can 
be  seen  in  the  homicide  statistics. 
During  the  12-year,  conflict  between, 
the  U.S.-backed  government  and 
Marxist-led  guerrillas,  about  70,000 
people  were  killed.  The  average 
□umber  , of  annual  violent  deaths 
dropped  from  a high  of  13,000  in  the 
early  years  of  the  conflict  to  about 
5,000  toward  the  end.  A United 
Nations-sponsored  peace  agree- 
ment was  signed  in  1992.  . 

In  1994,  the  number  of  violent 
deaths  climbed  to  9,136,.  according 
to  figures  from  the  attorney  gen- 
eral's office.  Incomplete  statistics 
for  1995  registered  8,485  deaths. 
The  figures  make  El  Salvador  one  of 
the  most  violent  countries  in  the 
world,  with  a rate iof  about  U4  homi- 
cides per  100,000  people,  almost 
double  violence-wracked.  Colom- 
bia’s rate  of  65  per  100,000  people. 
The  rate,  given  for  the  United  States 
is  11  per. .100,000  people, -and.  for 
Sweden  less  than  4,  ..  .i 

The  situation  is  truly,  alarming  " 
said  an  official, at  the  attorney  gen- 
! eral’s  office.  "In  10.  years,  we  will 
have  90,000  deaths,!  while  in  the 
l whole  war  there  wereiesa  than  that! 
.= iBut.it  is  not  just  murder  that  is  a 
concern.  It  is  also  the  kidnapping  and 
extortion,  especially  in  this  broad,  flat 
basin,  once  known  as  El  Salvador's 


breadbasket  because  It  was  the 
wealthy  center  of  the  nation’s  cattle, 
cotton  and  sugar  production. 

The  rise  in  crime  can  be  attrib- 
uted first  to  the  war,  which  created 
a culture  of  violence  and  left  thou- 
sands of  former  combatants  from 
hoth  aides  unemployed  and  un- 
trained for  peacethpejoba  The~war 
jdafl-  ledrto  ’fin  easy  availability  of 
weapons,  from  rocket-propelled 
grenades  to  AK-47  assault  rifles,  on 
the  black  market  here; 

With  the  weapons  and  wartime 
experience,  scores  of  organized 
criminal  bands  have  sprung  up,  op- 
erating with  impunity.  , . 

AS  PART  of  the  peace  process, 
the  security  forces  were  dis- 
banded because  they  were 
| responsible  for  many-  of  the  war’s 
human  rights  abuses.  A National 
i Civilian  Police  was  created,,  made 
: up  largely  of  civilian  recruits  who 
received  U;S.  and  European  train- 
ing. But  foe.  force  is  inexperienced, 
outnumbered  and  outgunned  by. 
; criminal  bands.  Between  < March 
1993  and  November.  1995, 90  agents 
i were  . killed  -and , 473  - wounded  in 
, fighting  crime..  i . 

The  force  was  considered  by  many. 
! to  be  foe,  mqlor  achievement  of  the 
1 peace  agreements,  a chance  to  build 
1 an  independent  police  and  end:  the. 
tradition  of  abwe-foe-law  security  op-i 
eratfons  that  has  plagued  El  Salvador, 
1 for, generations. , But  the5  new-; force; 
rapidly  has  lost  its  public  prestige. 


for  the  first  five  states  and  $30  mil- 
lion or  2.5  percent  of  the  combined 
company’s  pretax  profits  annually, 
whichever  Is  greater  — ns  well  as  a 
$25  million  fond  to  help  oilier  stales 
mount  their  own  litigation  efforts. 

Moore  said  that  Wail  Street  skir- 
mishes might  ultimately  lead  share- 
holders of  the  other  tobacco  giants 
to  demand  similar  settlements: 
'This  may  be  n situation  where  cor- 
porate greed  serves  public  need." 

But  the  other  major  tobacco  com- 
panies, which  control  some  9»  per- 
cent of  tiie  market,  have  all  pledged 
to  continue  fighting  every  legal 
challenge  before  them-  Philip  Mor- 
ris executive  Steven  Parrish  said 
that  his  company  had  been  cheek- 
ing with  its  major  investors  anti  that 
they  backed  the  current  strategy. 

Parrish  said  last  week  that  his 
company  has  long  opposed  under- 
age smoking  and  has  initiated  multi 
million-dollar  programs  to  educate 
kids  and  to  keep  merchants  from 
selling  to  them.  "Where  the  heck 
were  these  guys  last  summer  when 
we  did  real  things?"  Parrish  a9ked.  1 

Moore  said  that  when  the  lawyers 
on  his  side  heard  that  a tobacco 
company  might  actually  want  to  ne- 
gotiate with  them,  "We  thought  it 
was  a joke  at  first,  frankly." 

The  negotiations  were  precarious 
up  to  the  final  days,  when  Massachu- 
setts was  threatening  to  pull  out  over 
terms  the  state's  negotiators  said 
were  too  favorable  to  Liggett,  accord- 
ing to  sources  familiar  with  the  nego- 
tiations. The  final  agreement  sets  n 
minimum  amount  of  money  that 
Liggett  must  provide  to  the  settle- 
ment fund,  indexes  the  amount  to 
allow  for  Inflation,  and  explicitly  al- 
lows tile  states  to  file  their  suite  anew 
if  the  agreement  later  collapses. 

The  agreement  was  completed 
after  an  Intense  round  of  '‘hella- 
cious"  negotiations,  said  Richard 
Scruggs,  on  attorney  representing 
Mississippi.  “We’ve  been  up  all 
night  long,  and  every  night  fur  the 
last  three  weeks,"  he  said. 


A January  report  by  the  Washing- 
ton Office  on  Latin  America  and 
Hemisphere  Initiatives  found  that 
"despite  improvements  over  the  old 
security  forces,  the  [National  Civilian 
Police]  has  to  resolve  n number  of 
critical  weaknesses,’’  including  “ex- 
cessive violence  and  increasing  inci- 
dents of  human  rights  abuse." 

The  inability  to  deal  with  orga- 
nized crime  Jias  led  thousands  of 
people  to  leave  'the  Usulutan  region 
after  suffering  threats,  extortion 
and  kidnappings.  For  those  who 
stayed,  windows  are  9huttercd  and 
the  streets  deserted  by  dark. 

“People  are  scared,  and  we  have 
suffered  year  after  year,"  said  Gus- 
tavo Aguilar,  a cattle  rancher  and 
farmer,  who  said  he  has  watched 
his  production  wither  by  50  percent 
because  he  cannot  work  his  land. 
"First  it  was  the  war,  then  it  wo9  this 
type  of  aggression.” 

"Are  things  worse  now  than  dur- 
ing the  war?  Without  a doubt,”  said 
rancher  Jacobo  Handal.  “We  could 
live  before,  but  now  there  is  so 
much  fear  , ..’.  There  are  a lot  of 
high-level  people  involved,  so  peo- 
ple are  afrald  to' denounce  anything 
to  the  police  or  the  judges.’’ 

Handal  had  a copy  of  a typed  let- 
ter severalranChers  had  recently  re- 
ceived, demanding  $1,800  In  cash. 

"Our  intention -Is  not  to  harm  you, 
but  if  you  dm  not  collaborate,  unfor- 
tunately we  will  have  to  kidnap  one 
of  your  . family,"  the  letter  said.  "It. 
Would  be  a mistake  notto:cooperatei 
....  If  you,  do,  not,  orif  you  have  your 
i telephone  lines  tappedi  within  three 
days,  we  will  blow  up  your  house 
with  three  fragmentation  grenades." 
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Separate 
Roads  to 
Nowhere 

OPINION  ~~ 

Richard  Cohen 

ON  THE  way  to  the  nirport, lew 
ing  Jerusalem  and  its  horror* 
behind.  I made  small  talk  with  the 
cnbdriver.  He  once  drove  a cab  in 
New  York  L ily,  but  decided  to  re- 
turn to  Israel  where  lie  was  horn. 
Why?  I asked,  and  the  answer, 
tossed  off  with  no  suggestion  o( 
irony,  was  a stunner:  !■  car  of  crime. 

Crime!  Two  city  buses  have  been 
blown  up  recently  by  suicide 
bombers  in  the  very  city  where  the 
cabdriver  cruises  the  streets.  Not 
more  than  an  hour  away,  yet  an- 
other suicide  bomber  struck  in  Td 
Aviv.  More  than  6U  people  have 
been  killed  in  (lie  lust  month  and  I 
everywhere,  on  (he  street  and  at  all  ( 
tile  bus  stops,  soldiers  patrol,  on  the 
lookuul  for  terrorists  — which  into 
say  Arnb-nppeiiring  people.  Anti 
terrorism,  it  turns  out,  is  more  ap- 
plied bias  than  il  is  applied  science  . 

On  the  other  hand.  Israel  counted 
only  92  murders  in  1994  — thatiai 
country  of  5.5  million.  Washington, 
D.C.,  by  comparison,  had  about  400 
murders  and  its  population  is  only 
about  570.000.  From  1993  to  199L 
Israel's  crime  rale  went  up.  but  not . 
so  tiial  anyone  much  talks  about  | 
crime  as  a real  problem. 

So  (he  cabdriver  had  n point,  al- 
though terrorism  and  crime  cannot 
be  equaled.  What  can  be  equated  « 
the  way  in  which  two  different  wd- 
etics  have  tried  to  deal  with  their  in- , 
dividual  problems  — pretty  much 
the  same  way,  il  toms  ouL  Israel 
practices  what  might  be  called  ratio 
nal  racism.  Arabs  are  stopped  on 


and  sometimes  refuse  to  allow  them 
to  board  buses.  Many  Israelis  do 
not  like  what  they  see.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  see  no  tdtcrnnlive. 

Americans  sometimes  resort  to* 
variation  of  such  measures  — £ 
though  almost  never  so  blatantly 
They  do,  however,  sometimes  loci 
their  shops  mid  refuse  to  admit 
young  black  males  or  lake  otlw 
iiiuoMirea  based  In  n belief  tfi* 
crime  is  minted  to  race. 

Beyond  that,  though,  many  wnw 
Americans  have  responded  to  W 
threat  of  crime  by  simply  8CPar^7 
theniBclvea  from  the  larger  soddf' 
They  live  in  restricted,  even  walls* 
communities.  They  send  their  dtu- 
dren  to  private  schools.  They  fi*' 
sake  public  parks  for  private  club* 

Israel  is  debating  whether  it, 
will  follow  the  course  of  separation- 
The  early  Zionists  at  first  took  » 
heed  of  the  indigenous  Arab  pbpu£ 
tion.  But  later,  the  dream  of  wjVJ 
raeiis  was  of  a state  where  Arab*" 
Jew  could  live  together  peacefi# 
Now,  few  cling  to  the  old  riream- 
They  wonder  if  separation  is  the 
remedy  to  Israel’s  security  pnJbleJ*. 

■ The  other,  night  CBS  New-ig 
videotape  of  o bunch  of  Los 
teen-agers  who  'cruised  downjW'J 
street  creating  mayhem.  Thy  J** 
ted  one  person  with  a baseball  “ 
and  Bhot  others  with  a pafotg®|* 'T 

The  videotape*  it  turned  ouUJj 
shot  by  the  kids  themselves, 
killed  no  one  — except*' you'mj*^ 
Say,  the  wonderful  liberal  IJe&L  Jr 
we  can  all  live  together.  Not' 
many,  Americana  are  esyiitf- 
anymore,  many  Israelis 
In  iwo  different  languages,  the?1 
both  saying  the  same  sad  thlng^, 
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Flight  to  Valhalla 

Millions  of  white,  middle-class  Americans  are  leaving 
the  multi-coloured  realities  of  cities  and  even  the 
suburbs  in  search  of  rural  bliss,  writes  Joel  Kotkln 


AFTER  NEARLY  a century  of 
ever-intensifying  metropoli- 
tan growth,  American  soci- 
ety has  begun  a march  back  toward 
its  hinterlands.  Reacting  to  the 
cacophony  of  urban  life,  millions  of 
Americans  seem  to  be  succumbing 
to  what  may  be  called  the  Valhalla 
syndrome  — a fin  de  silcle  yearning 
for  a heavenly  retreat,  with  the 
promised  reward  of  a simpler.  less 
complex  existence. 

This  mass  migration  could  well 
shape  the  economic,  political  and 
cultural  landscape  of  the  coming 
decades.  As  middle-class,  predomi- 
nately white  Americans  detach 
themselves  from  the  multi-colored 
realities  of  urban  metropolitan  re- 
gions — moving  not  just  to  the  sub- 
urbs but  far  beyond  — the  gap 
between  the  cities  and  the  world 
beyond  could  grow  ever  greater. 

"There’s  a real  growing  anti- 
urbanism  out  there,"  observes  Ken 
Johnson,  a demographer  at  Loyola 
University  in  Chicago.  "People  want 
to  be  out  of  the  cities  and  they  are 
now  going  further  and  further  past 
the  fringes."  Recent  demographic 
data  reveal  the  strength  of  this 
trend.  After  losing  population  for 
decades,  rural  areas  are  now  adding 
people  at  three  times  their  1980s 
growth  rale.  Between  1990  and 
1994,  more  titan  l.l  million  net  mi- 
grants moved  into  rural  areas  and 
small  towns,  most  of  them  from  sub- 
urban or  urban  locations. 

While  1 million  people  may  not 
seem  that  significant  in  a country  of 
over  200  million  people,  this  shift 
comes  on  lop  of  nn  even  larger  rush 
into  smaller  metropolitan  regions, 
particularly  in  the  Intermountain 
West  between  the  Rockies  and  Sier- 
ras. In  this  decade,  for  example,  Ari- 
zona’s and  Idaho’s  populations 
expanded  at  nearly  three  times  the 
national  rate  — and  Nevada  grew  nt 
nearly  five  times  the  norm  — to  be 
sure,  from  relatively  small  bases. 

And  even  in  the  larger  regions, 
observes  John  Knsarda.  director  of 
the  Kenan  Institute  of  Private  Enter- 
prise at  tile  University  of  North 
Carolina,  virtually  all  population  and 
job  growth  now  takes  place  in  those 
suburbs  most  distant  from  their 
urban  cores.  These  include  people 
who  live  in  semi-rural  locations 
within  commuting  distance  from  the 
"edge  cities"  at  the  periphery  of 
larger  metropolitan  areas. 

"It's  not  just  the  old  move  to  the 
suburbs,  it’s  the  exurbs  and  be- 
yond," Kasarda  explains.  "It  is  a 
move  to  remove  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  inner-city  poor  areas.  It's 
both  avoidance  and  flight."  This 
"avoidance"  also  reflects  consterna- 
tion, predominately  among  whites 
(but  also  some  blacks)  about  the 
changing  demographics  of  such 
large  metropolitan  regions  as  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  New  York 
and  Chicago,  which  have  received 
the  vast  majority  of  new  immigrants. 
People  who  grew  up  in  these  areas 
are  often  unhappy  to  find  their  old 
neighborhoods  and  industries  domi- 
nated by  newcomers  from  Latin 
America,  Asia  and  the  Middle  East 
Most  spectacular  has  been  the 
mass  migration  from  New  York  and 
other  parts  of  the  Northeast;  From 
1990  to  1994,  the  New  York  City 
ares  suffered  A net  domestic  outmi- 
gration of  more  than  861,000.  Taken 
together,  the  Northeast  lost  over  1.5 
million  people  to  other  areas, 


largely  to  heavily  white  enclaves 
such  as  central  Florida,  the  south- 
ern Appalachian  hill  country  as  well 
as  the  edge  cities  around  the  Re- 
search Triangle  in  North  Carolina 
and  Atlanta. 

Corporations  loo  have  been  in- 
fected with  the  Valhalla  syndrome. 
Seeking  lower  costs,  less  regulation 
and  ciieaper  housing  for  their  em- 
ployees, the  fastest-growing  areas 
for  corporate  relocations  and  expan- 
sions have  been  in  places  such  as 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  or  Hunts- 
ville, Alabama,  or  in  smaller  cities 
such  as  Orlando,  Austin  or 
Nashville  and  in  the  Salt  Lake  valley. 

Like  the  new  migrants,  many  re- 
locating executives  openly  express 
tiie  desire  to  be  in  a region  with  a 
highly  homogenous,  relatively  well- 
educated  work  force.  “One  thiug 
people  don’t  want  to  worry  about  is 
race  relations,"  notes  Brad  Bertoch, 
president  of  the  Wayne  Brown  Insti- 
tute, an  organization  dedicated  to 
developing  Utah's  high-tech  indus- 
tries. "Companies  think  if  they  go  to 
a neighborhood  where  everyone  is 
like  me,  it  makes  it  easier.  It  takes 
away  from  stress.  People  want  to  re- 
move some  of  the  variables  of  their 
lives." 

in  many  ways,  the  current  Valhnl- 
lan  movement  reflects  deep-seated 
historical  tendencies  within  the 
American  character.  From  Thomas 
Jefferson  to  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  anti-urbanism  has  been  a 
mainstay  of  American  political 
thought.  It  was  only  during  the  New 
Deal,  led  and  conceptualized  largely 
by  urbanites,  that  cities  such  as 
New  York  began  to  move  from  ex- 
ceptions in  trend-setters. 

Yet  the  era  of  intense  urbaniza- 
tion began  to  peter  out  by  the  late 
1950s  as  millions  of  largely  middle- 
class  Americans  left  old  urban 
neighborhoods  for  the  suburban 
rings  around  them.  Although  some 
large  cities,  such  as  Los  Angeles 
and  Boston,  boomed  during  the 
1980s,  the  overall  trend  for  urban 
areas  has  been  largely  negative, 
with  the  nation’s  central  cities" 
share  of  US  poverty  growing  from 
27  percent  in  1960  to  roughly  43 
percent  today. 

In  part,  observes  author  George 
Gilder,  the  growth  of  rural  areas  is 
being  powered  by  aew  communica- 
tions technologies  — the  Internet, 
video  conferencing,  expanded  com- 
puter processing  power  — which 
have  all  but  obviated  the  need  for 
dties.  Urban  areasi  he  suggests,  are 
little  more  than  ‘leftover  baggage 
from  tiie  industrial  era."  The  new 
America  will  be  born  In  the  former 
hinterlands,  far  from  the  masses  of 
immigrants.  Inner  city  blacks,  gays 
and  other  encumbrances.  “Cities." 
Gilder  notes,  “are  dirty,  dangerous 
and  pestilential.” 

Although  technology  may  be 
making  foe  Valhaflan  trend  possi- 
ble, the  shift  should  not  be  seen 
primarily  as  an  econpmic  phenome- 
non. It  is  first,  and  foremost,  a cul- 
tural movement  baick  to  an  earlier, 
perhaps  largely  imagine^  past  of 
small  towns,  safe  streets,  clean,  air 
qnH  common  cultural  values.  As 
Larry  EchoHawk,  a Democrat  who 
lost  his  1994  bid  for  the  governor's 
Job  in  Idaho,  puts  it  "Idaho  Is  what 
America  once  vyps,  and  what,  the 
rest  of  the  nation  now  wants  to  be. 

Unlike  foe  traditional  Sun  Belt  as- 
cendancy of  tiie  1960s  .and  1970s, 
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later  to  squeak  into  Bob  Packwood’s 
old  seat. 

In  Utah,  today's  flood  of  in- 
migrants have  tipped  the  scales  dis- 
tinctly toward  the  light,  notes  the 
Wayne  Brown  institute’s  Bertoch. 

Utah's  politics,  like  that  in  Nortii 
Carolina,  Idaho  and  other  Valhallan 
states,  reflect  more  a conservative 
monoculture  than  at  any  time  in  re- 
cent history.  "You  think  you’re  get- 
ting liberals  going  out  here  but  for 
every  one  liberal  you're  getting  20 
conservatives,"  Bertoch  9ays. 

In  the  next  century,  the  impact  of 
the  Valhallan  syndrome  may  be 
even  more  profound.  For  one  thing, 
current  migration  patterns  virtually 
guarantee  a growing  racial  nnd  cul- 
tural chnsm  between  the  cosmopoli- 
tan cities  and  die  Valhallan  hinterland 
on  n scale  not  seen  since  the  divi- 
sions that  led  to  the  Civil  War. 

By  2020,  according  to  projections 
by  the  University  of  Michigan's 
Frey,  the  country  will  be  divided 
into  distinctly  ethno-cultural  re- 
gions. In  12  Blates  — mostly  in  ihe 
Plains,  upper  New  England  and  the 
Intermountain  West  — more  than 
80  percent  of  youngsters  under  17 
will  be  white,  while  in  nnother  12,  in- 
cluding California,  Texas  and  most 
Northeastern  states,  young  whites 
will  be  in  a distinct  minority. 


MUCH  OF  THIS  is  a direct 
result  of  the  immigration 
and  trade  patterns  that 
have  emerged  since  tiie  1970s. 
Asians  will  be  a powerful  preseiic- 
in  stales  such  as  Hawaii,  where  they 
will  be  the  largest  grout  i.  and  Cali- 
fornio. where  they  will  constitute 
one  in  five  youngsters,  hut  barely 
register  above  5 percent  in  most 
other  states.  Similarly,  Latinos  will 
be  tiie  1 ingest  grouping  in  Califor- 
nia. Texas  and  New  Mexico  but  well 
under  10  percent  of  the  population 
through  much  of  die  rest  of  the 
country. 

it  is  unlikely  that  the  great  metro- 
politan regions  will  lose  their  place 
completely:  They  will  still  be  the  in- 
cubators of  America’s  commercial, 
technological  and  artistic  cutting 
edge.  For  one  thing,  virtually  all  the 
top  10  graduate  departments  in  the 
sciences  and  engineering  are  lo- 
cated either  on  the  West  Coast  or  in 
the  upper  Midwest  or  Northeast. 
Millions  may  have  moved  to  the  Val- 
hallas,  but  the  intellectual  capital  of 
the  nation  remains  very  much  fixed 
on  the  coasts. 

Similarly,  most  ofthe  nation's  key 
exporting  industries  are  also  lo- 
cated in  urban  regions.  In  terms  of 
global  competition,  Hollywood,  Wail 
Street  and  Silicon  Valley  will  not 
easily  be  displaced. 

Like  the  struggle  between  the 
rural  south  and  urbanized  north  of 
the  last  century,  this  conflict  be- 
tween Valhallan  and  cosmopolitan 
visions  will  likely  shape  the  America 
of  Che  next  century.  Ultimately  it 
may  determine  whether  this  society 
meets  the  challenge  of  becoming  a 
harbinger  of  a new  world  culture,  or 
whether  It  will  seek  to  freeze  itself, 
like  other  declining  civilizations,  in 
the  comforting  outlines  of  its  imag- 
ined past. 


the  Vaihallans  are  more  ambivalent 
about  turning  their  regions  into 
powerful,  new  competitive  centers. 
With  their  eyes  on  restoring  this 
supposed  idyllic  past,  the  bulk  of 
the  newcomers  to  the  Valhallas  do 
not  lend  to  be  the  young  and  ag- 
gressive pioneering  types  who,  ill 
earlier  decades,  migrated  to  regions 
such  as  Los  Angeles,  Houston  or 
San  Jose. 

The  new  migrants,  notes  William 
Frey,  a demographer  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  tend  to  be  older, 
less  affluent  and  les9  well  educated, 
and  often  close  to  retirement  age. 
Roughly  one  fourth  of  people  mov- 
ing into  Colorado,  for  example,  are 
over  55;  the  migration  has  been  so 
much  older  than  predicted  that  the 
anticipated  pressure  on  many 
school  districts  there  ha9  not  mate- 
rialized. 

SINCE  THEY  are  largely  seek- 
ing to  escape  urban  America, 
many  Valhallan  4migr6s  dis- 
dain anything  that  might  bring 
along  the  much-feared  ills  of  city 
life,  notes  Phil  Burgess,  president  of 
the  Denver-based  Center  for  the 
New  West  Indeed,  according  to  one 
recent  poll,  73  percent  of  Col- 
oradans felt  their  state’s  population 
and  economy  was  growing  too  fast 
This  rural  population  shift  is  also 
haying  an  impact  on  the  political 
arena.  Traditionally,  political  scien- 
tists have  thought  the  migration  of 
Easterners  to  the  South  or  Californi- 
ans. to  the  Intermountain  "West 
would  bring  a more  centrist  or  even 
left-wing  political  flavor  to  those 
conservative  strongholds.  _ With 
their  urban  sensibilities,  the  think- 
tog  went,  they  would  help  "tame" 
the  traditional  conservatism  of 
these  regions. 

Although  this  ha9  occurred  in 
some  areas,  foe  Valhallan  qspira- 
tipns  of  foe  newcomers  has  more 
often  sfre'ngtheriefl  foe  right's  domi- 
nance. Indeed  the  entire  Northwest- 
ern region,  as  well  as  Arizona  lias 
become  something  of  a bastion  for 
all  sorts  of  far-right,  antisemltic  and 
anti-black  organizations,  For  one 


ILLUSTRATION.  JAMES  YANG 

thing,  the  monolithic  nature  of 
places  such  as  Kootenai  County, 

Idaho  appeafa  to  those  who  wish  to 
escape  diversity;  in  1990.  the  county 
had  only  139  African  Americans  uut 
of  a total  population  of  8O,l)0U.  Idaho 
has  also  become  the  base  camp  for 
survivals  developments  organized 

by  ex-Green  Beret  Bo  Gritz,  who  is  

building  his  own  subdivisions  for  it  is  unlikely  that  the  great  metro- 
like-minded  ex-urbanites.  | politan  regions  will  lose  their  place 

Similarly,  in  recent  years  Col- 
orado Springs  has  become  a hotbed 
for  right-wing  Christian  organiza- 
tions and  the  national  epicenter  for 
anti-gay  movements.  The  city  of 
300,000  has  more  than  50  national 
Christian  groups;  nearly  half  have 
arrived  in  the  last  decade,  including 
the  Rev.  James  Dobson’s  Focus  on 
the  Family,  which  moved  there  in 
1991  from  increasingly  diverse  sub- 
urban Los  Angeles. 

The  Valhallan  movement  has  also 
boosted  more  conventional,  right- 
wing  enclaves.  For  example,  accord- 
ing to  Raleigh-based  political  analyst 
Seth  Effron,  migrants  to  North,  Car- 
olina — mostly  from  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest  — have  been  critical 
to  boosting  politicians  such  as  Sen. 

Jesse  Helms  (R-NC). 

Much  the  same  process  can  be 
seen  in  the  Intermountain  West, 
where  a once  thriving  two-party  sys- 
tem has  given  way  to  almost  total 
domination  by  conservative  Repub- 
licans, States  like  Idaho  used  to  oc- 
casionally elect  liberal  Democrats. 

But  liberals  from  foe  state  have  far 
worse  prospects  today.  Newcomers 
to  Spokane,  Washington  played  a 
critical  role  in  defeating  House 
Speaker  Tom  Foley,  in  ills  re-elec-  Joel  Kotkln  Is  a senior  fellow  with  the 
tion  bid  last  year,  though  liberal  De-  Pepperdlne  Institute  for  Public  Policy 
njocrat  Ron.  Wyden  did  manage  and  the  Pacific  Research  Institute. 
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Barings  bosses  set  to  face  charges 


In  Brief 


WESTERN  companies  are  In- 
vesting record  amounts  in 
developing  countries  but  not  In 
the  world’s  poorest  nations, 
which  are  facing  growing  debt 
problems  because  they  are  los- 
ing official  aid,  the  World  Bank 
says.  The  report  Identified  the 
moat  vulnerable  economies  as 
being  mainly  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa  and  Latin  America. 


DUTCH  aerospace  company 
Pokker  has  collapsed  with 
the  initial  loss  of  5,600  jobs  at 
the  company's  Amsterdam  plant, 
with  more  Job  losses  expected  at 
Shorts  Brothers,  Belfast,  which 
built  wings  for  the  Amsterdam- 
based  group. 


Dan  Atkinson  and 
Sarah  Whltebloom 


CITY  regulators  announced  the 
fli-st  disciplinary  action  against 
former  Barings  executives  one  year 
after  the  merchant  bank  collapsed 
as  a result  of  rogue  trader  Nick  Lee- 
son's  losses  of  more  than  $1.2  bil- 
lion. 

Payments  totalling  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  pounds  to  "top  up”  Leeson’s 
Singapore  operations  and  hidden 
from  both  the  Bank  of  England  and 
regulators  will  form  a key  plank  in 
the  case  brought  against  former 
Barings  executives  by  the  Securities 
and  Futures  Authority. 

Meanwhile,  the  Securities  and 
Investments  Board,  the  chief  City 
regulator,  announced  that  50  ex- 


dianges  around  the  world  had 
agreed  to  set  up  a new  international 
framework  aimed  at  fencing  in  any  fu- 
ture Nick  Leeson-style  rogue  traders. 

The  SIB  disclosed  a worldwide 
deal  to  build  “warning  levels"  into 
futures  trading. 

It  is  thought  Peter  Norris,  former 
chief  executive  of  Baring  Invest- 
ment Bank,  is  a key  defendant  in  the 
SFA  action.  He  bears  “ultimate  re- 
sponsibility” for  the  inaccurate  re 
ports  that  concealed  the  payments, 
according  to  last  July's  report  by  the 
Board  of  Banking  Supervision  into 
Barings  collapse. 

Mr  Norris  was  accused  also  both 
of  failing  to  act  upon  an  Internal  1994 
report  urging  that  Leeson’s  wings 
be  clipped  and  of  falling  to  tell  regu- 
lators of  the  report's  existence.  Ibis 


latter  offence  is  likely  also  to  he  high 
up  on  the  SFA's  charge  sheet 
against  him,  as  will  be  (he  “Inappro- 
priate" request  lie  made,  tit-cording 
to  the  report,  to  accountants  in 
Singapore  to  omit  from  an  nudii  doc- 
ument any  reference  to  a rogue 
transaction  of  £50  million. 

And  the  SFA  proceedings  may 
well  refer  to  the  board's  finding  that 
Mr  Norris  did  nothing  to  establish 
the  basis  upon  which  Lceson  was 
making  his  claims  of  enormous 
profits  in  Singapore. 

Two  other  heavyweight  defen- 
dants are  believed  to  be  former 
head  of  the  financial  products 
group,  Ron  Baker,  and  the  ex-group 
finance  director  of  Baring  Invest- 
ment Bank,  Geoffrey  Broadhurst. 

The  SFA  last  week  released  no 


names  or  details  of  the  charges 
being  laid.  It  did  name  the  former 
chairman  Peter  Baring  and  deputy 
chairman  Andrew  Tuckcy  as  having 
given  assurances  they  had  no  Inteiv 
lion  of  seeking  direct  execulfe 
management  positions  within  the 
sen  i lilies  Indus  try. 

Mr  Haring  is  leaving  the  City  ata 
gelher  ami  Mr  Tuckcy  is  to  restrict 
his  activities  to  corporate  finance  ad- 
vice. But  they  remain,  along  with  Mr 
Noriis,  targets  for  aggrieved  hold- 
ers of  £109  million  of  Barings  bonds, 
who  have  lost  all  their  money. 

The  SFA  is  thought  to  be  coming 
down  particularly  hard  on  those  in 
any  way  guilty  of  misleading  the 
SFA  or  breaching  its  principles  of 
business  conduct.  And  the  July  re- 
port. identifies  Messrs  Norris, 
Baker  and  Broadhurst  as  being 
among  those  who,  time  and  again, 
failed  to  take  action  against  Leesan. 


Mutual  prosperity  based  on  trust 


VICKERS  la  to  review  its 
policy  on  the  timing  of 
executive  share  sales  after  an 
outcry  from  shareholders  when 
three  directors  appeared  to  have 
cashed  In  on  volatile  market 
conditions  to  net  large  option 
profits. 


BANK  of  England  governor 
Eddie  George  defied  Euro- 
pean attempts  to  force  Britain's 
hand  on  monetary  union, 
warning  that  a dash  for  a single 
currency  could  shatter  relations 
between  European  nations. 


GEC  ended  months  of  intense 
speculation  by  confirming 
that  George  Simpson,  chief  exec- 
utive of  Lucas  Industries,  would 
succeed  Lord  Weinstock  as  the 
company's  managing  director. 


BRITISH  Petroleum  says  it 
expects  to  boost  annual 
profits  by  at  least  $1.5  billion  to 
84.5  billion  by  2000. 


Anglo  American,  south 
Africa's  largest  company, 
has  taken  nearly  a 6 per  cent 
stake  in  trading  giant  Lonrho. 


AFAN'S  trade  surplus  fell 
last  month,  suggesting  that 
Its  economy  may  be  growing  at 
last  The  total  surplus  fell  by  al- 
most 46  per  cent  to  $6  billion  in 
February-  Imports  rose  for  the'  - 
1 6th  month  In  a row,  up  17  per 
cent,  while  exports  had  their 
first  monthly  fall  for  three  yean. 
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Investing  In  social  capital 
can  help  counter  crime, 
writes  Will  Hutton 

THE  FIRST  shock  is  the  event, 
awesome  in  ha  evil,  horror 
and  Irrationality.  The  second 
shock  la  that  British  society  has  be- 
come so  deformed  we  can  produce 
the  Individuals  who  commit  such 
crimes.  Dunblane,  we  sense,  will  be 
followed  by  more. 

The  reflexive  instinct  is  to  legis- 
late for  anything  that  might  help. 
Tighter  gun  and  knife  control;  more 
security  guards  outside  schools; 
more  Intervention  by  the  police.  All 
may  help  at  the  margins  — 1 yet  even 
their  most  ardent  advocates  know 
that  the  next  Thomas  Hamilton 
could  evade  such  controls  if  he  were 
determined  enough. 

Real  protection  demands  a pro- 
found change  in  the  character  of 
British  society  and  culture.  Individ- 
uals — - especially  the  growing  num- 
ber of  rtiarginallsed  men  living 
alone  — need  to  be  integrated  bet- 
ter Into  the  networks  of  mutuality 
and  reciprocity  on  which  a well- 
fimctionlng  society  rests. 

Here,  unexpectedly,  sorhe  new 
thinking  in  economics  offers  in- 
sights. A new  waVe  of  theorists;  con- 
cerned that  market  mechanisms 
alone  cannot  signal  the  economic  re- 
wards resulting  from  collaboration 
and  cooperation,  is  exploring  the 
role  of  social  capital  in  advancing 
economic  development  — and  how 
itisfbstered, 

-A  group  whose  members  trust 
each  other  can  achieve  more  eco-  I 
nomically  than  a non-trusting  group;  J 


the  classic  example  is  how  farmers 
can  economise  on  farm  tools  if  they 
can  trust  in  the  capacity  to  borrow 
from  other  farmers.  Equally,  they 
can  have  leaner  labour  forces  If,  for 
example,  one  can  be  trusted  to  bale 
hay  for  another  when  idle,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  favour  will  be  re- 
turned. These  trust  relations  enn  be 
formalised  into  cooperatives  and 
even  local  agricultural  banking — so 
that,  the  stronger  the  social  net- 
works, the  more  prosperous  the 
farming  economy. 

Economic  historians  are  picking 
up  on  the  theme,  emphasising  trust 
as  an  Important  animator  of  industri- 
alisation.' TVust  is  the  cement  that 
creates  Industrial  clusters,  innova- 
tive supply  chains  and  long-term 
supportive  finance;  but  trust  cannot 
be  created  without  a strong  civic  so- 
ciety and  clusters  of  social  networks. 

Professor  Robert  Pqttnaiti,  a po- 
litical economist  at  Princeton,  and 
Professor  Douglass  North,  a Nobel 
prizewinning  economist  at  Washing- 
ton University  In  St  LOufa  — have 
been  prominent  in  arguing  that  so- 
cial capital  along  with  an  economy’s 
institutional  structure  are  funda- 
mental to  its  performance, 

But  economists  working  in  a simi- 
lar veiii  range  from  Harvard’s  Pro- 
fessor Michael  Porter,  who 
famously  advocates  that  social  clus- 
ters and  networks  of  firms  create 
self  generating  growth  circles,  to 
Reading  Urtlversity’s  Professor 
Mark  Cassoh.  The  latter  argues  that 
even  entrepreneurship'  fa  based  on 
trust;  because  the  production  of 
high-quality,  Innovative  goods  de- 
mands an;  integrity  of  relationship 
betweeh  the  workforce,  puttiers 


and  financiers.  Integrity  of  produc- 
tion requires  the  Integrity  of  trust 
relationships. 

Social  capital  hos,  however,  been 
on  tire  decline  In  the  US,  and  IVof 
Pultnam  Is  concerned  about  its  im- 
pact on  the  economic  mid  social  de- 
velopment of  American  cupltnliani. 

Tire  vast  US  legal  Industry  Is 
founded  on  the  breakdown  of  trust 
ns  individuals  torn  to  lawyers  to  po- 
lice contracja;  the  financial  services 
industry  fa  overblown  becnURO  indi- 
viduals need  financial  instruments 
that  protect  against  risk  as  trust  re- 
lations diminish;  the  explosive 
growth  of  crime  and  the  prison  pop- 
ulation fa  Intimately  related  to  (lie 
orgy  of  corporate  downsizing,  caus- 
ing falling  real  wages  and  marginal- 
ising unskilled  men. 

THE  NEW,  unlrustlng  Ameri- 
can corporations  generate 
productivity  not  through  cre- 
ativity ant}  organic  growth  but  by 
destroying  whit  seems  to  be  costly 
sociallayerlng.  ‘ 

This  may  have  short-run  benefits, 
but  in  the  long  run  it  imperils  the 
good  Bodety  which  sustains  any  suc- 
cessful economy.  Npr  is  the  US 
alone.  In  Britain  foete  fa  the  same 
erosion  of  trust  relations  which  leads 
to  industrial  and  financial  short- 
termlsni,  and  fa  corroding  trust  rela- 
tions in  the  wider  society  — reflected 
In  these  moments  of  horrific  social 
breakdown.  Hamilton,  left  alone  to 
his  own  macabre  devices  in  his  Stir- 
ling house,  became  a moral  outcast 
unable  to  empathise  with  the  plight 
Of  His  victims  of  their,  fatiiilles.  The 
decline  of  social  Capital  infects  eco- 
homy  and  society  alike.  11 


Yet  from  whence  social  capital? 
Prof  Punnam’s  study  of  Italy,  Mak- 
ing Democracy  Work  (Princeton 
University  Press),  shows  how  when 
the  Italians  region  a Used  (heir  politi- 
cal system  in  1970  it  was  those  re- 
gions with  the  great  civic  traditions 
and  rich  in  social  capital,  with  denu 
networks  of  clubs,  associations  and 
civic  action  groups  (including  trade 
unions),  notably  Emilia- Romagna 1 
and  Umbria,  that  exploited  the  op 
portn nilies  best.  In  the  poor  south, 
the  typical  unit  is  the  individualistic, 
inward-looking  nuclear  family 
which  stays  aloof  and  apart  from 
civic  life  — and  those  regions  were 
less  successful. 

Some  of  this  civic  tradition  and 
social  capital  has  roots  that  go  back 
to  the  Middle  Ages  — with  the  de- 
pressing implication  that  if  a society 
lias  not  got  (he  historical  underpin- 
ning for  social  capital  it  is  preor- 
dained  to  be  a loser.  History 
matters.  On  the  other  hand.  Prof 
Puttnam  notes  thnt  after  20  years 
there  nru  the  first  signs  that  even  In 
the  Italian  south  a civic  iwrlicipallve 
tradition  is  beginning,  with  knock- 
on  effects  on  the  economy  and  soci- 
ety. New  institutions  can  make » 
difference;  but  it  lakes  time. 

In  Britain,  however,  social  cnplfal 
and  trust  have  been  under  assault 
from  two  directions.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Insistence  Hint  only  IruH- 
vidiinl  bnrgiiiriH  in  mnrkcts  can  or- 
gniiise  economy  mid  society 
efficiently  has  helped  generate « 
wlnner-lnkc-ntl  culture. 

Individuals  arc  exhorted  to  cap 
lure  as  much  gain  as  possible  ebb 
structures  have  been  created  — 
from  the  NIIS  to  tire  labour  madid 
— In  which  thnt  exhortation  ■ 
mntchod  by  a new  pnltern  of  I6g* 
and  economic  incentives.  MutlW 
of  obligation  Is  secondary  to  self-in* 
tercst;  strong  public  services  art 
secondary  to  tax  cuts. 

The  other  Impact  on  GofciaJ  capJW 
has  been  the  marked  decline 
Prof  Puttnam  observes  In'  the, US, « 
civic  and  social  life,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  Britain's  political  and  8<xW 
institutions  in  offering  any  county 
balance.  The  Americana  are  jolnWf 
and  participating  less,  he  reports.  ? 
trend  that  Is  matched  in 'Britain-  v 

But,  rather  than  blame  the  so- 
called  dependency  culture,  b®  P 
cuses  on  new  forms  of  recreaw 
which  require  less  social  inldw' 
tion,  as  one  of  the'causes. , . ' . ■ 

These  arguments  point  to  a 
subtle  response  to  Dtinblane  tnW 
looking  for  top-down 
mechanisms  of  social  control  aw 
coercion  to  solve  th?  problem  '-rf 
while  In  the  economy  further ' Py 
motlng  atohitetic  market  relatw!^ 
The  task  fa  rather  to  rihujld 
and  social  capital.  i-'  ",  '■  'la; 
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Lisbon  plans  to  take 
active  part  in  Europe 


Portugal’s  new  president 
tells  Luc  Rosenzweig 

about  the  role  he  sees 
his  country  playing 

JORGE  SAMPAIO,  who  took  of- 
fice as  president  of  Portugal  on 
March  9,  has  the  difficult  task  of 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  fellow 
Socialist  Mario  Soares,  who  occu- 
pied the  post  for  10  years. 

Sampaio  was  just  starting  his 
career  as  a lawyer  when  he  was 
asked  by  Soares  to  help  him  defend 
opponents  of  the  Salazar  dictator- 
ship. At  that  time  he  formed  links 
with  the  communists,  who  later 
helped  him  get  elected  mayor  of  Lis- 
bon and  now  president  of  Portugal. 
His  first  official  decision  has  been 
to  bring  into  the  Council  of  State  the 
“historic"  leader  of  the  Portuguese 
Communist  party,  Alvaro  Cunhal. 

For  the  first  time  since  the 
restoration  of  democracy  in 
Portugal  in  1974,  both  the 
prime  minister  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  republic  come  from 
the  same  party.  How  will  you  di- 
ride  up  your  respective  roles? 

My  election  rattier  dented  the 
widespread  notion  that  the  Por- 
tuguese don't  like  putting  all  their 
eggs  in  one  basket  They  simply 
voted  for  someone  who  was  a Social- 
ist and  who  wanted  to  be  president 
For  reasons  of  principle.  I’ve  re- 
mained a card-carrying  member  of 
the  party.  But  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers In  Portugal  means  that  the  presi- 
dent doesn't  enjoy  executive 
responsibilities.  He  is  an  arbiter,  a 
moderator,  someone  who  can  exert 
influence  on  big  issues.  But  above 
all  he  brings  people  together. 

As  Antonio  Gutteres's  govern- 
ment doesn’t  have  an  overall  parlia- 
mentary majority,  I will  often  be 
called  upon  to  play  the  role  of 
arbiter  and  moderator. 

You  put  yourself  across  as 
someone  who  will  guarantee  the 
social  cohesion  of  a country, 
which  hopes  to  conform  to  the 
Maastricht  criteria  far  a single 
currency  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Will  you  go  on  being  the  “good 
pupil”  of  Europe? 

I think  we  need  to  continue 
strengthening  the,  national  consen- 


sus on  our  membership  of  the  Euro- 
pean Union.  Portugal  has  a vital 
stake  in  the  European  scheme  of 
things,  not  necessarily  as  a good 
pupil,  but  as  a participant  and  an 
actor.  It  has  a role  to  play  in  the  con- 
struction of  Europe. 

But  it  is  vitally  necessary  to  main- 
tain economic  and  social  cohesion 
as  a fundamental  principle  of  the 
EU.  If  we  allow  selfish  attitudes  to 
thrive,  we  will  run  into  difficulty. 

In  what  areas  does  Portugal 
intend  to  make  on  original 
contribution  to  the  inter- 
governmental conference  in 
Turin  on  March  29? 

The  principle  of  the  equality  of 
member  states  is  a fundamental 
one;  so  Is  economic  and  social  cohe- 
sion. That  means  we  are  in  favour  of 
enlarging  membership  of  the  EU. 
But  the  cost  of  enlargement  has  to 
be  worked  out,  at  n time  when  the 
problem  of  the  EU  budget  has  not 
been  solved. 

it's  vital  for  us  to  construct  a 
European  area  of  solidarity  and  free- 
dom in  the  fullest  economic  and  so- 
cial sense.  We  must  ensure  that  an 
exclusively  monetarist  approach 
does  not  prevail  over  an  approach 
that  takes  the  social  dimension  into 
account.  In  short,  I'm  closer  to  the 
French  on  this  issue  than  the 
British,  who  would  like  to  see  the 
EU  turned  into  nothing  more  than  a 
free-trade  area. 

Does  that  mean  Europe  should 
go  farther  in  its  plana  for  a joint 
foreign  and  defence  policy? 

For  the  past  20  years  I have  been 
In  favour  ol  setting  up  a Btrong  Euro- 
pean element  within  Nato's  defence 
policy.  But  in  my  view  that  doesn't 
mean  we  should  dispense  with  the 
American  presence  in  Europe, 

We  must  be  capable  of  providing 
a European  presence  in  areas  like 
Bosnia,  and  not  play  into  the  hands 
of  American  isolationists.  Europe 
has  to  assume  its  responsibilities  by 
constructing  its  defence  identity 
within  the  framework  of  Nato  or  the 
Western  European  Union. 

Will  that  have  repercussions  on 
the  fature  of  the  Portuguese 
army? 

Compulsory  military  service  is 
written  into  the  Portuguese  consti- 
tution. But  l think  that  the  parties 


Sampaio . . . The  British  would  like  to  see  the  EU  turned  into 
nothing  more  than  a free-trade  area*  photograph:  guilherme  veuancso 


represented  in  parliament  are  mov- 
ing towards  the  idea  of  setting  up  an 
all-professional  army. 

At  the  moment,  military  service 
lasts  four  months,  which  the  army 
regards  as  worthless.  Changes  are 
on  the  cards.  They  will  probably  be 
brought  in  when  the  whole  constitu- 
tion is  reviewed.  At  the  moment  the 
Portuguese  soldiers  in  Bosnia  are 
professionals.  We  must  continue 
along  those  lines. 

Through  its  presence  in  Bosnia, 
Portugal  has  become  an  adult  coun- 
try. It  hasn't  been  all  that  easy,  given 
that  public  opinion,  which  still  has 
keen  memories  of  our  colonial  wars, 
was  reluctant  for  Portugal  to  get  in- 
volved in  that  way. 

What  will  your  policy  be  as  re- 
gards Portugal's  former  colonies 
in  Africa,  and  In  particular 
Angola  and  Mozambique,  which 
are  In  the  throes  of  apparently 
interminable  civil  wars? 

The  coming  year  could  be  very 
important,  because  In  July  we’re 
launching  the  Community  of 
Portuguese-speaking  Countries, 
which  will  include  five  African  coun- 
tries and  Brazil.  . 

We  shall  also  continue  to  take 
part  In  the  .work, of  the. commis- 
sions that,  are  trying  to  restore 
peace  in  Angola  and  Mozambique 


— it  is  something  we  regard  as 
vital  for  us  both  culturally  and 
strategically. 

I'm  optimistic.  In  Mozambique, 
the  transition  to  democracy  is  under 
way  despite  enormous  economic 
problems,  and,  as  far  as  Angola  is 
concerned,  I thought  the  recent 
meeting  between  [President]  Dos 
Santos  and  [rebel  Unita  leader! 
Savimbi  was  a positive  step. 

At  the  recent  Europe-Aaia  sum- 
mit, Portuguese  representatives 
had  talks  with  the  Indonesian 
delegation  on  the  Issue  of  the  for- 
mer Portuguese  colony  of  East 
Timor.  What  was  the  upshot? 

The  prime  minister  put  an  im- 
portant proposal  on  the  table:  he 
said  that  diplomatic  relations  with 
Jakarta  would  be  restored  at  chargt 
d'affaires  level  on  condition  that 
human  rights  were  respected  and 
political  prisoners  freed. 

The  ball  is  now  in  the  Indo- 
nesians’ court.  Our  proposal  marked 
an  important  step  towards  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  It  is  an 
issue  on  which  our  European  part- 
ners have  not  always  shown  as 
much  understanding  as  we  should 
have  liked,  but  one  which  Por- 
tuguese public  opinion  feels  very 
strongly  about. 

(March  10/11) 


Emmanuelli  pays  heavier  price  on  appeal 


COMMENT  . 1 ' , ; 

HENRI  EMMANUELU,  former 
president  of  the  French  na- 
tional assembly,  former  minister, 
farmer  first  secretary  of  the  Social- 
fat  Party  (PS),  and  currently  a mem- 
ber of  .parliament  and  president  of 
tne  general  council  of  the  Landes 
department,  is  the  most  senior  po- 
litical figure  so  far  to  have  been  pun- 
ished for  thp  illegal  financing  of 
Par  ty  election  campaigns. 

At  his  trial  last  May  Emmanuelli 
gjven  a one-year  suspended 
prison  sentence  and  fined  30,000 
“■ancs  ($6,000)  , He  decided  to  lodge 
“n  appeaL  Oti  March  13<  the  Rennes 


Court  of  Appeal  npt  only  Increased 
his,  suspended  sentence  to : J8 
months  and  maintained  the  fine,  but 
deprived  him  of  his  civiq  rights  for 
two  years.  According  to  a clause, In 
the  .electoral  code,  this  .could  mean 
that  Emmanuelli  wllj  b$  barred 
from  standing  for  election  for  twice 
ftat.period— four  years. , 
Emmanuelli  can  still  take  hfa  case 
to  the  final  Court  of  Appeal.  But  now 
Is  perhaps  the  right  .time  ,to  look  at 
the  Implications  of  .hfa  .tangle  with 
the  law.  In  1992,  he  was  charged  by 
investigating  magistrate  Renaud  Van 
fotymbeke  with  the  .illegal  financing 
of  the.P?  through  the  consultancy 
firmU^a-dracco.  . . . i .. 

; At  no  point  was  Emmanuelli. ac- 


cused Of  havjng  personally  benefited- 
It  was -In  hfa  papacity  as  treasurer  of 
the  party  from  1989  on  that  he  was 
charged  with  misusing  company 
funds:  commissions  were  paid  by 
companies  to  dummy  consultancies 
with  a, view  to  obtaining  contracts 
with,P$<pntrplled.towh  councils, 
i Emmqnuefil's  line  of  defence  was 
to  emphasise,  his  personal  Integrity 
and  to  politicise  foe  debate  by  en- 
couraging fellow  Socialist  leaders 
and  activists  to  . express  their  soli- 
darity with  him.  .He  also  persis- 
tently challenged  foe  good  faflh  of 
investigating .•  magistrates  in  their 
dealings  w|th  him  and  made, ap  Im- 
plicit appeal  for.  a;  form  of  morel 
amnesty.,,'  ,,  .j 


Row  over 
plans  for 
Auschwitz 

Jan  Krauze  In  Warsaw 

IF  THE  Warsaw  authorities  get 
their  way,  plans  to  build  two 
supermarkets  near  the  entrance  to 
the  Auschwitz  death  camp,  where 
more  than  1 million  people,  most  of 
them  Jews  and  Gypsies,  died  at  foe 
hands  of  the  Nazis,  will  not  go 
ahead. 

On  March  12,  three  leading  Pol- 
ish political  figures  expressed  disap- 
proval of  the  plans,  which  have  been 
revealed  by  foe  press  and  earlier 
triggered  fierce  protests  from  Jeru- 
salem, Paris  and  New  York. 

The  culture  minister,  Zdzislaw 
Podkanski,  asked  the  prefect  of  die 
region  where  Auschwitz  is  located 
to  halt  work  on  the  project.  The 
prime  minister,  Wlodzimierz  Cimo- 
szewicz,  asked  the  local  authorities 
to  review  what  he  described  as  ;i 
“morally  dubious”  scheme. 

And  the  president.  Alexander 
Kwasniewski,  after  a telephone  con- 
versation with  the  president  of  Is- 
raeli parliament,  the  Knesset, 
declared  that  the  location  of  the  su- 
permarkets was  “inappropriate"  ami 
displayed  "a  lack  of  respect"  for  the 
camp's  victims. 

However,  the  curator  of  the 
Auschwitz  museum  says  tiiat  there 
was  wide  consultation  before  the 
scheme  was  launched.  The  opinion 
of  the  museum's  International 
Council,  on  which  various  Jewish 
organisations  are  represented,  was 
sought.  And  the  project  complies 
with  the  development  plan  for  the 
protection  zone  established  by  Un- 
esco  around  foe  museum. 

The  curator  says  that  foe  scheme 
provides  for  the  opening  of  two  re- 
tail outlets  of  1,500  and  3,000  square 
metres  respectively  within  existing 
premises  (which  are  due  for  renova- 
tion) at  a distance  of  300  metres 
from  the  entrance  to  the  camp. 

The  swift  response  by  the  Polish 
authorities  confirms  that  they  are 
keen  to  maintain  good  relations 
with  Israel  and  Improve  their  coun- 
try's Image  In  the  eyes  of  leading 
Jewish  organisations. 

The  previous  Polish  foreign  min- 
ister, WladyBlaw  BartoBzewski,  ap- 
pointed Krzysztof  Sliviaald  as  an 
ambassador  with  specific  responsi- 
bility for  maintaining  contact  with 
the  Jewfali  diaspora.  The  new 
prime  minister  has  kept  on  Slivln 
ski  in  the  job. 

Earlier  plans  to  establish  a 
Carmelite  convent  In  one  of  the 
camp  buildings  causqd  several  Jew- 
ish organisations  to  express  strong 
disapproval.  ■ 

But  the  extremely  aggressive  tap- 
tics  employed  against  the  nuns  by 
Jewish  activists,  such  as  Rabbi  Avi 
Weiss,  had  the  effect  of  alienating 
the  local  population..  - . 

. The  supermarket  controversy 
shows  once  again  how  difficult  it  is 
to  reconcile  respect  for  a site  with 
such  appalling  connotations  as 
Auschwitz  and  the  day-to-day  prob- 
lems that  local  authorities. face  in 
handling  tens  of. thousands  of  visi- 
tors every  year. , •’ 

Whether  or  ijot  the  supermarkets 
are  built*  icfrcream-Uckfog  and 
sbdtHjuaffag  tourists,  from  the:  US 
have,  long, .{pen.  a .familiar:  sight 
within  the  confines  of  Auschwitz,,  , 
/ (March 14)  . , 
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A voice  that  refuses  to  be  silenced 


Yashar  Kemal,  Turkey's 
most  famous  writer, 
talks  to  Nicole  Pope 

THOUGH  he  was  given  a sus- 
pended 20-month  sentence 
by  Turkey's  state  security 
court  for  having  written  an  article 
condemning  the  government's 
crackdown  on  the  Kurdish  minority, 
Yashar  Kemal  Is  unrepentant.  He 
was  accused  by  the  courts  of  “sepa- 
ratist propaganda”  and  “of  causing 
hatred  and  animosity,  given  the  dif- 
ferences between  races". 

Kemal  is  undasslfiable  as  a 
writer.  He  is  a perfect  example  of 
how  various  cultures  thrive  to- 
gether on  Anatolian  soil.  Tin  not  a 
nationalist,"  he  explains,  “but  a man 
of  both  Kurdish  and  Turkish  cul- 
tures. There  was  no  awareness  of 
Kurdish  or  Turkish  nationalism 
when  I was  a child,  but  the  Kurdish 
identity  has  always  existed." 

Kemal  was  born  to  the  only  Kur- 
dish family  in  a Turkish  village  near 
Adana.  He  draws  his  inspiration 
from  the  popular  traditions  of  tile 
Turkmen  tribes  in  former  Cilicia 
(now  Cukurova),  where  he  was 
born,  and  from  the  Kurdish  roots  of 
his  family,  who  were  forced  to  leave 
the  area  around  Lake  Van  in  eastern 
Anatolia  when  it  was  occupied  by 
the  Russians  in  1915. 

The  dramatic  tone  of  his  novels 
and  his  larger-than-life  characters, 
who  struggle  against  adversaries 
magnified  by  the  use  of  epic  lan- 
guage, are  ingredients  drawn  from 
popular  Turkmen  legends  and  the 
great  poets  of  ancient  times  who  in- 
spired him  as  n young  man. 

Kemal  describes  himself  a9  “an 
epic  storyteller”.  He  can  still  re- 
member the  traditional  bards  who 
travelled  through  the  countryside 
and  declaimed  their  stories  to  vil- 
lagers. His  family  even  had  its  own 
bard,  a dengbei,  who  added  Kurdish 


Picassos 
in  pictures 
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In  the  dock . . , Kemal  (left)  in  court  In  Istanbul,  where  he  received 
a suspended  20-month  sentence  earlier  this  month 


legends  to  the  corpus  of  Turkmen 
minstrels’  tales. 

He  was  fascinated  by  the  min- 
strels and  followed  them  from  vil- 
lage to  village.  He  was  not  yet  10 
when  he  tried  his  hand  at  reciting 
legends  and  composing  poetry. 

Later,  he  compiled  a collection  of 
these  traditional  Turkish  elegies.  “I 
collected  well  over  500  of  them.  Part 
of  the  collection  was  published-  I 
gnve  some  to  the  Institute  of  Turk- 
ish History.  The  others  were  confis- 
cated and  burnt  by  the  iwlice  after 
my  arrest." 

Kemal  has  had  brushes  with  the 
law  since  he  was  a teenager.  “Up 
until  1946  there  wasn’t  a single 
farmer  or  a single  villager  who 
hadn’t  been  beaten  up  by  the  police. 
The  police  didn’t  do  it  because  they 
were  criminals,  just  out  of  habit." 

An  argument  about  agrarian 


reform  resulted  in  his  being  jailed 
and  beaten  up  when  he  was  still  at 
school.  From  then  on,  he  was 
branded  as  “Kemal  the  communist" 
by  the  local  population  and  police. 

The  first  news  stories  he  wrote  in 
the  fifties  for  the  daily  Cumhuriyet 
took  him  to  soutli-ea9t  Anatolia, 
which  has  been  devastated  today  by 
the  conflict  between  government 
forces  and  the  rebels  of  the  Kurdis- 
tan Workers’  Party  (PKK). 

“At  the  time  I was  writing  about 
tiie  poverty  and  fundamentalism 
that  existed  In  that  region.”  he  says. 
"Readers  were  surprised.  They 
knew  nothing  about  the  situation.  I 
received  threats:  one  day  I was  sent 
a bullet  through  the  post." 

Kemal’s  opinions  did  not  prevent 
him  from  becoming  Turkey's  most 
popular  writer.  His  novel  Menicl  My 
Hawk  sold  a record-breaking 


ti(JU,000  copies.  His  books  have 
notched  up  total  sales  of  5 million  in 
Turkey.  They  have  also  been  widely 
translated. 

'Hie  article  that  led  to  his  recent 
prosecution  did  not  mark  a change 
of  stance  on  Kemal's  part,  lie  lias  al- 
ways said  what  he  thought  quite 
openly.  He  has  the  full  suppurl  of 
his  wife,  Thilda.  who  is  linen!  in 
many  European  languages  and  nets 
both  as  his  “niiniager"  and  as  a win- 
dow to  the  outside  world. 

Why  did  the  authorities  and  the 
media  react  so  virulently  to  his  arti- 
cle? “I  think  it  was  because  the  public 
had  become  particularly  sensitive  to 
the  issue,  and  their  react  inn  was  fur- 
ther exacerbate! I by  die  fact  (hat  (he 
piece  had  been  published  abroad.” 

The  injustice  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  Kurds  and  the  Turkish 
authorities  angers  Kemal.  “I  don’t 
think  that  the  Kurds,  if  they  were  to 
secure  their  cultural  rights,  would 
actually  want  to  become  indepen- 
dent," he  says.  But.  he  adds,  “there 
are  3.5  million  people  who  have 
been  deported  and  more  than  '1,000 
murdered,  and  large  areas  of  woods 
and  wheal  crops  have  been  burnt. 
But  that  is  nothing  compared  to  tin- 
food  embargo.  If  a villager  buys  a 
sack  of  flour,  the  police  help  them- 
selves to  half.” 

Kemal  thinks  Kurdish  nationalism 
has  grown  rapidly  because  of  gov- 
ernment policy.  “Feudal  ism  is  nor- 
mally incompatible  with  nationalism. 
But  although  the  Kurds  have  u< *1  yet 
shaken  off  their  feudal  system,  they 
have  been  so  hard  hit  they  have*  In- 
come nationalists." 

Before  Turkey's  general  election 
on  December  24,  Kemal  had  a 
chance  to  express  these  views  to 
Mesut  Yltmaz,  now  prime  minister, 
who  had  come  to  consult  him.  "1 
said  to  him:  ‘You  politicians'  — and 
I wasn’t  attacking  him  personally  — 
‘don't  have  enough  guts.  We’re  not 
going  to  get  democracy  with  people 


The  irresistible  rise  of  Martin  Wuttke 


Michel  Quarrln 

THE  Mus£e  Picasso  In  Paris 
has  just  bought  300  origi- 
nal photographs  by  BrassaY 
(1800-1984)  from  his  widow, 
Gilberte,  for  a sum  which  Is 
believed  to  be  In  excess  of  Frlm 
($200,000).  The  acquisition  of 
such  a large  number  of  pictures 
taken  by  one  of  the  greatest 
photographers  of  all  time  is 
remarkable  given  that  the 
French  state  is  not  usually 
keen  on  buying  original  photo- 
graphs. 

The  pictures,  taken  and 
printed  by  Brassa!  between 
1032  and  1971,  are  of  Picasso, 
his  friends,  his  sculptures  and  ' 
his  studio.  They  Include  many 
photographs  of  the  celebrated 
sculptures  Picasso  produced  in 
the  Bolsjeloup  studio  in  the  early 
tlilrtlea. 

“Brassa?  understood  Picasso’s 
sculptures  better  than  anyone, 
while  at  the  same  time  producing 
a work  of  art — which  Is  rare,* 
says  Gdmrd  Rdgnier,  head  ' 
curator  of  the  Mus&  Picasso. 
Brassa?  also  photographed  many 
of  the  ephemeral  sculptures 
Picasso  made  out  of  paper  cut- 
outs and  bread. 

(February 25/26) 


Brigitte  Sallno  In  Berlin 

THE  new  head  of  the  Berliner 
Ensemble,  the  prestigious  the- 
atre company  founded  by  Bertolt 
Brecht  In  1949  and  until  recently 
run  by  Helner  Mtlller,  is  34-year-old 
Martin  Wuttke.  His  spell  as  artistic 
director  began  on  February  17  with 
Knar  Schleef’s  audacious  produc- 
tion of  Brecht’s  Herr  Puntila  And 
His  Man  Matti. 

Wuttke’s  appointment  took  many 
by  surprise.  While  Mttiler  was  still 
fighting  against  cancer  — a battle 
he  lost  on  December  30,  1995  — 
speculation  began  about  his  possi- 
ble successor. 

Would  it  be  a celebrated  stage 
director  like  Claus  Peymann,  head 
of  Vienna’s  Burgtheater,  or  a play- 
wright like  Rolf  Hochhuth,  who  was 
reportedly  very  keen  to  get  the  job? 
In  the  end,  Wultke  — who  gave  a 
highly  acclaimed  performance  as 
Arturo  Ul  in  Muller’s  last  stage  pro- 
duction — was  the  winner. 

Wuttke  has  an  exceptionally  pow- 
erful stage  presence.  Off9tage,  his 
apparent  fragility  is  belied  by  the 
sharpness  of  his  eyes:  here  is  a man 
who  knows  where  he  is  going.  He 
grew  up  in  the  Ruhr  town  of 
Bochum.  His  family  had  moved  up 
in  the  world:  his  father,  originally  a 
locksmith,  ended  up  an  engineer. 

"I  came  to  work  in  the  theatr  e by 
chance,"  Wuttke  remembers.  1 was 
mainly  interested  in  music  — I had 


a rock  group  — and  in  nrt.  A woman 
friend  urged  me  to  take  the  en- 
trance exam  to  the  Dtisseldoif 
school  of  dramatic  art.  I got  In.  I was 
18  and  it  was  n three-year  course.  I 
told  myself  I could  always  study  art 
afterwards.  But  when  I started  act- 
ing, I was  ensnared  by  the  theatre 
like  a fly  on  flypaper." 

By  the  age  of  23  he  was  playing 
Hamlet,  at  24  Thds£e  in  a produc- 
tion by  Schleef,  his  mentor,  and  at 
26  Gilgamesh  in  The  Forest,  a play 
written  by  MilUer  and  staged  by 
Bob  Wilson. 

That  was  when  he  first  met 
Muller.  Wuttke,  based  in  Frankfurt, 
was  then  working  in  productions  by 
various  West  German  theatres.  In 
1991-92  he  was  a member  of  Ham- 
burg’s Thalia  Theatre  company. 

He  moved  to  Berlin  in  1993,  play- 
ing Horatio  in  Hamlet-Machine,  a 
play  written  and  directed  by  MUller. 
The  ties  between  the  playwright  and 
the  actor  became  closer.  The  follow- 
ing year  Wuttke  joined  the  Berliner 
Ensemble  and  immediately  became 
its  most  charismatic  actor,  thanks 
I niamly  to  his  performance  in  Quar- 
tett,  Muller’s  reworking  of  Les 
Liaisons  Dnngereusea,  in  which  he 
played  a 32-year-old  Valmont  oppo- 
site the  prbdlgious  Marianne  Hoppe 
as  an  84-year-old  MerteuiL 

“I  talked  a great  deal  about  the 
| theatre  with  Mullet.  When  he  was 
in  hospital,  he  asked  me  if  I could 
stand  in  for  him  during  his  illness.  1 


told  him  I fell  I had  to  stay  in  my 
place  ns  an  actor. 

The  question  came  up  again  after 
his  death.  The  nrlixtk-  director  of  Hie 
Berliner  Ensemble  is  appointed  by 
the  members  of  the  company.  When 
1 was  offered  the  Job,  I wondered 
what  I would  do  if  I turned  it  down. 
To  do  that  would  menu  interrupting 
a long  process  of  working  in  and 
thinking  about  the  theatre." 

When  Wultke  was  appointed, 
people  described  him  ns  “Heiner 
Muller’s  spiritual  son".  He  dis- 
misses the  phrase  with  a wave  of 
the  hand:  “It’s  flattering  but  mean- 
ingless — too  pretentious." 

WUTTKE  sees  himself  in  dif- 
ferent terms,  which  he  for- 
mulates as  a question:  "What  is  it 
that  makes  me,  who  grew  up  in  the 
"West,  think  that  It  is  here,  in  former 
East  Germany,  that  1 must  stay  and 
wrier  Only  time  will  provide  an 
answer.  But  Wuttke  is  in  no  doubt 
about  what  has  so  deeply  involved 
him  in  the  celebrated  and  turbulent 
history  of  tlje  Berliner  Ensemble: 
an  indestructible  belief  In  literature, 
and  an  insistence  on  a form  of  col- 
lective work  that  Is  capable  of  re- 
newing dramatic  art. 

“Why  is  the  German  theatre  so 
boring?"  a Die  Zeit  journalist  asked 
him1  recently.  “When  I was  nn  actor 
in  Hamburg,"  Wultke  replied,  T felt 
as  if  I was  performing  under  a 
cloche.”’  " 


Guardian  v®;. 

March  2< 

like  you.  Ymi  can  buy  five  Kuniu 
Kurds,  but  you  can't  buy  20  mSk 
Kurds.  On  the  other  hand,  if  ^ * 
manage  lu  solve  this  (trobka 
Turkey  will  become  u democracy." 

Kemal  hopes  the  Europe*  (Jito 
will  keep  up  pressure  on  Ankara  M 
course  I don’t  want  it  to  dcdarati 
on  Turkey.  'Him-  arc  a Lhoo&j 
ways  of  helping  the  country  t 
become  democratic  — thmagt 
talks,  mediation,  political  pressure.’ 

He  sees  glimmrra  of  hope  is  ihi, 
largely  gloomy  picture.  The  no 
loft  is  beginning  to  conic  out  b 
favour  of  (lean*,  intellectuals  are  & 
iimuding  peace,  liven  people  in  tk 
business  world  are  expressing  thu 
views  publicly.1’ 

lu  tin1  sixties,  Kemal  was  amen 
her  of  tin-  labour  parly,  which n- 
outlawed  in  l‘>72  for  advocafa 
"separatism'’,  and  he  remains  aw:- 
vinccd  socialist.  He  has  a po 
founrlly  humanist  outlook. 

'The  world  is  a garden  with  1,M 
cultures  and  l.Oiln  colours.  Someol 
(hem  draw  inspiration  from  olhen 
There  has  always  been  cultural  it 
icniclion  — that's  something  Ur; 
Strauss  helped  me  understand.’ 

At  the  end  of  the  seventies,  wh« 
a climate  of  violence  in  Turkey  it- 
suited  in  leftwingers  and  those  <r. 
the  far  right  killing  each  other 
Kemal  decided  to  take  refuge  i 
Sweden,  where  he  stayed  for  nw 
than  three  years. 

He  regards  his  present  problem 
with  the  law  as  trifling:  “They  hs- 
known  me  for  the  past  40  year? afc 
realise  theyean'l  intimidate  me.VV 
the  end  of  his  lust  trial,  he  wasetK 
congratulated  on  his  defence  speed 
by  the  slate  prosecutor.  “ 'Mr  Kemal 
he  said  to  me.  'you  gave  us  an  audr 
race  worthy  of  your  prestige'."  b 
remembers  with  a chuckle. 

Kemal  is  determined  to  conliiw 
to  speak  mil:  “As  a general  rule  I'" 
the  most  timorous  of  people,  andl 
hate  hemes  — a \\m  who  is  * 
afraid  is  not  Ininmn.  RuMhe  din? 
tensile  of  man  is  that  lie  is  able!' 
overcome  his  fear.”  i 

(March  9) 


He  feels  llml  In  Hie  past  fcwywn 
tin*  theatre  has  tried  In  "sijeed  Ihinp 
up"  in  n bkl  to  cimqx'le  with  riwn* 
"But  the  theatre  is  a slow  arl,*  j* 
says.  “If  it  tries  to  run  niter  B* 
others.  It's  heading  for  disaster.'’ 

Wuttke  has  askiil  llio  Hcrlln&J 
ate  to  guarantee  that  the  $15.5 
subsidy  the  Ensemble  receives*11 
not  come  up  for  review  until  20tt  • 
One  crucial  question  remains,  w* 
of  the  legacy  loft  by  those  two 
sires  sacris  of  the  Berliner  EnsemoP 
Brecht  mul  MUller.  “Can  one  hw*. 
love  life  with  ghosts?"  Wultke**! 
deretl  in  the  Die  Zeit  Intcrvfoj 
other  words,  how  can  one  prtf®* 
the  Berliner  Ensemble  from  beatf 
ing  MUller's  museum,  just  as  It  . 
Brecht’s  In  the  seventies?  T 

"What  weighed  the  Berlin 
semble  down  was  the  way  P«F; 
didn’t  adapt  the  spirit  of 
says,  “but  9lmply  copied  ad  .wj' 
turn  the  models  he  liad  bequeath®*.. 
They  only  saw  the  result  of 
and  not  the  questions  he  wa9  aaW ; 

“As  for  MUller,  the  ideaofhimM  i 
him  Into  a museum  Is  unthuika^.i 


His  plays  are  designed  to  i 
with  every  form  of  reality.1’ 
should  know:  he  acted  in  them*  j 
' (March  6).  ' . ' . • i 
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Lessons  to 
be  learnt 

Linda  Grant  asks  why 
white,  working-class 
boys  fare  so  badly 
in  English  schools 

CHRIS  WOODHEAD,  Chief  In- 
spector of  Schools,  announced 
last  week  that  girls  are  now  more 
successful  than  boys  in  every  sub- 
ject except  physics,  and  almost  all 
ethnic  minorities  are  achieving  bet- 
ter examination  results  than  white 
boys  from  poor  inner  city  schools. 
The  evidence  for  this  is  not  new. 
For  several  years,  girls’  GCSE  re- 
sults have  been  outstripping  boys’ 
— not  just  in  traditional  female  arts- 
based  subjects  but  also  design  and 
technology,  computer  - studies, 
mathematics  and  chemistry.  Eigh- 
teen months  ago  Peter  Downes, 
vice  president  of  the  Secondary 
Schools  Association,  said  that  in 
Cambridgeshire  (where  he  teaches) 
tiie  least  able  girls  are  still  doing 
better  than  the  least  able  boys. 

The  fact  that  white  working-class 
boy9  are  failing  now  does  not,  how- 
ever, automatically  imply  a transfer-  j 
mation  In  young  male  attitudes  to  \ 
education.  In  tiie  years  between  the  1 
end  of  the  war  and  the  mid  seven- 
ties, it  was  possible  for  a male 
teenager  to  leave  school  on  a Friday 
and  begin  work  in  an  apprenticeship 
on  a Monday.  Academic  learning 
was  irrelevant  in  the  job  market  he 
was  entering,  which  is  why  the  1944 
Education  Act  created  the  sec- 
ondary modern  school  to  prepare 
the  working  class  for  their  jobs  as 
tradesmen  and  labourers.  Ever 
since  universal  secondary  educa- 
tion became  mandatory,  there  was  a 
built-in  bias  against  a culture  of 

. i ing  tor  tmrvvui  vi«>» 

When  parents  argue  now  for  the 
return  of  selection,  they  usually  for- 
get that  when  it  existed  the  majority 
of  children  did  not  go  to  grammar 
schools,  and  the  child  who  should 
have  passed  the  U-pluB  but  didn't 
would  need  all  his  or  her  wits  to  find 
a way  to  acquire,  any 
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Hanging  around . . . pupils  In  Bradford  photograph:  asadour  quzeuan 


at  all,  let  alone  enter  higher  educa- 
tion. What  should  have  happened  is 
that  the  comprehensive  system,  like 
American  high  schools,  would  en- 
courage the  late  developer  — and 
boys  have  always  been  held  to  “ma- 
ture” later  than  girls. 

In  practice,  it  is  girls  who  have 
taken  advantage  of  greater  educa- 
tional equality.  It  feels  as  if  the  gen- 
eral opening  up  of  opportunities  for 
women  has  filtered  down  into  child- 
hood. Motiiers  encourage  their 
girls  to  aim  higher  than  they  did. 
Young  women  are  seizing  the  op- 
portunities now  that  communication 
skills  and  team  work  are  more 
prized  than  competitiveness  and 
physical  strength.  Only  the  police 
and  the  military  are  left  as  occupa- 
tions in  which  sexism,  homophobia 
and  racism  have  precluded  women 
and  minorities  from  making  inroads 
— and  even  these  are  under  pres- 
sure to  make  themselves  more  rep- 
resentative of  modern  life. 

UNLESS  there  is  hard  evidence 
that  male  culture  has  changed, 
we  should  assume  that  boys  are  not 
doing  worse  than  they  did  but 
rather  that  girls  are  doing  better.  A 
survey  of  more  than  7,000  pupils,  by 
vooU  iLpiversitvta  Centre  for  Suc- 
cessful Schools  tn  Iyyj/4,  vuuwcu 

that  when  asked  to  assess  their  own 
ability,  more  boys  than  girls  thought 
they  were  able  or  very  able  and 
fewer  boys  than  girls  thought  they 
were  below  average.  Boys  T 
be  drifW  •>•**«  * *°ria  which 

has  no  bearing  on  reality.  As  15- 


year-old  Gavin  Morgan,  of  Tony 
Upper  School,  Bradford,  saya:  ‘Tve 
not  been  entered  for  any  exams  be- 
cause I don’t  want  to  do  any  because 
1 think  they’re  crap."  Gavin  says  his 
family  agrees  with  him,  but  the 
problem  for  the  sons  of  those  post- 
war early  school  leavers  is  that 
Britain's  economy  has  changed. 

The  jobs  their  fathers  got  do  not 
exist  any  more,  yet  their  strategy  for 
dealing  with  the  world  of  work  has 
not  altered.  It  may  be  that  they  are 
over-confident  that  something  will 
turn  up.  It  is  the  children  of  ethnic 
minorities  who  know  the  world  for 
what  it  really  is;  with  so  much 
stacked  against  you  qualifications 
are  one  of  your  few  weapons  to 
achieve  the  good  life. 

But  there  is  another  scenario.  We 
have  every  reason  to  be  extremely 
worried  about  failing  boys.  A gener- 
ation of  unemployable  white  men, 
seeing  the  jobs  they  thought  were 
theirs  being  taken  by  women  and 
the  children  of  immigrants,  are 
recruiting  potential  for  white 
supremacists  and  neo-fasdsts.  It 
was  all  very  well  when  you  could 
point  out  to  the  pub  bore,  ranting  on 
about  the  foreigners  taking  our 
jobs,  that  those  posts  in  the  hospi- 
tals and  on  the  buses  were  the  low- 
i~ia  ii--..  not  dream, 

of  applying  formnraett — *7^ 

But  when  women  and  ethnic 
minorities  are  becoming  the  new 

technological  m ■ 

wwuipuier-based  economy,  the 

wasted  white  youth  of  Britain  is 
really  going  to  imagine  It  has  a beef. 


Notes  & Queries  Joseph  Harker 


IJ#  HAT  would  be  the  practl- 1 
■ f cal  consequences  for  us  if 
light  travelled  at  30mph?  ’ ■ 

I WOULD  be  able  to  switch'  off  tiie  I 
I light  and  be  In  bed  before  the  I 
room  went  dark,  — Jeff  Williams, 
Hengoed,  Shropshire 

/WOULDN'T  have  been  caught 
1 11  speeding  last  week.  — Ian  Walk- 
ington,  Solihnll,  W.  Midlands 


TO  WHAT depth  below  the  ' ... 
surface  la  land  “owned*?  • 

ENGLISH  law  has  long  worked 
to  the  presumption  thkt  the 
; owner  of  land  also  owns  everything 
dp  to  tiie  sky  and  down  to  tfte  defthte 
of  the  earth.  There  are  exceptions. 
Ifor  example,  gold  and  sliver  In  nat* 
i oral  deposits  belong  to  tiie  Crown, 

. and  aircraft  enjoy  a statutory  right 
! h)  fly  over  land  at  reasonable 

Heights, 

1 1 It  was  suggested  in  Bernstemv' 
I Skyways  (1977)  ••  that  the  righto1 


bly  the  same  principle  Would  apply 
to  the  soil  beneath.  Daniel  J, 
Radlett,  Gillingham,  Kent 

/SEEK  retirement  In  a country  | 
which  has  a warm/dry 
&Imate;60’75  per  cent  of  the 
UK  cost  of  living;  afunctional 
welfare  state}  democratic 
government;  no  mosquitoes. 
Where  shall  I go?  | . 

CLOUD-CUCKOO  land;  — A J 
Birch,  F^odsham,  Cheshire 


1 1/HAT  Is  the  difference 
W between  Gross  National 
Product  arid  Gross  Domestic 
Product?  !'  ; . f 

GROSS  DOMESTIC  ■ Product 
(GDP)  is  the  value  of  the  out- 
| put  of.  all  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced within  a nation’s  bdrdere.  It 
includes  the  production  of  forefan- 
owifed  firms  Within  thaj  country,  but 
■ : (refold nmesti- 


Letter  from  Chfttalgnerale  Peter  Graham 


It’s  a dog  ’s  life 


by  tiie  country  concerned.  It  Is 
measured  as  GDP  plus  Inpoipe  front, 
abroad,  minus . income  earned-  by 
foreign  Investors  within  the 
country. — Rosemary  Bock,  Laknau, 
Germany 


BRITAIN  may  be  a' dog-loving  1 
nation,  "but  France  has  a ; 
larger  dog  population  (9  mil- 
lion). Whether  that ' means’  the 
French  dote  on  their  dogs  as  much 
as  tiie  British  Is  a moot  point  In  this 
part  of  the  Auvergne,  as  in  most  rural 
areas,  dogs  are  treated  like  working 
animals  rather  than  pets,  and  the  de- 
gree of  affection  they  get  from  their 
owners  Is  proportional  to  their  com- 
petence as  farm  and/or  gu  n dogs. 

A hard-faced  farmer  in'  my  village 
(“Not  everyone  round  here  likes  me, 
you  know")  had  a Brittany  spaniel 
called  Fred.  The  man’s  expression 
would  soften  unrecognisably  and  his 
eye9  crinkle  with  pleasure  as  lie  de- 
scribed the  dog’s  pointing  skills. 
When  Fred  vanished  one  day  he  sus- 
pected that  one  of  his  fellow  hunters, 
with  whom  he  was  not  on  good 
terms,  had  poisoned  or  shot  the  dog. 
For  months  afterwards  the  man 
pined  for  his  “marvellous1'  Fred. 

Woe  betide  the  inefficient  dog.  An- 
other local  man  became  so  enraged 
at  his  dog’s  inability  to  point  to  game 
that  he  took  it  into  the  woods  and 
beat  it  to  death.  Or  so  he  thought. 
The  badly  injured  dog  managed  to 
crawl  back  home  to  his  master  — 
begging  forgiveness,  one  imagines, 
with  drooping  ears  and  weakly  wag- 
ging tail.  The  man  made  sure  he 
made  no  mistake  second  time  round. 

A couple  of  years  ago,  I realised 
that  the  dog  which  had  been  hang- 
ing around  the  village  square  in  front 
of  my  house  for  a couple  of  days  was 
a stray.  It  would  curl  up  to  sleep  in 
the  church  porch  and  sniff  the  tyrea 
of  cars  that  brought  people  to  mass.  I 
took  the  dog  in,  called  Itlbutou  (the 
FVench  for  "Doggie")  and  asked 
around  to  see  if  anyone  was  inter- 
ested In  haring  it  — it  was  a pointer 
and  therefore,  in  theorjjy^mtLm"*- 

-^Ttravc^  toomudT  to  keep  a dog 
myself-  bo  1 eventoaUy-^'ealteedTl 
wMhrttavetotoke  Toutou  to  the  I 
local  dog  pound  of  the  Society  for  j 
the  Protection  of  Animals  (SPA). 
The  woman  there  said  aha  thought 
she  had  seen  Tbutou  before.  After  | 
checking  Its  ear  tattoo  with  her 
records  she  remembered  that  an 
elderly  Parisian  had  left  the  dog 
with  her  after  being  Involved  In  a 
car  crash,  and  that  she  had  found  it 
a home  with  a cafe  owner  in  a small 
toWh  15km.  from  my  village,  the 
man,  a-  keen; hunter,  admitted  he 
had  abandoned  the  pointer  in  woods 
near  me  after  discovering  It  could  > 
not  point  He  was  given  a kerious 


wigging  by  the  SPA  and  forced  to 
take  the  dog  back.  I was  later  told 
that  he,  too,  niAde  no  mistake  sec- 
ond time  round. 

Toutou  was  certainly  an  undisci- 
plined townee:  during  its  stay  with 
me  it  managed  one  day  to  shoot  out 
of  the  front  door  and  bite  the  dust- 
man. *Ce  n’est  ri«i,”  he  said  — the 
dog  had  only  nipped  hia  uniform. 
But  next  day  be  came  back  and  told 
me  sheepishly  that  his  wife  had  no- 
ticed a slight  graze  on  one  of  hia 
buttocks.  As  I had  not  discovered  at 
lliat  point  where  Toutou  had  come 
from.  I had  to  comply  with  anti- 
rabies legislation,  which  requires  a 
vet  to  examine  any  suspect  stray 
dog  for  symptoms  of  rabies  three 
times  within  the  space  of  a fort- 
night. The  dog  was  cleared  and  the 
dustman  saved. 

Callousness  towards  dogs,  how- 
ever, is  the  exception  round  here.  On 
the  whole  they  lead  happy,  uncon- 
strained lives  (only  rarely  are  they 
tied  up) , even  if  they  get  few  cuddles 
from  anyone  except  teenage  girls. 

THEY  ARE  quick  to  recognise 
another  kind  of  soft  touch: 
me.  They  bang  and  scratch  at 
my  front  door,  secure  in  the  know- 
ledge that  I will  give  them  some 
leftovers,  cheese  rind  or  even 
saucissou  sec.  One  particularly 
clever  dog  called  Elliott  lives  down 
I the  road.  He  — such  is  his  intelli- 
gence I feel  compelled  to  anthropo- 
morphise  — recognises  my  car 
when  I am  still  50m  away,  races 
ahead  and  can.  be  found  panting  at 
my  front  door,  already  grateful  for 
what  he  is  about  to  receive.  Part  fox 
terrier,  he  can  leap  several  feet  in 
the  air  to  grab  a morsel  of  food  from 
an  extended  hand ^ Kira  Tfake 
*oh1Se  front  seat  of  my  car,  with  the 
windows  - wound  - down;  while  I 
popped  into  the  house  for  a minute 
or  two.  When  I came  out  the  cake 
had  disappeared.  An  empty  paper 
bag  bearing  the  name  of  the  baker 
fay  on  the  ground  next  to  the  car. 
Could  it  have  been  EUiott?  My  sus- 
picions were  confirmed  when  1 re- 
alised that  the  central-locking 
buttons  on  the  car  windows,  which  I 
bad  left  unlocked  (up),  had  been 
pressed  down.  EUiott  had  clearly 
caught  a delicious  whiff  of  the  Invisi- 
ble cake  and  risked, a leap  Into  the 
unknown.'  The  next  time  I drove 
past  his  house  he  must  have  felt  a 
twinge  of  guilt,  for  he  affected  not  to 
recognise  my  car.  . 
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******  w*  "‘Y  nw? 

and  the  structures  on  it,  and  poBBi 


HOW  much  vacant  burial  , 
gpaceremahisln  Poets’ 
Confer  at  Westminster  Abbey?  — 
AarvnMFine,  Swarthmore,  ■ 
Pennsylvania,  USA  ' ; 1 1 

l A fSICH  historical  character 
V V most  influenced  history  by 

a decision  based  on  the  influ-' 
ence  of  a woman?  •*-_  (Dr) 

Brendan  Judge,  Tarqudy.pf  von 

, A KE  their®  any  wiiiflirmed  oh* 
A\  servations  of  primates  (other, 
than  humans)  burying  their  .. 
dead?  ~ PeterTumbuU,  Leeds  ,! 


Answers  should  be  e-malledito-:- ... 
weeWyCguardlan.co.uk,  faxed  to  =>'• 
01 71/44171 -242t0986,  or  popled 
.jo  The  Guardian, WetiWy.Jb. Farting-, 
don  Road,  London  EC1M3HQ  • ; 


Virginia  Spiers 

TAMAR  VALLEY,  DEVON:  Days ; 

are  lengthening  fast  and  the 
light  Is  Increasingly  bright' across 
drab  pastures.  Lent  lilies  with 
brilliant  yeljow,  fat  buds,  streaked 
with'  green  and  growing  on  short 
stems,  have;  appeared.  These  were 
once  growft  commercially  and  the 
dainty,  vivid  ■ flowers  must  have 
cheerec^thousands  when  their  brief 
flowering  season-^ coincided1'  With  • 
Mojherfag  Sunday. 

Mopfy  adpje  trees  are  covered 
witteberrieq  ^ 89  1b  collapsed 
greenhqu^ei  bUrmounfed  by  a. soli- 
tary [.weak  shoot  of ; foe  dtelkdoUs'- 

so  fruitful!* $here  bracken  i and  - 
brambles,  jtee  shaded  .out  .by  regen- 
erating hazel,  blacktiiom.  willow 


and  oak  Heartis-tongue,  ferns; 'with 
winter-dulled  leaves  grow  In  leaf- 
; rrtoilld  scattered  - Vrith  ■'  eknpty ; mft 
' shells  and  patches  of  primrosd.This 
market  garden,  productive  until  foe 
1950s,  was  staked  out  wUh  small 
leisure  plots  just  over  30  years  ago.: 
Some  were  sold  through  adverts  ire 
foe  national  press  and  those,  lucky 
enough  to1  obtain  the ‘few  reachable 
Sites  arrived 'witji 'their  tent  or  cara- 
van for  a few  Idyllic  holidays.  As  foe 
novelty  wore1  off  $nd  IheTand 
ciriie  oyergrown  and  IrtaccpBt 
Bible,  fewer  returned.  Only  one  flat 
patch,  beside'  tiie ; traicki'-  1b  now1 
visited  regularly,  foe  grass  cut  and 
bushes-pared  back.  Across  the' 
Btrftaiin,  steep  grouind  hia'  revdVtetl' 
, to  woodland!  the -beneficiary  of 
Isolation  a^d  neglect  by  . far-flung 
owners.  ■ 
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Wiser  counsel 
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From  oil  companies  to 
banks,  employers  are 
extending  the  years 
of  learning,  writes 

Nick  Holdsworth 


GRADUATE  recruite  to  man- 
agement roles  in  commerce 
and  industry  can  expect  to 
be  encouraged  lo  develop  their 
skills  tlunughout  their  careers,  as 
employers  increasingly  recognise 
the  competitive  edge  which  lifelong 
learning  can  offer. 

To  attract  the  brightest  and  the 
best,  employers  can  no  longer  rely 
simply  on  offering  good  salaries  and 
perks.  The  most  ambitious  and  able 
graduates  expect  more,  and  expect 
to  build  on  their  Academic  and  pro- 
fessional experience  through  post- 
graduate training,  using  it  as  a tool 
for  career  development. 

Peter  Johnston,  resourcing  man- 
ager for  the  Mobil  Oil  Company, 
which  recruits  40  graduates  to  man- 
agement trainee  positions  annually, 
says  the  firm  takes  a positive  alti- 
tude to  those  wishing  to  extend 
their  experience  through  MBAs. 
Each  year  about  10  managers  are 
given  the  financial  support  to  take 
the  challenging  management  i 
courses,  usually  on  a part-time  | 
basis,  in  cases  where  Mobil  recog- 
nises a commercial  or  professional 
advantage  in  backing  them. 

uIf  you  are  in  a competitive  mar- 
ket at  the  quality  end  of  graduate  re- 
cruitment, unless  you  proffer  these 
possibilities  you  are  not  going  to  get 


your  girl  or  guy,"  Johnston  says. 
Mobil,  like  other  leading  graduate 
recruiters,  runs  its  own  in-house 
management  training  programmes 
for  new  recruits.  Young  managers 
are  encouraged  to  take  their  profes- 
sional or  chartered  institute  qualifi- 
cations and  develop  competency  in 
key  areas.  The  trend  is  towards 
modular  training  packages  with 
core  elements. 

Mobil’s  five-year  graduate  train- 
ing programme,  which  comple- 
ments on-the-job  learning,  enables 
employees  to  cover  essentials  such 
as  communication,  computer  appre- 
ciation, presentation  and  manage 
ment  strategies.  It  also  allows 
latitude  in  improving  skills  in  spe- 
cific areas  chosen  by  the  trainees 
themselves. 

"We  don’t  offer  programmed 
training  — they  get  competency 
training.  External  providers,  such 
as  the  Cranfield  University  School 
of  Management  or  the  Ashridge 
Management  College,  are  also  used 
for  short  courses  in  business  aware 
ness,  or  accountancy  experience  for 
non-accountants,"  Johnston  adds. 

Trainees  building  teamworking 
skills  In  the  cold,  wet  and  rugged 
landscape  of  the  Brecon  Beacons  or 
some  other  wild.  Outward  Bound 
environment,  remains  an  element  of 
many  development  schemes.  But 
sophisticated  and  tailored  courses 
are  increasingly  used,  as  corporate 
responses  to  competition  continue 
to  change  the  nature  of  manage- 
ment roles,  and  responsibilities 
grow  as  management  structures  be- 
come flatter.. . 


a&.ji'-ii 


Seat  of  learning ...  the  Cranfield  University  School  of  Munngement  offers  short  courses  In  business 
awareness  or  accountancy  experience  for  non-accountants  photograph  david s*ut« 


Midland  Bank’s  initial  10-week 
foundation  training  programme  for 
executive  trainees,  run  at  the  com- 
pany’s own  residential  training  cen- 
tre near  St  Albans.  Hertfordshire,  is 
followed  by  regular  training  up- 
dates which  address  issues  such  as 
risk  assessment  or  product  develop- 
ment. The  training  also  tackles 
more  general  skills  such  as  commu- 
nication, negotiation,  presentation 
and  management  methodology. 

The  bank  also  recognises  the 
value  of  giving  its  managers  access 
to  higher  level  courses  and  la  a mem- 
ber of  two  training  consortia  — one 
involving  25  European  companies 
based  at  Insead,  the  European  Insti- 
tute of  Business  Administration  at 
the  Fontainebleau  business  school. 


near  Paris;  and  the  second,  a five 
member  UK  middle  management 
consortium  based  at  Cranfield. 

Mike  Killingley,  Midland’s  senior 
manager  for  executive  education, 
says  that  most  graduate  manage- 
ment recruits  follow  emcees  in  the 
bank's  commercial  divisions,  but  its 
merchant  and  City  divisions  offer 
scope  for  varied  career  devclo|»- 
ment.  "One  of  the  factors  which  at- 
tracts a number  of  graduates  to 
apply  is  the  level  of  training  and  de- 
velopment programmes  the  bank  of- 
fers,” Killingley  snys. 

Rachel  Morris,  n personnel  offi- 
cer with  computer  systems  firm 
ICL,  is  keen  to  take  advantage  uf  (he 
positive  encouragement  her  com- 
pany offers  enthusiasts  for  learning. 


She  joined  die  company  in 
and,  in  addition  to  die  company's 
own  in-house  management  training 
Uhe  Challenger  programme),  theft  > 
year-old  Aston  University  Intern  1 
tiomil  Business  Studies  aiul  French 
graduate  is  nearing  1 1 tv  end  of  a post- 
graduate diploma  in  human  resource 
management.  ICL  which  sponsored  - 
her  through  her  first  degree,  is  pay-  ( 
ing  for  tile  course  and  allows  her  die  j 
half-day  a w«ek  to  attend  Manches; 
ter  Metropolitan  University. 

“f  identified  this  as  something  I ■ 
would  like  lo  do  and  it's  also  in  line 
with  business  need,  so  the  company 
is  willing  to  support  me  in  achieving  | 
it,”  she  says.  She  would  like  to  take : 
a masters  degree  in  the  same  sub- 
ject nt  n later  date.  i 
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UNIVERSITY 
OF  LONDON 


Hr:  EXTERNAL  PROGRAMME 
.VI  I . . id  I||.|||.’<  r'll|.;:,|inn 


- - \m  W8NATI0NAL  UNIVERSITY  IN  LONDON 


RICHMOND  MIJA 


For  almost  140  yean  the  University  of  London  hu  been  moling  Its  degrees 
accessible  through  its  External  Programme  lo  students  who  are  unable  in 
register  for  a conventional  course  of  study.  Currently,  over  24.000  students 

SSf1*! ,r  "g‘”Td  °?,t  fr08™1™; 

ruiriM  college*  dr  wTlh  corfesftSfHenco  tuition. . There  is  no  quote  system 
tor  admission  and  if  you  meet  the  University’s  entnuica  requirements  you 
-^STLSgUlcr  as  a ituJenl.  Examinations  are  hold  m local  centres. 


U.S,  Accreditation 
Semesters  begin  in  January,  May, 
and  September 
International  Internship 
Residential  Accommodation 


Study  in  yuu^  o«aT  time  and  at 

YOUR  OWN  PACE,  WITHOUT 

coming  to  London 


UNDERGRADUATE  STUDY  AVAH.ADl.Ki 
DSe  (economics)  - Students  may  choose  to  fallow  n i peelnllsm  In; 
Economic*;  BcomMHfcs  nnrf  Mamtgameuf;  Accounting;  Ranking  and 
Finance;  PoHtlaond  International  Relations;  Geography;  Sociology; 


(MnnHHeracni  with  Law);  DSc  (Accounting  & Finance);  Mptoniii 
and  BA  In  Knglkh}  BA  In  FYenqJij  German;  Kalian;  Joint  l.ongunRe.v, 
inult  & Lai  In  American  Studios;  Philosophy)  Geography;  Jewish 
itory;  BMusj  DD|  Advanced  Dlplomn  In  Education. 


I or  M<nr  lnlorrii.iiiun;  MIS  A Sind 

l.rmifDii  YVl;  r.l  II  lei:  III  7 1 ll.iill  lijiil.iv,  ill  7 l ')  lii  .III  i/ 

I in.nl  Mlu  ••  .nk. 


POSTGRADUATE  COURSES  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OK 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  AND  POLITICS 


Applications  are  rolled  lor  M-PM.  *id  Ph.D.  rcaoarch  degrees  and  Pie  following . 
taught  programmes:  ; 

MA  International  Rotations  (ESRC  recognition) 

Courses  tnc  Wk  The  Growth  oi  a DiactjAro;  Global  Policy  Analysis:  The  El*  Corrtta 
Analysis;  Vtorid  Economy,  foreign  Policy;  International  Security.-  S.  Asia;  Asia- 
Pacific.  Nationalism;  East  furope;  I.R.  Theory.  , 

MA  Development  Studies 

Cotyses  Include:  Dawefopmenl  P stales  and  Practice;  Global  Poky  Anars'.  Foreign 


Aid  Africa;  Medea;  Gender  & Development;  Rural  Sustainability;  Comparative 
Technological  Change;  Mforjd  Economy;  SAsia;  Land  Tenure: 

MAPotltfos 

Courses  include:  Challenges  to  the  Stale:  Advanced  foUUcai  Theory;  Nationalism; 
The  El);  US  Pottles;  British  PoWcs;  Post-Communist  Politics;  (Jberal  and  nun- 
Liberal  Ptifosopby;  Democrats  Theory. 

Scholarships:  A Bruited  number  of  fuftcost  scholarsNps  are  avatable.  Overseas 
students  may  apply  for  1 OX  renissicin  of  fees. . 


Further  detaVc  SheHarBentifond,  School  of  Soofel  Sc  fence  i,  Staffbrdafilre 
UntveraHy,  Cod  ago  Road,  StoVe-on-Trent,  ST4  2DE.  Tb!,(017B2j  294633 
Fen  (01782)  2840B6,  EJWH1  8STAMRtf8toffa.Ao.UK  (ptaaia  quote  ref.  Q96) 


Staffordshire  IHveralty  is  an  exempt  charity  pramdthg  accessible  excelhnce  In' 
education  .... 


Spanish  A 
lllsloryi  B 


POSTGRADUATE  8TUDY 15  AVAILABLE  IN  TUB  FOLLOWING ' 
DISCIPLINES! 

Agriculture,  Environment,  Food  Industry  Management,  Finance/ 
Economics, ;Law,  English  Commercial  Low,  Geography,  Distance 


Ixwrtfl  Wets  711 V,  UK  or  Teh  (0)171 636  SOW  nrtn.  3150  Fox:  ( 0)171  a JO  5894, 


MSc  In  the  Sociology  of  Sport 
and  Sports  Management 
(by  distance  teaming) 


Wd  you  knew  that  you  can  new  study  tor  a Masters  

wo(ld  renowhed  University  sports  research  centre? 

The  Centre  tor  Research  Into  Sport  and  Society, offers  leisure  profes- 
alopate.  physical  educattonallsts  and  those  wtth  an  Interest  in  sport  the 
opportunity  fo  study  from  home  on  this  unique  2 year,  part-time 
.course.  Coujee  materials  Indude  comprehensive  readings  and  video 
teoturea’from  over  one  hundred  International  experts,  presented  fn  a 
tormttytbr^  to  meet  a of  Interests  and  needs:  •> 

For  farther  fotalla  write  lo:  !f  ' ? ' • i 

The  Secretary  (GW)  ; A ■ 

CR8S  University  of  Leicester  ■? 

14  Salisbury  Road  Leicester  LEI  7RQ  UK  ! 

tel;  44-1 16-^62-6929,  fax:  44-1 16-262-5720  • | 

e-mail:  marrtCtelca3ter.BO.uk  •.  . 

’Promoting excaSence b University  mchbg  and  nabaddf 
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THE  MANAGEMENT  SCHOOL 

LANCASTER  UNIVERSITY 


Rated  'Excellent'  in  both 
Teaching  and  Research 


Postgraduate  Degrees  for  Management 
Developers/IVainers/Teachers/Consultants 
d..HRQ.  Specialists 

Tho  Department  of  Mandgomum  Ucmlng  (lffflfS 
Innovative  programmes  for  Individuals  wishing  to 
convert  to  or  strengthen  their  careers  In  management 
education,  development,  consultancy,  strategic  HR  or 
research. 

MA  In  Management  Learning 
Full  tlme/Part  tlme/Part  time  with  Computer  . . 

Conferencing.  , • 

Dip.  and  MSc.  In  Human  Resource  Development 
Part  time  only,  professional  recognition. 

M.PWUPb.D.  Research  Opportunities. 

Details  from:  Jill  Roberts,  Department  of  Management 


Details  from:  Jill  Roberts,  Department  of  Man 
Learning,  The  Management  School,  Lancaster 
University,  Lancaster  LAI  4YX.  Tel:  01524  594C 


University,  Lancaster  LAI  4YX.  Tel:  01524  594019  or 
Fax:  01524  844262 

A campus  university  dedicated  to  excellence  through, 
teaching  and  research. 


iNsm  i rii-;  i ok  i>i:\  i: i.oiwiKN 
policy  and  mana<;i;mi*;nt 

l 'nivorsily  of  iVl;tnef  ic-ster 


PhD  PROGRAMME 

MASTERS  DEGREES;  • 

MSc  in  Human  Resource  Development  .. 

Mac  In  Human  Resource  Management  : 

MSc  tn  Manatfanent  and  fmptanintatkm  of  Development 
MA(Ecoa)  fn  Development Adtidhtotradoti  and  Mana^m^, 
MA  (Eoon)  to  Economics  and  Management  of  Rural  D&dopne* 
MA  (Boon)  In  Environment  and  Development  - 


★ POST-GIMpUATC  DIPLOMAS!  ' ''  : 

Diploma  in  Human  Rjesourite  Studies 
' » Diploma  In  Development  Administration 

★ 4 - 13  WEEK  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAf|tM^ 

For  further  details  and  application  forms,  please  contact . ’ 

Maggie  Purran  (GW),LD.P.M„  University  of  Manchester,. . ,:S  r'.’ 

Precinct  Centro,  MANCHESTER  M139GH,  UK  L1? 

Tel:+44181276  2804  flax:+44  161  273  6829  Efnall:IDPM«maiLacJi8 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON 
SCHOOL  OF  ADVANCED  STUDY 
MA  in  the  History  of  the  Book 

This  interdisciplinary  MA  course,  now  in  Its  second  year, 
provides  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  study  in  London 
the  history  of  the  book,  amid  unrivalled  resources  for  the 
study  of  the  printed  book  and  the  ways  It  lias  influenced 
cultural  and  Intellectual  change.  Students  with  a good 
honours  degree  in  English,  History,  Cultural  Studies,  or 
any  relevant  subject  mil  be  eligible  for  enrolment  on' the 
courae,  which  may  be  taken  6n  a full-time  (one  year)  or 
part-time  (two  year)  basis:  The  course,  taught  under,  the 
aegis  of  the  Centre  for  English  Studies  under  the  direction 
of  R.C.  Alston,  QBE,  Professor  of  Library  Studies, 
University  of  London,  will  draw  on  the  expertise  of  staff 
from  such  institutions  as  the  British  Library,  The  British 
Museum,  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  as  well  aS 
the  Univferslty  of  London,  Seminars  will  consider  books  as 
material  objects  together  with;  the  interaction  of  the  book 
and  society,  emphasizing  the  publication,  manufacture, 
distribution,  reception  and  survival  of  books.  Students  will 
be  (dole  to  develop  their  own  particular  Interests,  in  close 
consultation  with  recognised  experts  in  the  field. 

For  information  write  to  Professor  Warwick  Gould,  Centre 
for  English  Studies,  University  of  London,  Senate  House, 
Malet  Street,  London  WClE  7HU  (telephone  +44  (0)  171- 
636  8000  ext  3054;  fax  +44  (0)  171-436  4533;  email 
cesOsas.ac.uk.)  2 
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British  Tourist  Authority 

INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCES  IN  BRITAIN 
1996-2006 

There  could  well  be  a number  of  conferences  due  to 
take  place  in  Britain  in  the  next  few  years  which  would 
be  of  interest  to  your  work  or  specific  interest,  but  of 
which  you  are  unaware.  This  is  why  British  Tourist 
Authority  has  produced  International  Conference  in 
Britain  1996-2006  - a calendar  of  600+  international 
conferences,  with  date9  venues  and  contacts.  This 
calendar  is  available  FREE  OF  CHARGE  to  overseas 
enquiries. 

Just  fax  your  request  to: 

Pat  Moore 

British  Convention  and  Incentives  Bureau 
British  Tourist  Authority 
Thames  Tower,  Blacks  Road,  London  W0  9EL 
Tel  0181  563  3253  Fax  0181  663  3153 


SCHOOL  OF 
HISTORY 


UGR 

NORWICH 


TWi  (■  a larga  new  School  with  about  25  hlatorlona  oOfertog: 

• Graduate  Diploma  In  Hiatory  and  English  Language 

• MAtnHJetory 

• MA  In  Economic  and  Bodal  Hi  etoiy 

• MA  la  Local  end  Regional  Hiatory 

■ MPhlVPhO  research  degrees 

■ A Urol  led  number  of  MA  Buraarlee  - - 

For  further  details  contact.  Postgraduate  Secretary  (QUA),  School 
of  Hiatory,  University  of  Eaet  Anglia,  Norwich,  NR4  7TJ,  UK,  Fast 
(OlflOS)  688619  Teh  (01603)  588520. 

USA  la  eommllled  to  exotlUnce  in  education  and  mean A 
and  to  equality  of  opportunity  for all 


JOURNALIST  or  WRITER? 


Home  study  courses  In  Creative  Wrttihg,  Freelance 
& News  Journalism,  English  Literature  & Poetry 
Start  today  - send  for  free  prospectus 


THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

JGW,  22  Upbiook  Mows.  ! oncluii  W2  31 IG 
I.-,,  +44  171  706  3780  Lmotl:  info(Sjlsjoiirnalism.com 


TEFL  DIPLOMA, 


All  nuurtali.  auepai  *ce.lnd-  PROM  U4D.  all  Iadovs,  ejy:r«ildint«  Wb^v<tde 
Alia  ESP  Buflnett  Engllih  (TEAfcH  Buslno*i.Sa!e*  6rTacMal 
CartTEFL  (Management)  (or  iWItod  EFL  toS.  Pnlipaautjmm;  . 
U-C,  12  Rutland  Square,  Edinburgh, 6HI  2BB  . ,r  . Anwv 

Jhl/Fax  01 2S9  720440  (UK)  T 

-mall:  l0066S.S0MBcompuMrve.com - ■ 


GLASGOW  CALEDONIAN  UNIVERSITY 


A FULL  TIME  MBA  WITH  A DIFFERENCE 


" I I . 


At  Glasgow 
Caledonian 
University  we 
emphasise  the 
Importance  ol 
developing 
analytical  skills 
at  a strategic 
level.  However, 
we  also  recognise  the  need  to 
develop  students'  interpersonal 
skills,  such  88  teamyyork, 
motivating  others  and  managing 
conflict  so  that  gradqates  are 
prepared  for  the  challenges  of  the 
changing  economic  and 
organisational  environment  they 
are  likely  to  face. 


We  encourage  i - 
the  Interaction  of 
students  through 
groupworii  and 
presentations. 
We  realise  that 
students  have ; 
much  to 
contribute  to 
their  own  teaming.  With  a smaller 
Intake  of  students  than  Is  the  norm  ' 
for  MBAs  we  can  offer  a great  deal 
of  support  to  our  students  and  their 
personal  development  The  ease  of 
peer  interaction  and  access  to 
faculty  staff  leads  to  the  genuine 
emergence  of  a learning 
community. 


The  Increasing 
Internationalisation 
of  business  is 
recognised  in 
the  core 
subjects  such 
as  International 
Business  and 
Integrating 
Strategy.  To  further  emphasise 
the  International  dimension  we 
organise  a study  visit  to  mainland 
Europe  (Inoluded  In  the  course 
fees)  so  that  students  can 
discover  at  first  hand  how  the 
European  Union  relates  to  the 
International  community 


The  University  Is  set  In  the  heart  of  Glasgow,  a vibrant  cosmopolitan  city  with  easy  access  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  beautiful  Scottish  countryside , 


We  feel  that  we  do  have  something  different  to  offer,  a practical,  vocational  and  sfuefenf  centred 
MBA  with  an  International  outlook. 


If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  our  one  year  programme  contact  us  by  writing  to:- 
Irene  Urge  hart,  Programme  Administrator,  Dept  of  Management,  Glasgow  Caledonian 
University,  70  Cowcaddens  Road,  Glasgow  G4  OBA,  United  Kingdom 
Tel:  +44  (0)141-331-3173  Fax:  +44  (0)141-331-3269 

lnternet:http//IUrquhart&gcal.ac.uk. 


The  Dcponrnent  is  o major  focus  for  postgraduate  study  and  research.  A Jorge  graduate  school  with  many  iiudenlt  at 
Masters  and  Research  level,  die  Department  provides  an  exciting  climate  for  study.  Students  bring  many  diflcrcni 


Masters  and  Research  level,  die  Department  provides  an  exciting  climate  for  study.  Students  bring  many  diflciCDI 
perspectives  and  experiences  and  many  come  frem  overseas.  They  mix  regularly  with  students  from  Departmental 
Centres,  ns  well  ns  the  University’s  Centres  for  Development  Studies.  European  Studies  and  Alricnn  Studies  Unit. 


Department  «r  Politics 


;•***•?  - 

fm 

m: ' 
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MA  IN  THE  POLITICS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  RESOURCES  & DEVELOPMENT 


An  1 1 month  full  time  programme  [also  available  pan  time)  which  analyses  the  palil  ics  of  development,  the 
changing  international  political  economy  and  key  themes  underpinning  rrceat  world  events.  Gore  modules  on 


changing  international  political  economy  and  key  themes  underpinning  rrceat  world  events.  Gore  modules  on 
international  pntcrxnr  «/ change  and  devchipirWnl  and  debates  about  development.  Largo  range  of  options  Including 
tiymmlex  uf  world  economy,  politics  of  European  Union  nnd  ixsucx  In  snutbam  African  development.  All  assessment 
by  essays  plus  Dissertation. 


MA  IN  INTERNATIONAL  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 


An  1 1 month  full  time  programme  [also  available  port  time)  which  examines  key  aspects  of  international  poNllcnl 
economy  including:  core  theories,  analytical  debates  and  empirical  developments.  The  MA  explores  historical 


MA  IN  DEMOCRATIC  STUDIES 


This  10  month  full  lime  programme  [also  available  part  time]  covers  the  key  subjects  of  democracy  and 
democratization,  with  core  modules  on  democratic  theory  and  issues  of  democratic  consolidation.  It  covers  both  new 
and  established  democracies,  examining  the  prospects  far  sustainability  and  questions  of  democratic  deepening  and 


relates  theory  to  practice,  It  consists  of  six  modules,  t Deluding  research  methods  and  dissertation.  Students  are  expected 
lo  focus  on  chosen  case  studies.  The  course  is  recognised  by  the  ESRC,  including  rating  for  research  training,  with 


eligibility  to  apply  for  an  ESRC  award. 


AppliCotlons  ore  welcomed  to  undertake  supervised  research  in  onv  area  01  politics  or  pi 
specialist  research  Interests  cover  many  varied  aspects  of  comparative  politics  including: 
and  practice;  political  economy  of  energy  and  food  security;  politics  of  ethnicity  and  i 


PHD  RESEARCH 

Ised  research  in  any  area  of  pqlilics  or  political  economy.  Departmental 


problems  of  democrat  lc  theory 


i energy  an 

Pnrii'apiem.  Regional  specialisms  Include  Europe,  North  America,  South  But  Asia  and  Africa. 


nationalism;  and  tho  European 


Applicants  xhmld  write  In:  The  hml-Cmduate  Secretory,  Department  rtf  Politics,  University  of  Leeds,  Leeds  LS2  9JT . 
for  tin  dppllcatlatifrt'rm  and  further,  details,  or  telephone;  + 14  (0)  I/S  2JJ  4-7tf.fr  fox:  +44  { 0 ) I IS  23.1  4400; 
E-tooll  r.c.hnxn@lceds.ac.uk  ' • • 


Promoting  excellence  fn  teaching , learning  and  research. 


HOSTA 

Hotel  & Tourism  School 


Leysin  Switzerland 


Looking  tdr  h reVrardlrig  chreeT  In  the 
growing  Hospitality.  4)  .lytylren  taduotiy? 

'■  1 Wobffer  ilo  3 yearecouraea  In  Hotel  Management 
(5c  Tourism  Manngafoent  ■ 
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University  ofCambndge 

THe  International  Summer  School 


TermslandH  , , ..  j .. 

andapech|ll«ed  Su  miner  Schools  In  r . 

■ EngUati  Ul^ratw?  ■ History-  ■ Art  History 

■ Shakespeare  v " ' ' ’ j'.:- 

■ Medlerid  Sttidles1  ’ »'■■■"  t , 


Full  details  from  .*  filtehtatiopai  Division,  | 
UHim>nUyqfCahtbfiftea,  ObfGWJ.  \ 

Board  ofCoutiriuthg  Education,  Madlttglcy  If  all J 
Madingtry,  Cambridge  CBS  SAQ,  England.  j 
Telephone. (UK~44)m4 210636.  . . f 

Fax  (UK-442 1964  210677 
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GRADUATE  STUDIES 

SCHOOL  OF  ECONOMIC  STUDIES,  LAW, 
MANAGEMENT,  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCES 

The  University  welcomei  applicants  to  read  for  the  degrees  of  PhD,  MPhil,  MA  or  MSc  by 
full-rime  or  part-time  study  in  the  above  Schools,  which  cover  the  following  subject  areas: 

Economics  and  Econometrics,  Economic  and  Social  History 

Law . ..  i 

Accounting  and  Finance,  Management  Systems  and  Sdences 

Politics,  Social  Policy  (including  Criminology  and  Health),  Social  Work,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  and  South  Eats  Asian  Studies 

A generous  range  of  full  and  fees-only  scholarships  ace  offered  to  home  and  overseas  graduates 

Research  graduates  are  members  of  the  Graduate  Research  Institute  which  in  September  1 996 
will  occupy  a central  campus  building,  newly  converted  and  providing  dedicated  study  spaces  and 
networked  electronic  workstations,  printing  and  copying  facilities,  seminar  rooms  and 
' social  space. 

Subject-specific  and  inteiduciplinary  training  modules  are  offered  in  all  graduate  programmes. 

The  University's  thriving  researeh  culture  is  enlivened  by  our  community  of  almost  2000 
1 postgraduates.  Excellent  feci  lines  for  advanced  study  and  research,  including  on  exceptionally  goad 
library,  are  ell  located  on  the  compact  campus,  on  the  edge  of  a lively  city  which  enjoys  one  of  the 
lawear  costa  of  living  in  the  UK. 

Accommodation  is  readily  available  for  graduates  and  their  families,  in  universiry-managed 
or  private  houses. 

For  application  forms 'and  detailed  information  on  the  opponunitles  at  Hull,  write,  telephone, 
e-mail  or  fax  to:  Postgraduate  Office,  The  University  of  Hull,  Hull,  HU6  7RX,  UKj 
tel:  01482  465568,  e-mail  K.R.Hoggarth@admtn.hull.ac.uk:  fox:  01482  465936. 

On  the  net,  home  pages  ate  at  http://www.hulac.uk.  Visits  to  the  University  are  welcomed  at  any 
time,  although  advance  notice  Would  enhance  your  visit. 

Please  quote  GW 

ftamodng  excellence  in  Education  and  Research 


University  of  Essex 

LL.M.  In  EUROPEAN 
COMMUNITY  LAW 

One-year  degree,  examined  by  essays  and 
dissertation,  with  core  course  on  The  EC  Legal  Order 
and  options  Including: 


• EC  Competition  Law 

• EC  Environmental  Law 

• EC  Intellectual  Property 

• Free  Movement  of  Goods 

• EC  External  Relations  Law 


EC  Labour  Law 
EC  Conflicts  of  Law 
EC  Banking  Law 
Human  Rights 


THE 

UNIVERSITY 
OF  HULL 


LL.M.  In  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE  LAW 

One-year  degree,  examined  by  essays  and 
dissertation,  with  two  core  courses: 

International  Trade  Finance  Law  and  International 
Sales  Contracts  and  Carriage  of  Goods;  and  options 
including: 

• International  Commercial  Dispute  Resolution  ■ 

• Security  Interests  In  International  Sales 

• Insurance  Law  In  International  Trade 

• International  Construction  Contracts 

• Public  International  Trade  Law 

Applications  and  enquiries  lor  both  degrees 
should  be  addressed  to: 

Graduate  Secretary  (Ref.  G-196), 

Dept,  of  Law,  University  of  Essex, 
WIvenhoe  Park,  Colchester, 
ENGLAND  C04  3SQ 

Tel:  01206-872585  Fax:  01206-873428 
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TEFL  Certificate  8 
Diploma  Courses 
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ESP  (Business)  cour&a 
also  available. 

The  English  Language  Cfe 
Standbrook  Hi,  Suite  3c. 
2-9  Old  Bond  Street, 
London  W1X  3TB 


Advertisements 

It  iu  □ condition  of  acceptances 
ndvartlsoment  orders  that  the 
proprietors  ol  The  Guardian 
Weekly  do  not  guarantee  the 
Insertion  ot  any  particular 
adverti3omam  on  a specified 
(Into,  or  ot  all,  although  every 
effort  win  be  made  to  meet  the 
wlohos  of  advertisers;  further 
thoy  do  not  accept  liability  for 
any  loss  or  damage  caused  by 
an  error  or  inaccuracy  In  the 
printing  or  non-appearance  of 
any  advertisement.  They  also 
reserve  the  right  to  classify 
correctly  any  advertisement,  etft 
or  delete  any  objectionable 
wording  or  reject  any 
advertisement. 

Although  every  advertisement  is 
carefully  checked,  occasionally 
mistakes  do  oocur.  Wb 
therulriro  ask  advertisers  to 
assist  us  hy  checking  their 
ndvurlisomonts  carefully  and 
ntlviso  us  immerliatety  should  an 
error  occur.  We  regret  that  we 
cannot  accept  responsibility  for 
more  than  ONE  INCORRECT 
Insertion  and  that  no 
republtcolion  will  be  granted  in 
the  casr.  of  typographical  or 
minor  cl  ranges  which  do  not 
affect  the  valuo  of  the 
oitvorti&oinent 
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Unive 

Management 

Centra 


The  Leicester  MBA 

Our  course  provides  ■ at)  mu  latino  and 
Intell actually  challenging  management 
development  programme.  It  will  develop  your 
ability  to  think  analytically  and  strategically. 

With  your  ohoFoe  of  full  time  (1  yr)  or  distance 
learning,  a minimum  of  2yrs,  you  can  benefit  • 
from  a course  that  recognizes  the  need  for 
flexible  learning  and  enables  you  to  develop 
your  earner. 


im  Mirra 


a Ixo  <U',nl;ihla 


M.So  In  Flninio  lyr  1 2 yra  " (} 

M.8b  in  Market! ti|  ,1yr  2 yra 
Diploma  In Managamant  X 16  mills 
CertHkatata  Management  X 12  mlha 

tor  information  on  these  QunH2,< 

and  a range  ot  othar  aanonml  Annivm»i*hv  pried. 
aevslonmont  programmes  i»»* 

aonieai  us  quoting  reference  0/400 

Phone  +44  (0)1203  422422  Fax  +44  (0)  1203  422423 

Resource  Dovelapment  International 

6 Westwood  House 

Westwood  BurineM  Park 

Coventry  CV46H8  ! 

eMail:  lnfotardlco.uk  httpyAvww.rdi.co.uk/rdl/ 


Culture  and  Society  In  Modern 
France  and/or  Germany 

MA/Postgraduate  Diploma 

Full  time  (one  years).  Part-time  (two  years). 
Taught  in  the  evenings. 

An  Interdisciplinary,  comparative  Core  course: 
Intellectuals  and  Society  in  France  and  Germany. 
Two  options  on  France  and/or  Germany, 

A dissertation  of  between  12,000  and  15,000  words 
(MAortly)!. 

Further  Information  from: 

The  Administrator,  Softool  of  Languages, 
Oxford  Brookes  Unlvereltyi  ■ - - 
Oxford,  OX3  0BPU.K. 

Telephone  +44  (0)  1866  483733  , 

oxford 

BROOKES 

UNIVERSITY 


Waiting  with  studehta  toBchteve  axwfte/ice 
through  tBvenlty  ■ ■■ 


The  University  of  Sheffield 

DEPARTMENT  OF 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE 


Conteinpomiy  Poetry 
Modem  and  Contemporary  Fiction 
Modem  and  Contemporary  Writing 
(s  combination  of  the  two  MAs  above) 

Theatre  and  Film 
MA  In  English  Literature 

(ITils  general  MA  allowa  students  to  tnke  nny  four  modules  from  the 
range  of  MAa.  with  the  exception  of  practical  dramn,  and  other 
Faculty  options.) 


Nineteenth-Century  Studies 
tlolocnuat  Studies 
Nnrfnttvo 

All  MA  programmes  include  research-track  training;  and  may  be  taken 
either  foil-time  (lyr)  or  part-time  {2  yra). 


WAT rrmwr. 


Supervision  Is  offered  in  a full  range  of  English,  American  «ul  Irish 
literature  from  the  Sixteenth  century  to  the  present  day,  Including 
Modem  Theatre  Studies 


The  TYrtor  for  Postgraduate  Studies 
Department  of  English  Literature 
Hie  University,  Sheffield  S10  2TN 
. telephone  (0*14)  282  0043 
FAX  (0114)  282  4246 
e-dtallj  N.Wragg®sheffleld. ac.uk 


UNIVERSITY  OF  BRISTOL 
TEFL  COURSES 

: fpr  teacher^  gnd  teacher  educators 

. • MFhil/PhD 

• Modular  MEd  CTEFL) 

• BEd  (Hons)  (overseas  teachers) 

• Short  Courses/Study  Attachments 

For  Information  contact  the  Regfotratibiw  Office  ■ ■ : 

School  qf  Education  ' [ JO  j 
35  Berkeley  Squarp  ' : ' ' ‘ ’ uESMJta 

. Bristol BS8UA, UK 

Tel:  0117 928 7047  :>,7-  > . v J 

Ftoc  0117  025 1537,  ! ■ . V 


MBA  Programmes 


Leicester  Business  School 

Rated  'Excellent'  by  the  Higher  Education  Funding 
Council. 


• Full-time 

• Part-time  evening 


• Part-time  day 

• Consortium 


For  an  Internationally-recognised  qualification  from  a 
quality-rated  University,  join  the  MBA  at  De  Montfort 
University.  Courses  start  Oct  1996. 

For  further  details  phone  i 

+44 118257  7230  or  writo  to  AK& 

Sue  Owen,  MBA  WNjr 

Programmo  Administrator, 

Leicester  Business  School,  pg  MONTFORT 
DMU,  Tile  Gateway,  UNIVERSITY 

Leicester  LEI  9BH 

Of  fax  +44  110251  7540  LEICESTER 


f’repura Hon  for  l.i/r 


Graduate  Arts  Therapies  Programmes 


PgDIp  Art  Therapy 

PgDip  Dramathcrapy 

PgDIp  Danco  Movement  Therapy 

MA  Art  Thera py/Draniathcrapy/Dance  Movement  Therapy 

Advanced  ’lYalnlng  Art  Thcropy/Dramathcrapy/Danco 

Movement  Thorapy 

MPhil  and  PhD  Programmo 

Now  short  courses  on  uses  of  narrative  and  Integrdtive 
approaches  tn  the  arts < Iherpples  from  January  1 99f,  . . 

• ■ • • ■ • •’  .< 

Internationally  renowned  for  research  and  innovation  la  art! 
therapies,  and  in  education  and  training  fpr  profoMional  csiw*:' 

Apply ^ OW  for  1996/97  :V;i 

Contact:  Jane  Bedwell  Thl  +44 1707  285305  (International)  - ; 
01767  285305  (UK) 


Uffi 


University  of 
Hertfordshire 


'The  University  ofHettibrdshfre  is  a Registered  Charily  committed 
forthtrance  of  education.  11 
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MBA  Career  Guide 

Tho  leading  review  of  top  MBA  schools  A MBA  recruiters 


✓ Please  lick  for  info  mist  ion  on  Sol  loo  Is  . available  free  to  sub  sort  bore 
USA  CONT.  EUROPE  UK  & EIRJS  W/,  ] 
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No  1 Worldwide 
216  Pages 

Plus:  Recruiters'  Top  20  Schools 
Official  GMAT  Bulletin 


□ Duke 

O Georgetown 
O Harvard 

□ Iowa 

□ Michigan 

□ MIT 

□ North  western 

P NYU 
P Oklahoma 
O Rochester 

□ South  Carolina 

□ Thimdcrbfrd 
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P ISO 
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P Imperial 
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o □ Open 
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“Tho  MBA  Career  Guide 
ia  certainly  the  boat...” 
- London  Business  School 


ORDER:  □ CVnranl Edition  (Spriag‘96):  M.M  Q Aenual  (Spring ARiUX  £18.95  QJ  Yrat  £43.00 
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DISCOVER  THE  CLASSIC 
MANAGEMENT  EDUCATION 


In  management,  lerrible  things 
can  happen.  Will  you  turn  In 
stone?  Or  jelly?  Or  dots  real  skill 
lie  in  preventing  problems? 

Now,  with  the  Edinburgh 
MBA,  you  can  improve  your 
business  acumen;  studying  at 
the  world  renowned  University 
in  Scotland's  famous  capital 
city.  This  challenging  one  year 


HOW  THB  EDINBURGH  MBA 
HELP!  YOU  STOP  PROBLEMS 
COMIN6  TO  A HEAD 


The  University  ofymfc 

CENTRE  FOR  WOMEN'S  STUDIES 
MAIN  WOMEN'S  STUDIES 
MA  IN  WOMEN'S  STUDIES  BY  RESEARCH 
MSc  IN  WOMEN,  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

Applications  are  Invited  fur  our  MA  and  MSc  programmes.  The  taught  MA 
In  Women's  Studies  {one  year  lull-time;  two  years  part-time)  . .miprises  an 
Interdisciplinary  course  drawing  on  anthropology,  history,  literature. 

Entitles,  development  stuilkt.,  the  sciences,  sociology  and  v#dal  policy, 
ludents  lake  two  main  courses,  on  Temalea,  Femininities  and  Feminisms' 
and  on  research  skills,  and  select  two  options  There  is  fllsu  a dissertation. 
The  MA  has  been  allocated  ESRC  quota  awards.  University  scholarships 
are  available  for  lull-time,  and  University  bursaries  for  pjn-hine,  students. 
The  MA  tn  Women's  Studies  by  Research  (full-time  only)  bdesigned  for  students 
who  wish  to  pursue  a Women's  Studies  topic  In  some  depth  and  who  already 
hove  some  well-develiped  expertise  and  interest  tn  the  flew  It  Is  examined  via  a 
dissertation-  In  addition  to  dose  supervision,  Bhideftl*  take  a research  skills  course 
and  may  fellow  modules  from  the  taught  MA.  as  appropriate. 

The  MSc  In  Women,  Development  and  Administration  (full-time  only),  drawing 
on  the  resources  of  the  Centre  for  Women's  Studies  and  the  Department  of 
Potirtca,  Is  designed  to  familiarise  students  with  literature  on  development  theory 
and  gender  ana  the  knowledge  to  be  gained  from  analysts  of  particular  contexts 
and  settings.  It  comprises  a scries  of  core  and  oplicnal  courses  and  a dissertation. 
The  MSc  fa  eUgble  for  an  ESRC  compeiltkn  award- 

MPhil  AND  DPhil  IN  WOMEN'S  STUDIES 

(full  and  part-time) 

The  Postgraduate  Centre  for  Women's  Studies  provides  a nourishing 


anthropology,  development  studies,  hislory,  tUerature,  politics,  the  sciences, 
sociology  and  social  policy  and  we  are  able  to  provide  supervision  in  a wide 
range  w Women's  Studies  issues,  both  substantive  and  theoretical-  Specially 
d earned  research  Iralnine  programmes  are  available  as  appropriate.  Both 


Academy  funding.  ■ 

Application  formB  and  further  information  for  all  the  above  are 
available  from  Jeon  Wall,  Cenlre  for  Women's  Studies,  University  of 
York,  Hesllngton,  YORK  YOl  SDD.  (Emalljw30.flyork.ac.uk) 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  YORK  - 

DEDICATED  TO  EXCELLENCE  IN  TEACHING  AND  RESEARCH 


To  place  your 
advertisement 

Tel:  *44(0)  161  834  8680 
or 

Fox:  *44(0)  161  839  443G 


full-lime  programme  is  open 
only  to  high  calibre  individuals  with  at  least  two  years'  genuine  work 
experience.  Current  tuition  fees  are  £6,950  (E.U.)  £8,850  Inon  E.U.). 


For  more  information,  contact  Trish  Fraser 
at  Edinburgh  University  Management  School. 
7 Rrlsto  Square,  Edinburgh.  Scotland  EH8  9AL. 
Alternatively  telephone  +4431  650  80H6  or 
e-mail  TRISHfrSRVI.EMS.ED.AC.UK 


fJl  N \\" 

MAN.V  itMLN'T  SCHOOL 


The  Chinese  Business  World 

The  South  East  Asian 
Business  World 

The  South  Asian 
Business  World 


SOAS 


iMvwsfyd 

la-don 


Masters  Degree  or  Postgraduate  Diploma 

September  IBM 


These  programmes  are  aimed  at  managers,  entrepreneurs, 
consultants,  business  analysts  or  business  journalists  with  a 
particular  interest  in  China,  South  East  Asia  or  South  Asia. 
Applications  are  welcomed  from  those  with  an  MBA  and/or 


POLITICS  AT  GLASGOW 

uNivmrrv  and  Coursework  Degrees 

tV^SITT  Tile  Department  of  PolMea  was  one  pj  wy  few  In  the  UK  to 
ouscow  receive  the  lop  raUagofS'  ia  (he  1902  Reward i Assessment. 

It  offers  a wide  range  of  specialist  oupcrvlaloh  tttth  particular  emphasis  on 
comparative  politics,  public  opinion  and  electoral  behaviour,  and  political 
theory.  Excellent  library  and  computing  support  la  available,  as  well  as  a 
Faculiy-baaed  research  [raining  programme.  The  Department  enjoys  A- 
Mode  (full  lime)  recugnltion  by  the  gSRC  lor  research  rtudentsMp  and 
welcomes  applications  for  research  degrees  (MLUt  and  PhD)  from  we'*" 
qualified  candidates 

The  Department  also  offers  coursewdrk  (MiltlO  degree*  in  Political  Theory 
««</  Philosophy.  Comparative  Politics.  Scottish  Government  and 
AdmiHisifattoHi  and  Democratic  Studies.  AU.degrcca  may  be, taken  on  a full- 
time or  part-time  basis. 

Further  details  and  application  form  amilablt  from  • 

Faculty  Clerk.  <Ttel:  0141-3S988S3  ext4725|  Fax  0141-330  4808) 

Crnnlli[.b.boyte«#oc»cJ  4la.Bc.uk. 


Core  coureeB  are  offered  In  business  environment,  Internationa) 
management  and  commercial  law,  and  a wide  variety  of  elective 
courses  are  offered  from  SOAS  'MAArea  Studies'  programmes. 
The  programmes  may  be  taken  full-time  or  part-time,  and  allow 
participation  by  those  In  lull-time  employment. 

Fees:  MA  £7,300 

Postgraduate  Diploma  £5,475 
Contact:  Wendy  Moor  or  S’rkku  Wheeler,  School  of  Oriental 

and  African  StucBes,  Russel  Square,  London  WC1 H QXG 
To)  0171 323  6054/0171.637  2388  ex  2456 
Fax  0171 580  8245  email  wm2  O soas.ac.uk 


University  of  Dublin 

Trinity  College 

New  PhD  in  Political  Science 

This  innovative  PhD  in  Political  Science  will  produce  , 
widely-read  and  well-rounded  political  scientists. 

The  four-year  degree  involves  a full  programme  of  taught 
courses  in  the  first  two  years,  followed  by  thesis  research'. 

Applications  are  Invited  before  1 May  1996  from  people  with 
a good  degree  in  political  science  or  related  disciplines,  . 

Details  from:  Michael  Layer/  Department  of  PoMc^l  Science 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  2,  Ire|ajid.  ; , . , 

Phone:  +353-1-608 .2030:  fe*  +363-1-6770540 
• ..  email:  miaveriBtcdde 


Senior  Lecturer  In 
International  Business 
Strategy 
£21,108- £26.931  p.a. 

The  Businci*  School  offers  a comprehcnsi(x  range 
of  programme  - undergraduate,  graduate  and 
in-company  activities  which  arc  taken  full- time  and 
pair-time  by  more  than  1,500  participants  completing 
qualifications.  A further  000  managers,  business 
nwnera,  directors  and  other  diems  participate  in 
additional  training  and  development  events  each  year 
in  the  UK  and  Continental  Europe- 
Experienced  and  qualified  in  ihe  Add  of  international 
business  strategy,  you  must  be  able  to  demonstrate  the 
capacity  to  adopt  an,  international  perspective  on 
strategy  management  and  organisational  change. 
Qualified  to  at  least  Masters  level  ip  a relevant 
discipline  with  a proven  track  record  In  research, 
teaching  and  practice,  you  will  probably  hold  a higher 
research  qualification  or  hive  made  significant 
progression  towards  attaining  one. 

Further  details  and  application  forma  are  available 
from  the  Personnel  Department,  Bournemouth 
University,  Studland  House,  .12  Christchurch 
Road,  Bournemouth,  Dorset  BH1  3NA. 

Tell + 44  (0)1202  310960  . , . . £ 

(24  hours  luWeqilione)  n 

Bmallidawn9bounieniputiiiac.uk 

Fmi  + 44  (0)1202  310998. 

Please  quote  reference  4729. 

Closing  dstcsSOtb  April  Uh)6,  ■ tmqw. 

Ahnmiut  ?JMI 


BOURNEMOUTH 
U N l V E RSITY 

tn  Pnnuii  of  tre'dbne*  lit  UmihMSl  Ediifrtai 


• The  Guardian  Weekly  will  be  publishing  an 

Academic  Posts  and  Courses  feature 

on  27  ^}ril  1996.  • . 

For  further  details  contact  the 
■ '•  •'  Sales  Team  oh:  ' 

Tel: +44(0)  161  834^686 
Fax: + 44(0)  16)1839  4436 
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The  University  of  Auckland  - New  Zealand 


Applications  are  invited  for  tha  following  posts: 

Postdoctoral 
Fellowship 
(2-year  term) 

Department  of  Mathematics 

Vacancy  UAC.707 

Research  Project:  "Combinatorial  & 
Topological  Properties  of  Graphs  & 
Tournaments" 

Tha  project  aims  to  investigate  particular  questions  arising  from 
practical  applications  of  graphs,  matchings,  covering,  cycle 
decompositions  end  surface  embeddings,  with  tha  halp  of 
extensive  computer  modelling  and  experimentation.  Applicants 
should  have  a recent  PhD  and  research  experience  in  graph  theory 
or  computational  discrete  mathematics,  with  an  active  publication 
racoid  in  one  of  these  arses.  The  appointee  will  became  part  oi  a 
research  team  attached  to  tha  Centre  for  Discrete  Mathematics  and 
Theoretical  Computer  Science  (a  joint  venture  involving  the 
Computer  Science  and  Mathematics  Departments  of  the 
UnivenlllBS  of  Auckland  and  Waikato},  and  will  be  expected  to  take 
pert  in  other  research-related  activities  such  a«  publication, 
8eminara,  conferences,  guest  lectures,  end  graduate  student 
supervision.  The  annual  salary  is  NZ$42,600,  plus 
reimbursement  of  up  to  NZ$4000  for  travel. 

Enquiries  for  this  post  only  may  be  directed  to  either  Dr.  Paul 
Bonnington  (tsl.  [64  9]  373  7693,  Exin  6623,  fax  (64  91 373  7001, 
Email:  bonnlng@scitec.auckland.ac.nz]  or  Professor  Marston 
Conder  (tel.  (64  9)  373  7699,  Extn  8763.  fax  (64  9|  373  7467,  Email: 
conder@math.euckland.ac.nz).  Further  Information  is  available  on 
tha  following  WWW  site:  http://www.mBt.auckland.ac.nz/  and 
hUp^/www.ca.auckland.ec.nz/CDMTCS/.  Applications  in  the  form  oi 
a detailed  CV  and  Including  the  contact  details  for  two  or  more 
referees,  close  with  the  Registrar,  Tha  University  oi  Auckland, 
Private  Bag  92019,  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  on  31  May  1996. 

Lectureship  in  Russian 

(Tenurable) 

Department  of  Russian 

Vacancy  UAC.698 

Tha  Russian  Department,  one  of  five  constituent  departments  of 
tha  School  of  European  Languages  and  Literatures,  offers  the  BA, 
MA  and  PhD  in  Russian.  It  has  a teaching  establishment  oi  four, 
including  two  assoclata-professors,  supported  by  part-time 
temporary  tutors  who  assist  with  the  teaching  of  Russian  language 
acquisition  and  of  Beginners'  Croatian.  It  la  anticipated  that  entry- 
level  Polish  will  be  available  from  1997. 

Current  research  by  staff  and  graduate  students  in  the  Department 
focuses  on  Russian  and  Slavonic  linguist  lea  and  on  Russian 
literature.  The  holdings  of  the  University  Library  on  Russian 
language,  linguistics  and  literature  are  tha  atrongeat  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere. 


TRAIN  IN  SPAIN 


The  Language  Institute 
Pontevedra 

Trinity  College  London.  CtttTeSOl 
4 week  (130  hrs)  Intensive  Courses 


with  short  residential  component 
General  Certificate/Dlploma  Courses  in 
Tefl/Tesl  and  Courses  introductory  to 
the  THnitv  College  London  CertTeaol 
and  RSA/Cambridgc  CTEFLA  by 
Distance  Learning 

Prospectus  from: 

6 Grove  Vale,  E Dulwich,  London  SE22  8EF 
Fax  +44  (0)171  - 733  -4480 
Tel/Fax:  00  - 34  - 8687  - 1978 


Applicants  should  havs  a PhD  degree  in  Russian  or  Slavonic/Slavic 
Studies  (or  equivalent)  and  a record  of  high-quality  teaching  within 
the  Held  at  an  internationally  recognised  univarsity. 

Closing  data:  15  April  1996. 

Lectureship  in  Chinese 

Department  of  Asian  Languages  & Literatures 

Vacancy  UAC.702 

The  University  of  Auckland  is  New  Zealand's  largest  centra  of 
research  and  teaching  on  Aria  in  such  disciplines  as  Languages  & 
Literatures,  History,  Politics!  Studies,  Economics  and  Geography. 
Auckland  has  by  far  the  highest  concentration  in  New  Zealand  of 
ethnic  groups  from  East  and  Southeast  Asia,  made  up  of  old 
settlers  ss  well  as  new  immigrants. 

Chinese  staff  research  interests  Include  philosophy,  linguistics, 
Mlng-Qing  fiction,  traditional  literary  theory,  overseas  Chinese, 
and  modern  cultural  developments,  including  film.  Student 
numbers  are  growing. 

Applicants  Bhould  have  advanced  qualifications  (preferably  a PhD 
or  equivalent)  with  a strong  research  specialisation  in  modern 
literature,  drama  (premodarn  or  modern),  or  applied  linguistics 
(teaching  of  Chinese  as  a foreign  language,  discourse  analysis  or 
pragmatics).  Evidence  of  effective  Isnguege  teaching  experience  is 
Bought.  A sample  of  research  writing  should  be  included  In  any 
application. 

Closing  date:  15  August  1996. 

Conditions  & Procedures  for 
Lectureship  Vacancies 

Commencing  salary  per  annum  for  the  above  posts  will  be 
established  within  the  range  NZ$42,500  - NZ$51,500. 

Further  information,  Conditions  of  Appointment  and  Method  of 
Application  should  be  obtained  from  Appointments  Department, 
Association  of  Commonwealth  Universities,  36  Gordon  Square, 
London  WC1H  OPF  (tel.  017  1 387  B672  ext.  206;  fax  0171  813  3055; 
email  appts@acu.ac.uk);  or  from  the  Academic  Appointments 
Office,  University  of  Auckland.  Private  Bag  92019,  Auckland,  Now 
Zealand  (tsl.  (64  9]  373  7599  Extn  6097;  fax  (64  91 373  7023).  Three 
copies  of  applications  should  be  forwarded  to  reach  the  Registrar 
by  the  closing  date. 

Please  quote  relevant  Vacancy  Number  in  all  correspondence. 
WBNICQLL,  REGISTRAR 


The  University  has  an  equal  opportunities 
policy  end  welcomes  applications  from 
ell  qualified  persona 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OP 
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Department  of  Chemistry 

PhD  Research  Studentships 

The  Department  Invitee  applications  from  students  expecting  to 
graduate  this  summer  with  a good  Honours  degree  in  Chemistry 
or  a related  subject  for  reeearoh  studentships  In  tha 
following  areas: 

Biological  Organic  Chemistry,  Organic  Synthesis  and 
Mechanisms,  Laser  Bpeotroacopy,  Mess  Spectrometry,  New 
Materials,  Electrochemical  Sensors,  Blo-lnorgsnlc  Chemistry, 
Surface  Solanos  and  Catalysis,  8truoture  Determination, 
Environmental  Chemistry,  Synthetic  Inorganio  Chemistry. 

Enquiries  with  the  names  of  two  reFeress  and  a statement  of  tha 
research  field  or  Interest,  should  be  sent  to: 

Mrs  Lynn  Marouf,  (Departmental  Secretary),  Department  of 
Chemistry,  The  University  of  Edinburgh,  Joseph  Black  Building, 
King's  Buildings,  West  Mains  Road,  Edinburgh  EH9  3JJ. 

Tel:  0131  6604742,  EMail:  LMaroufQed.Ha.uk 

Promoting  excellence  In  teaching  and  research, 
committed  to  equality  of  opportunity. 
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University 
of  Durham 


DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICS 

Lectureship  in  International  Relations 

Tito  pml  which  Is  with  n s|my  i;il  Interest  In  Lls)  Asia  is  tenable  from 
1 October  1UUG.  CaiuliiLitcs  should  shown  sirunj;i:nmmltnnm1  lo 
rrojJich  as  wall  as  In  tc.ii.liii  ig.  Tim  'mr.pwful  i auillil.tlo  will  bo  expected 
lo  contribute  to  lhn  cimtiniieil  i-qiansinn  of  tho  L)c|  MriniMif 's  International 
Relations  MA  programmes  mid  to  contribute  in  undersr, ultimo  teaching 
Tho  appointee  will  join  » rvsr.wh  team  which  enjoys  one  of  thn  mat 
extensive  colin lions  nf  irauidi  rrsonnes  In  this  Hold  in  lhn  UK. 

Salary  will  bo  wilhin  thn  r.ingu  L IMM  • £1  U.fHR  on  ihu  lax.iurnrGnulo 
A Satie. 

Further  details  and  an  application  form  may  ho  obtained  from  the 
Director  nr  Personnel,  University  of  Durham.  Old  Shim  Hall, 
Durham  DHt  3HP  (lei:  0191  374  7238,  Tax:  M01  374  72S3, 
e-mail:  Acad.Recruil8durham.ac.uk). 

Closing  date;  19  April  1S98.  Please  quote  reference  A540. 

Investing  In  Excellence  in  Teaching  and  Research. 


CIDSE  CAMBODIA 
LAOS  VIETNAM  PROGRAMME 
Field  Representative  - Cambodia 

CIDSE  ie  a conmrlium  of  NGOe  active  in  Gnmbodin  Bince  1979.  We 
welcome  applications  for  tho  portion  nf  Field  lL-prt>Rcntalivo  from 
people  with  tho  fallowing  skille  find  experience: 

• 3 years  experience  as  country  representative  for  on  NGO 

• Extensive  community  devclopmont  work  in  unulher  culture 

• Proven  skills  in  management  of  projects,  administration, 
finances  and  personnel 

• Strong  leadership,  excellent  communication,  cultural 

eensitivity 

• Able  to  dovolnp  cnpiicity  nf  lucnl  nlnflf 

• Strong  commitment  to  NCll)  development  work  iinri  rr-iidineM 
to  work  in  n highly  di>mtinding  mu!  • lifTicult  ion  text 

• Itelovimt  poHt-griiduuli-  ipiiihfK'ntinir,  Computer  literate 

Applicnli'inH  clone*  Friday  2ll  April.  Job  description  & person 
HpccifirntinnK  i-hh  be  mailed.  Send  your  t’V.  detail)*  of  3 referees 
and  n letter  i id  dressing  until  nf  Urn  pnrnon  H|u'i'i1kiiiiun»  allow  to: 

Programme  Director,  CIDSK  CI.V  I’rogrammo, 
IfuidovettersHirniit  106,  1000  liriiswls.  IIK1 .CilUM 
Ph  132-2)  BOa.RH.B8,  Pnx  132-21  602.61.27,  Kmnil  dvprngQounol.be 


The  Graduate  School  pill 

in  Science,  Engineering  H 

& Medicine  (GSSEM)  yMANCHKtn 

Tim  (irmiuule  Ht'liuoi  in  ri>H|iniii*ilili<  fur  all  actinic*)  and 
modidun-IjiiMud  udm-iiLitin  nud  r»HPurrii  training  nt  ihf 
lluiversity  of  Mnm-luwter.  II  Iuih  ever  1, 3111)  grnduntu  PludonU 
nnd  I.ROO  iinidetnii'  nlnll',  immy  iifwhoni  uru  lit  111*'  forefront  of 
HdoiiUrie  riiHeiin-li  mid  Imve  mi  internalinniil  vepiilnllun  in  tholr 
own  field. 

In  tlu*  hint  rwum  rrli  itxorrW  by  the  1 love r nine nl'i*  official 

flunling  tell  i IIKFCK)  Lite  iniijnrlLy  of  mir  iiititti  wore  rated  4 

or  6,  iml  killing  riiHiinreh  of  tnilHtunding  nittionnl  or 
Internntioniil  quality. 

RECORD  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 
•Splitting  of  tho  atom  first  nrhiovod  lioro  by  Ernonl  Rutherford 
•World's  first  ntored-progrom  electronic  computer 
•World’s  largest  ntooroblo  radio  toloscopo  built  at  Jodrell  Bank 
•Pioneering  work  in  nourosurgory  by  Sir  JofTroy  Joflbrson 
•Pioneering  work  in  hip  roplacomonl  trcntmonl  by  Sir  John  Charnlaf 
•In  vitro  fbrtillsation  mntlo  possible  by  Sir  Patrick  Stsptoe 

RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  GRADUATES 

•Biological  SdencesaMaterials  Sciences  •Dentistry 
•Chemistry  •Mathematics  and  Statistics  •Medical  Sclent® 

•Computer Science  •Pharmaceutical  Sciences  •Nursing Studies 

•Engineering  •Physics  and  Astronomy  •BehavimralBdffl££* 

•Geography  •Psychology  • Surgical  ScisK® 

•Geology  • Radio  Astronomy  •Cancer  Studies 

•History  of  Science,  Technology  and  Medicine 
■Policy  Research  in  Engineering,  Science  and  Technology 


Behavioural  BdfflS* 

i Surgical  ScisM® 

•Cancer  Studies 


CAREER  BENEFITS  FROM  THE 
GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

■Interdisciplinary  opportunities  for  training  and  research 
•Orientation  course  for  oil  now  students 
•Training  programme  in  professional,  management 
and  technical  ukllle 
■English  language  support 

For  further  detalla  runtnal:  The  GSBEM  Office,  Ro**6 
Building,  University  or  Manchester,  Oxford 
Manchester  M18  0PL  UK  Teh  +44  (O)  181  80B* 

Faxi  +4-4  (0)  181  270  4042. 
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Training  for  an  International  Career 

INTERNATIONAL  MBA 

Exposing  participants  to  international  business  issues  and 

innovative  ideas  in  international  management. 

• young  managers  who  seek  a firm  groundingi!^^^™ 
fundamental  concepts  and  recent  developments  in 
international  management 

• more  experienced  managers  who  wish  to  update  their 
knowledge  and  be  exposed  to  classical  and  innovative 
schools  of  thought 

• 12  month  programme 

• international  student  group  and  faculty 

• possibility  of  international  student  exchanges 

• excellent  location  on  the  South  Coast  of  England  with 
easy  access  to  London  and  major  European  centres 

Starting  date:  September  1996 

Contact:  Rachel  Sampson,  IMBA  Course  Secretary, 

The  Business  School,  Bournemouth  House, 

17  Christchurch  Road,  Bournemouth, 

Dorset  BH1  3 LG  UR 

Ttl:  +44  1202  504340  or  Fax:  +44  1202  298321 

Email:  jgatreU@bournemouth.ac.uk 


BOURNEMOUTH 

UNIVERSITY 

In  runnii  ill  hiLrlleniK  In  Yxi+.rui  


Christian  Aid 


we  believe  in  life  before  death 

Christian  AM  is  the  development  agency  ot  40  churches  working  to 
slrengiiien  the  poot  In  60  countries  worldwide.  We  work  with  [he  poor 
through  their  own  local  organisations  and  through  advocacy  m Europe. 

PROJECT  OFFICER 

Burundi  (Salary  £1 5,862  per  annum) 

You  win  help  develop  human  resource  needs  lo  strengthen  church  based 
partner  organisations  as  they  implement  effective  programmes  to  meet 
humanitarian  needs.  Your  role  will  Include  management  oi  a stock  of 
emergency  rebel  items  and  advising  partners  on  their  own  relief  programmes. 
A proven  teamworker.  you  will  be  fluent  In  both  French  and  English  with 
experience  of  working  In  rellef/rehabllitatlon  in  the  developing  world. 
Management  experience  would  be  an  advantage. 

Location:  Bujumbura/Qltega,  Burundi 

Closing  date:  1 April  Interview  date;  9 April 

For  further  detals  and  an  application  form  write  to  Personnel  Department, 
Christian  Aid,  PO  Box  100,  London  SE1  7RT,  Errand  or  fax  0171-620- 
0710.  Alternatively,  fax  your  current  CV  detailing  your  experience  and 
skis,  addressing  particularly  those  relevant  lo  this  post. 

WE  ARE  AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITIES  EMPLOYER 


CAR  HIRE 


Our  rates  art)  Inclusive  of  VAT.  CDW. 
Unlimited  Mileage  and  full  AA 
membership  and  meet  and  greet 
aervlce  at  Airport  terminals 

WEEKLY  DAILY?* 

PANDA/ 

CtNQUENCENTO  84 -00  1200 

FIESTA /CORSA  9800  . 14.00  . 

MICRA/UNO  113/M  16.00, 

ESCOCT/ASm  144  AO  20.00 

M0NDE0/PWMERA  154X0  22.00 

7SEATERS  315.00  46.00 

RANGE  ROVERS  62400  75.00  ■ 

^WHROW^AUTOHIRE-GAIWICK 
THE  VILLAGE  GARAGE,  HIGH 

JflvCkT  nnnkiAimr  Atm 


t Car  Hire. 

— SeI(Aive_  Specialists 

Personal  meet  & greet  service  at 
Hmthnte  & Gatalck  Airports 

kJjL^  fox 
-““+44  1256  843036 


NHVEit  HIRE  A CAR  UNTIL 
YOU  HAVS  CHECKED 
KENDALL'S  PRICES 

200  Rne  Cars.  Vans,  Estates, 
7,  12  & lS-Seaiere  for  HJm.  . 
Airport  CoHecbon, 


NEW  GABS:  OLD  PRICES 
HEATHROW/GATWICK 
•Personal  meet  A greet  service 

* Discounts  for  , . /Zttgd) 
expats  & diplomats 

* Unlimited  mileage  Ir7 

* Full  24  hr  AA  & RAC  cover 
•■Vlaa/Ac«ss  accepted 
Contact ua  for  hilly  Inclusive  rate 
58  Meadow,  Goftatmlng,  Surrey 
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IUCN 

Tha  World  Conservation  Union 


COLLABORATIVE  MANAGEMENT  ADVISOR 
Chief  Technical  Advisor 

Tmj*  Worl2,  Con9ervat,?n  Un,°n>  18  8 union  of  states,  government  agencies  and  non-governmental 
haf^w^^°WW  t^nTat,0n  *nd  wl8eU8eo1  the  wor,d,«  natural  environment  Sinn  1989,  IUCN 

■—*-*■*—*  <•*— . 

Thfi  PfiCtofh  AMad  DamUmaIAHL*  ..u  _ » 


and  ta  Z I , 8 collallorflt™  '^"lagsment  Advisor  to  work  with  Ml.  Elgon  Consarvallon 

8 Pr°|aCt  SUPP0,"n9  Na,l0"al  Partt8  (UNP>  and  ,he  Mlnlsl*  0(  Plural 

■ conserve  the  biodiversity  of  Mt.  Elgon  National  Park  In  eastern  Uganda 

" EM8UStalnab,S  deV0,OpmBnl  ,n,,latlV08  ln  comrnunlti08 adJacent  the  National  Park  to  alleviate  pressure  of  park 

9n  f blD?  aSPr0Val’an? Iasl  ,ou' year8' 11,8  Ml'  El9»n  National  Park  constitutes  an  afro-montane  forest 
rZ^L  i Wl"  bS  PlaCSd  °"  3t'englh0ning  capac^  ,or  8Uslai"abte  “rnmunity-basad 

AcS^o8Stoeunc^t|laka,the^oJlowingruis,t«^ana^ernSn*  ^^','sor^^^,w*'owllla'soasslJme,^e  roleollUCNChielTechnical 

■ provide  technical  support  and  advice  lo  the  Project  Manager,  Uganda  National  Parks  and  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources 
staff,  and  District  Administration  staff  on  collaborative  management  approaches. 

■ formulate  and  guide  innovative  approaches  and  methodologies,  based  on  existing  project  efforts  and  information  for 
collaborative  management  between  Uganda  National  Parke,  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources,  and  District  Administrations 
and  local  communities  in  the  use  and  management  of  natural  resources  In  and  around  Mt.  Elgon  National  Park 

■ transfer  skills  and  development  capacity,  by  playing  a catalytic  and  facilitating  role,  within  project  staff  in  community 
participation  and  protected  area  management  and  general  natural  resource  management. 

The  collaborative  Management  Advisor,  who  will  be  based  in  Mbale  town,  will  be  contracted  for  a period  of  three  years 
Remuneration  will  be  commensurate  with  experience.  y 

The  successful  candidate wfll  hold  a postgraduate  degree  In  a relevant  field,  andat  least  seven  years  prof  essfonai experience 
In  community  participation  in  the  use  and  management  of  natural  resources  in  and  around  protected  areas,  preferably  in 

«Ir^r^S  f W 3 workln9  experiencefl8a  Chi«r  TeehnteaL1  Advisor,  axparience  in  and/or  understanding  of  community 

participation  In  resource  use  and  management,  lores!  conservation,,  environment  assessment  and  planning,  and  human 

experience,  good  interpersonal  skills,  and  an  ability  to  organise  and  motivate  others 

The  appointment  will  be  pending  on  approval  of  the  project  document,  expected  to  take  place  In  May  1996. 

Appfcation  and  curriculum  vitae  should  be  sent  to:  Regional  Representative,  IUCN  Eastern  Africa  Regional  Office 
P.  0.  Box  68200,  Nairobi,  Kenya,  Fax:  ++254-02-8B0616  by  IS  April  1096.  ' 
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Human  touch  of 
a Polish  master 


OBITUARY 

Krzysztof  Kieslowski 


rHE  untimely  death  of  the  out- 
standing Polish  director 
Krzysztof  Kieslowski,  aged 
54,  has  dealt  r huge  blow  to  Euro- 
pean cinema.  Although  he  had  only 
come  into  worldwide  prominence  in 
the  last  few  years  with  the  brilliant 
10-part  Dekalog.The  Double  Life  Of 
Veronique  and  the  trilogy,  Three 
Colours  Red,  White  and  Blue, 
Kieslowski  had  been  working  in  cin- 
ema for  almost  30  years,  first  as  a 
highly  original  nnd  imaginative 
documentarist  and  then  as  a feature 
film  director. 

His  late  discovery  by  the  world  at 
large  as  one  of  the  few  European  di- 
rectors capable  of  measuring  up  to 
the  giants  of  the  past  was  both  a 
huge  chance  and  a considerable 
burden  for  him.  He  took  his  sudden 
fame  and  good  fortune  with  the 
same  stoicism  as  the  difficulties  of 
working  under  Poland's  communist 
regime. 

Those  who  knew  his  work  from 
the  beginning  could  easily  detect  an 
outstanding  talent  His  ironic  but 
very  luimnn  tone,  the  mastery  of 
style  and  the  ability  to  put  some- 
thing on  the  screen  that  had  an 
emotional  and  dramatic  force  of  ex- 
ceptional power  was  obvious. 

But  despite  becoming  noticed  by 
travelling  critics  and  festival  direc- 
tors for  Personnel.  The  Scar  and,  in 
particular,  Camera  Buff,  a satirical 
critique  of  political  censorship  in 
Poland,  no  one  was  prepared  for  the 
brilliance  of  his  Deknlog,  loosely 
baaed  on  the  Ten  Commandments, 


which  hit  the  festival  circuit  some  10 
years  later. 

These  10  films,  of  less  than  an 
hour  each,  were  filmed  in  the  same 
suburb  of  Warsaw  and  with  many  of 
die  same  characters  in  each  story. 
Most  of  them  said  more  in  that  time 
than  many  film-makers  can  suggest 
in  a dozen  full-length  features. 

Two  of  them  — A Short  Film 
About  Killing  and  A Short  Film 
About  Love  — were  extended  into 
superb  features  and  won  festival 
awards  which  encouraged  the 
French  to  take  him  up.  All  his  other 
four  films  were  produced  in  France 
and  each  won  further  awards, 
though  a blow  to  Kieslowski's  es- 
teem came  when  Three  Colours: 
Red,  his  magnificent  last  film,  was 
given  nothing  at  Cannes  in  1994 
while  Quentin  Tarantino’s  Pulp  Fic- 
tion won  the  coveted  Palme  d'Or. 

This  ludicrous  decision  per- 
suaded him,  quite  apart  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  exhausted  after 
working  flat  out  on  projects  for  six 
years,  that  he  should  rest.  He  called 
it  "retirement"  but  most  people 
knew  it  wasn’t  permanent.  He  was 
due  shortly  to  make  another  trilogy 
on  the  themes  of  heaven,  purgatory 
and  hell  — again  for  the  French  pro- 
ducer Marin  Karmitz. 

In  bis  later  years,  Kieslowski  re- 
lied on  a formidable  Learn  of  collabo- 
rators, which  is  why  his  films  had  a 
unity  of  style  and  content  second  to 
few  others.  But  he  was  first  and 
foremost  a director  who  knew  ex- 
actly what  he  wanted  and  how  to  ob- 
tain it  quickly  and  without  fuss. 
Perhaps,  under  French  influence, 
his  style  became  more  aggressively 
noticeable  nnd  did  not  always 


Kieslowski  . . . ‘one  of  the  few  European  directors  capable  of 
measuring  up  to  the  giants  of  the  pasf 


achieve  die  naturalness  of  bis  best 
Polisli  work.  But  even  when  this 
happened,  the  filming  wns  still  Im- 
peccable. If  anyone  could  be  consid- 
ered a contemporary  European 
master  it  was  Kieslowski,  nnd  (be 
Dekalog,  in  particular,  remains  one 
of  the  great  saving  graces  of  Euro- 
pean cinema  over  the  past  disap- 
pointing decade. 

Everything  Kieslowski  means  to 
the  more  literate  film-makers  of  the 
world  is  encompassed  within  the  10 


films  originally  designed  only  fur 
Polish  television  and  nil  completed 
in  llu-  since  of  around  IS  months. 
Yet  he  was  not  without  his  critics, 
sometimes  being  labelled  nhsairr 
atul  too  content  to  rely  on  a kind  of 
fake  mysticism  for  effect. 

1 well  remember  being  on  a jury 
that  was  hopelessly  divided  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  longer  version  of  A 
Short  Film  About  Killing.  < )ne  juror 
said  it  was  little  more  than  a melo 
dramatic  plea  for  murderers  to  he 


Dark  forces  at  work  in  the  White  House 


NEW  RELEASES 

Derek  Malcolm  

Nixon  aide:  "History  will  remember 
you  kindly 9 

Nixon:  "Depends  who  writes  the 
history  books.'' 

/T  DEPENDS,  too,  on  who  made 
the  movie.  Oliver  Stone  is  a con- 
spiracy freak,  not  quite  the  chap  one 
would  rely  on  for  an  unbiased  ac- 
count, but  one  who  worries  his  the- 
ories to  death  until  they  come  out 
right  for  him,  and  sometimes  for  us. 

In  a way,  he's  the  Abel  Gance  of 
his  day,  a director  capable  - of 
swingeing  dramatic  power  and  tech- 
nical Imagination,  but  whose  sound 
and  fiiry  too  often  seem  hollow.  Yet 
he  does  make  us  look  at  our  times, 
and  he’s  almost  certainly  as  often 
right  as  wrong.  ' 

His  case  against  Nixon  Is  that  he 
was  a politician  who,  despite  know- 
big  he  was  never  going  to  be  liked 
in.  the  glamorous  manner  of  Ken- 
nedy, strove  for  the  heights,  finally 
reached  them  and  then  lied  ana 
cheated  in  order  to  hold  on  to  them. 

His  case  for  Nixon  is  that  he  saw 
more  clearly  than  most  the  limita- 
tions of  the  presidency  in  the  face  of 
a-. rampant,  military-industrial  com- 
plex and  the  power  ofmoney.but 
that,  even  so,  he  opened  diplomatic 
relations  with  China,  ended,  the  Viet- 
nam war.  (after  effectively  raping 
Cambodia)  and  started  the  procesb 
of  dfitente  with'  the'Sdviet  Union,  - . ■ . 
It  Is  a portrait  of  the  niah  tliat'  Is 


surprisingly  lacking  in  bile,  and  of  a 
time  that  anybody  bathing- In  the 
afterglow  of  the  sixties  might  well 
have  painted  more  ferociously.  It  is 
hardly  even-handed.  But,  though 
composed  equally  of  established 
fact  nnd  the  purest  fiction,  Nixon 
the  film  manages  a grandeur  — the 
feeling  that  there's  still  a film-maker 
left  in  America  not  taking  any  easy 
options. 

That  this  history  is  sometimes 
painted  in  garish  terms  is  indis- 
putable — the  military-industrial 
complex  is  represented  by  an  odd 
assortment  of  Texan  grotesques, 
near-fascist  Cubans  and  a J Edgar 
Hoover  (Bob  Hoskins)  who  finds  it 


- .. 
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Hopkins:  his  portrayal  of  Nixon 
, Is, worthy  of  an  Oscar 


Is  good  to  talk,  especially  when  guz- 
zling fruit  from  his  pretty  house-, 
boy's  lips.  It  is  also  represented  — 
even  more  debalnbly  — by  blatantly 
doctored  newsreels  and  television 
shows. 

But,  along  with  all  Ibis,  the  film 
succeeds  in  suggesting  that  the 
truth  can  often  be  stranger  (hnn  any 
fiction  and  dial  those  In  charge  of 
us  behave  more  like  we  do  than  wc 
generally  credit. 

What’s  more,  it  supplies  the  kind 
of  performance  from  Anthony  Hop- 
kins at  its  centre  that  dignifies  the 
whole  in  such  a way  that  even  the 
most  questionable  lines  seem  to 
achieve  some  measure  of  die  man. 

It  is  pretty  clear,  for  instance,  that 
Nixon  never  said,  while  looking  at 
the  portrait  of  Kennedy  that  hangs 
in  the  White  House,  They  look  at 
you  and  see  what  they  can  be.  They 
look  at  me  and  see  what  they  are.” 
fidt  it’s  a resonant  line  Which  Hop- 
kins manages  perfectly.  And  in  the 
final  section  of  the  film,  as  the  dark- 
ness of  disgrace  closes  around  him, 
the  actor  and  the  man  seem  one.  If 
this  Isn’t' an  Oscar-winning  perfor- 
mance, made  up  equally  ofreti- 
fcencfc  and  bravura,  I don’t  know 
what  is.  i 

He.  is  aided  :by  good  perfor- 
mances all  rodnd.  Paul  Sorvino's 
Kissinger  is  a deadly  summation  of 
the'  man,  queasily  after  Ids  own 
glory  while  unctuously  serving  a 
.'master  who  stlrely  knew  it.  Joan 
Allen,  given  few^r  chances  as  Pat 
Nixon  than  one  might' have - ex- 
pected, possibly  due  to  legaYconsidJ 


cmlions,  also  tiinkrs  lu*r  mark,  ami 
James  Woods  (Huldciiinn).  Powers 
Boothe  (Haig),  Ed  Harris  (iliinl), 
Mary  Steen burgen  (Nixon's  mother) 
nnd  J T Walsh  (Khrlk’hinnii)  are 
equally  able  to  hold  llu*  srrmi. 

'Hint  said,  llu*  whole  film  is  sur- 
prisingly short  on  Nixon's  early  ni 
reer  and  long  mi  Watergate, 
suggesting  how  a man  lost  Ills  soul 
just  as  he'd  gained  llu*  whole  world. 

What  lu*  had,  nnd  it  is  shown  very 
well  In  the  film,  wns  a burning  de- 
sire to  prove  Hint  lie  wns  worthy  of 
leading  the  American  nntlou,  and 
able  to  deal  with  the  forces  of  dark- 
ness within  himself  as  well  ns  within 
America.;  In  the  end  lie  wasn’t 
(though  his  political  legacy  was  ar- 
guably better  than  Kennedy's). 
Stone’s  film,  for  all  Its  faults, 
achieves  an  almost  Shakespearean 
stature  while  drumming  this  home. 

It  Is  an  extraordinary  roller- 
coaster ride,  capped  by  a great  actor 
stretched  to  the  limit  by  ills  part. 
Whatever  Stone's  limitations,  very 
few  American  films  dare  to  be  this 
uncomfortable  and  this  enthralling. 

Considering  the  kind  of  dialogue 
he  writes,  it  la  extraordinary  how 
inane  most;  of  the  movies  based  on 
Elmore  i Leonard  stories  have 
proved.  True,  The  Tall  T,  3.10  To 
Yunpa  arid  Hombre  were  adapted’ 
from  his  earlier  work.  But  so  were 
The  Big; Bounce,.  Stick,  Glitz,  Cat 
Chaser  a hd  52  Pick-Up,  and  a worse 
collection  of-  failures  it  would  be 
hard  toflnd. 

Get  Shdrty  has  changed  all  that. 
Screenwriter  Scott  Frank’s  version 
of  Leonard's  book  so  appreciates  his 
way  with  words  that  It  often  simply 
repeats  what’s  In  the  book.  And 
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treated  kindly.  She  then  produced  s 
video  of  llu-  film  and  asked  us  to 
look  at  the  very  first  scene.  Thk,  A 
she  said,  would  prove  her  point. 
all  did,  hut  (he  experience  had  die 
reverse  el  feel  to  dial  intended. 
Kieslowski  won  the  main  prize. 

This  criticism  of  hint  was  under- 
lined by  tin*  faet  that  he  invariably 
refused  In  explain  Ills  films,  (hough 
talkative  on  the  actual  process  of 
milking  them.  He  surprised  the 
British,  for  instance,  by  saying, 
when  talking  of  retirement,  Ihalht 
would  be  willing  to  conic  back  to  1 
work  in  any  capacity  whatsoever  if| 

Ken  Uiiicli  was  the  film-maker  who 
summoned  him.  He  admired 
I .ouch's  work  greatly,  raying  dial 
very  few  directors  had  the  capacity 
to  riuike  people  laugh  ond  cry  within 
the  space  «»f  a single  sequence. 

Tills  is  actually  what  he  himself 
could  do  since  he  was  an  odd  mil 
lure  of  pessimist  and  optimist  in  hi: 
nature  as  well  as  in  his  work.  He 
was  typically  Polish  but  became, 
like  Wajda  and  Polanski,  an  intern} 

(iiiiinl  figure  who  transcended  hs 
nationality.  !s 

lie  hated  the  ponderously  short- 1 
sighted  Polish  communist  regime 
iiiul  delighted  in  circumventing  it- 1 
strictures.  Hut  In- also  despised  the . 
posl-t'oiuiiiuuisi.  market-oriented  j 
Poland  — .i  fact  made  obvious  by  his 
coruscating  satire  of  a cwnipi 
money-making  society  in  the  under- 
valued‘llu  «-e  Colours:  While. 

‘llu*  best  thing  that  cam  be  said 
aluiul  an  artist  «•!  the  stature  d 
Kieslowski  wns  that  his  espousal d 
a highly  individual,  very  personal 
cinema  gave  a great  many  lilm-inak 
era  renewed  hope  am)  sprang  di 
redly  from  lla-  work  of  other 
European  masters  now  lust  tons.  . 

Dorek  Malcolm 

kr.'YKfc’lof  kioslowski,  lilm  director 
hum  June  ‘St,  19*11:  tiled  March  11- 
1990 

Barry  Soniieitfekl,  freed  from 
Addition  Family  chores,  allows » 
good  cast  tin*  freedom  to  rnafe 
llh*m  sound  as  good  as  they  do  oo 
tin*  pngi*. 

Apart  Irom  llu*  dialogue,  wtWj 
goes  along  with  h-uiuird’s  tap*®; 
to  create  characters  near  enough 
the  hour  to  draw  n little  blood  • 
well  as  laughs,  the  chief  glory  olW: 
movie  is  John  Travolta  ns  UJ 
Palmer,  playing  a variant  ofWHJ 
Kiel  ion  character  so  deftly  lliat  tw 
art  of  it  is  almost  invisible. 

Travolta,  now  a superstar 
thanks  to  Quentin  Tarantino,  J 
likeable  as Jiuncs  Stewart,  though  ij; 
talent  fa  not  quite  as  wide-ranging-  j 
Chili,  detailed  by  a mob-run 
Vegas  ensino  to  collect  the 
debts  of  a B-movlc  producer  l , 
Hnckmnn)  and  then  sedudng  y. 
9elf  Into  pitching  an  idea  for  * . f 
that  might  clear  the  debt,  1*“  : 

■ most  perfectly  cast  — daunrag  • 

. criminal  enforcer  but  charnifo^^r 

r part-knowing,  part-naive  disc?™/'  j . 

i thq  world  of  Hollywood  excess. 

Part  of  the  piece’s  bn 
: curely  in  its  deft  mixture ofcoirw | ■ 
t thriller  and  movie  > lore,  wuco^j- 
i times  makes  it  seen)  like  -jft' 

* lion  crossed  with  Ed.Wood-  V&  J-  : 
> the  brink  of  a nasty  deathr^YC;- 
1’  ; plains  to  a furious  Undo  the  . 
a ence  between  Rio  Bravo 
t Dorado.  - ''YjTM?! 

e : But  It  hurts  a bit.to  haj^jJr 

e that,  though  Sonnenfelq 

gopd  time,  his  direction  i^lKS* 
t.  on  Tnrantino’s,  whatever  JTCf* 
n fake  on  Pulp  Fiction.  It  PsupC 
s ing  Screenplay  and  aotowM^Bf 

y chances  but  frp9ue0%i£S®  B 
d , point  ujp scenes  inotherw^g^ft 
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Staging  the 
unstageable 

THEATRE 

Michael  Bllllngton 

l&OpfE  a friend  of  Foe? 

- / Watching  Theatre  de 
Complicity's  version  of  J,  M 
Coetzee’s  novel  , of  that  name, 
premiered  at  the  West  Yorkshire 
Playhouse,  Leeds  (until  March 
30,  then  on  tour),  I found  it  diffi- 
cult to  get  enthused.  In  their  ver- 
sions of  stories  by  John  Berger 
and  Bruno  Schulz,  Complicity 
brilliantly  married  physical  ex- 
pressiveness with  powerful  fa- 
bles: here  they  are  wrestling  with 
die  problem  of  turning  a multi- 
layered novel  about  story-telling 
into  gripping  theatre. 

The  ideas  themselves  are  in- 
teresting. To  whom  do  stories 
belong?  Is  silence  as  potent  as 
language?  la  there  any  such 
thing  as  historical  truth?  The 
adapter,  Mark  Wheatley,  plays 
fair  with  Coetzee’s  basic  intent 
He  showB  a desert  island  cast- 
away, Suaan  Barton,  encounter- 
ing the  shipwrecked  Cruso  and 
hfa  mute  black  companion, 

Friday,  and,  once  back  in 
London,  telling  her  story  to  the 
writer  Daniel  Foe  (the  original 
family  name).  Because  Cruso 
has  died  on  the  voyage  home 
and  Friday’s  tongue  has  been  cut 
out,  Susan  inescapably  appro- 
priates their  storieB  just  as  Foe 
manipulates  hers.  As,  in  a way, 
does  Caetzee  himself. 

The  novel  works  both  as  a hall- 
of-mlrrors  Borgesian  conundrum 
and  a political  metaphor  for  the 
author’s  native  South  Africa:  in 
particular  for  the  way  the  dlsem- 
powered  are,  literally,  rendered 
speechless.  But  inevitably  it  un- 
dergoes a sea-change  when 
staged.  The  inverted  commas,  in 
Which  Susaq’s  story  is  perina-  . 
nenfly  tofe,  are  submerged. 
Characterisation  is  simplified  so,, 
that  Ifee,  |jy  paying  someone  to,  , 
Impersonate  Sudan's  lost;  daugh- 
ter, bccojnea  piore,  nakedly  ex-.  ... 
ploitadve.  Ain<i gnpmic 
Utterances,  such  qs  “Writing  is  ; , 
uot  doomed  to  ,be  this  sftadpw.of 
speeph”,  begin  to  sound  like 
rnmiq  dfacqssion-toplcs. 

The  production  by,  Annie  , . . ., 
Castfedine  and  Marcello  Magnl 
strains  every  nerve  to  tfve  the  ; . 
story  theatrical  life.  The  desert- 
island  section,  with  its 
.jaasfer/sfayp  relationship  and  ■ 
Jolts  of  fimnder  aqd  Hghtnjng,  fa 
j^«WPqespefl  Tempept,  , ii; 
roe  s Jjppdon  fa  evpkedthroufe,, 
a towering  dgsfeand  chair  prp-,.,.. ' 

MumS^l’o  dspiiredT mud-caked  . 1 
afage.  And.tbe  acting  fa  never  , | , 
foss  than  good.  Kathryn  Hunter’s  , 


Ordered  world  of  the  artist. . . View  Of  Delft  and,  above  right,  The  Milkmaid 

Vermeer’s  impassioned  eye 


• — rr.  •*—  r*rlrWi.J 

ofa  wopsp  wtth.a  otpry  to  fell,,  „ 
who  finds  herself  confronted  by 
^insatiable  demands  of  fiction. 
PatrlceNalambanahauntingly  1 
““plies  both  Friday's  silent 
strength  and  belated  accesB  Of'  =•■ 
Powe^tvhen  he  doriS  the  writer's  ' •> 
tarred  guild-robes,  i ‘ 

1 But  Foe,  lacking  much  inter?  . 1 
Pfay  of  characterj  is  theatrical  . ■ ■. 
Without  being  dramatic  and  can?.  ; 
hot  match  .the  shock-effectof  the  j 
novel,  in  which  we  are  finally  re--  • 
minded  that  Goetzee  is  the  conA  c 
ibolUng  authorial  voice,. It’s  oil *, 
none  with  great  style  but 
>otnplicit6  have  simply  chosen  t < 
|On  unstageable  bookj  ; J .-r.-'i 


ART 

Adrian  Searle 

JOHANNES  VERMEER  is 
regarded  as  a painter  of 
silences  and  telling  details,  of 
quiet  music,  harmonious  conversa- 
tion and  solitary  moments  — know- 
ing maidservants  waiting  in 
respectable  chambers,  a girl  fid- 
dling with  her  jewellery,  letters 
being  written  and  letters  being, 
read.  . 

’ .So  many  letters:  a woman  in  blue 
reading  a letter,  a lady  writing,  a 
iwpman  who  has  just  received  a love 
! letter,  delivered  by  her  niaid.  an- 
other struggling  oyer  a love  letter, 
while  her,  maid  waits  patiently  by, 

! staring  amusedly  out  of  the  window. 

■ So  many  windows,  whose  views , 
we  cannot  see,  A woman  stilled  for  a 
I second  (how  many  seconds,  hours, 

- centuries?)  as  she . .looks  out . at 
ispmetblng  we  Mil  never  witness  on 
jthe  street  below.  A man,  his  back  fa 
ithe  window,  lost  in  thought  — or 
jperhaps  with  no  thoughts  at  all  — 
iwhile  a giriis  offereda  drink  by  Wb 
jgarrulous  companioii.  She  fpoka  at 
us,  while  .we  look  at  her.  . . ■ , _ ,v. 
j pecoro.us  flirtations  and.  inapt 
cent,  closely  observed  pigments,  ,all- 
ct^fl .fa;  die  cool,,  chastenjng  light  , 
that  . fillers,  ipfa  Hi?  weft-swept, 
romps  (its': whey-faced'. Bubiepts  fa- 
habJfciYerpieert.the  ptunter  of  ti?eiq- 
effabfe  nVtfapt.  . the  , fight 

islanfa  across  his  pafatfags,  ,qo  ;ftie  •, 
| same,  mild  light  ft#  Into,, the,  gal-  ■ 
j lerips  ,of  the  ^oyal  Cjabipet  of  Faint- , 
•lings .4  th$  Maprifahu^i  The  Hague,, 

where  ’22  paintings  — about  two„ 
[tftinfe  of  the  artistip  exfant  prpdpc- 
itiofir-n  have  been  gathered  together 
[fof„tne  largest,  exhibition , of , Ypr; . 


artists,  from  Caret  Fabritius  (a  pupil 
uf  RembranO  to  Jan  Steen  or  Pieter 
de  Hooch,  all  active  in  Delft,  go 
largely  unrecorded.  He  converted 
to  Catholicism  and  married  in  1653. 
and  the  same  year  was  registered  to 
St  Luke's  Guild  as  a master  painter. 
By  the  1660s  he  had  established  his 
reputation  — largely  as  a painter  of 
genre  scenes,  conversation  pieces, 
often  depicting  jonkertjes  and  jofferl- 
jes  — dandies  and  damsels,  fritter- 
ing, their  lives  in  trivial  pursuits. 
Vermeer,  became  head  of  his  guild, 
achieved  modest  success  and  died 
in  1675,  leaving  enormous  debts,, a 
widow  and  10  children.,,.  . 

Vermeer’s  early, work  included 
>both  religious  and  mythological 
! subjects  -—.'Diana  having. her  feet 
washed  by  her  companions,  a soppy 
'Saint  Praxedls,  aq  uncomfortable 

jand,.  , . i strained  ._ — ^ 

Christ,  t.in > | the 
ihouse  of  Mary  and 
; Martha,  Bjjt  these  int|mata  i 
journeyrpfai  works 
give  little  hint  of  uAftn 

his  later  perspicafc  n«S  Deen 


,hfa, subjeet,  ln: th? , ,pj 
evepydqy  life  around  hfaU' 

. Apart  feom  his  1657-  panting  o(,a 


One  wants  to  describe  Vermeer's 
work  as  a succession  of  moments  in 
rooms,  as  one's  own  eye  traverses 
and  penetrates  his  paintings.  His 
eye  dwelt  on  thiugs  with  such  atten- 
tion that  every  detail  appears  laden 
with  significance:  the  skin  of  a 
lemon,  unpeeling  on  a plate;  the 
whiteness  of  a collar  and  the  reflec- 
tion on  a jug.  The  fold  of  a tablecloth 
and  the  shadow  cast  by  a nail  on  a 
drab  wall.  Light  dribbling  down  a 
blue  dress;  the  gleam  of  spit  on  a 
girl's  parted  lips,  the  cravat  at  her 
throat  a meringue  of  dazzling  white. 
•A  gaze  which  a woman  returns, , 
catching  our.  own,  In  complicity  or 
.in  surprise.  A servant  pouring  niilk 
Into  a brown  bowl,  . , 
j ..Yet  far  firpm  being  a sophlsti- 
!cated  rec9£«J;of  the  lived  moment, 
.his,  pafotiiigs.  ace . highly,  artificial 
- — r— , r- — — r— : cpnstructlonal 

Vermeer,  the  most 
Intlmate  of  painters,  ,■ 
has  been  made 
Invisible  by  the  , ", 

>0  — leading  Ver- 

i • •>  .faper .. ,.  to  . . be.. 

T~  :“JT"  "'V  !Vi.  Jokingly,,  dubbpd  ■ 
i“thp  first,  phfllo-realfan,  as  well]  fls 
;meohwicai!y(  plotting 'bfa  perspecT, 


littjp, street,  and  Ms  disturbing  1661  .dyes  with  pin?  , and  string  op  .the  . 
painting,  of.  the  View  i Qf  Dplft,  ypr;, ; painting  t purfeces.  If,  scholar!  have; , 

- j!ca...1i j -i_! • 'i  r l 


meeri’s  maturity  Is  entfeejy, occupied- 
a§,  a paintef  of  inferiors  and  of  ppft 
traito  of  people  in  rpona,  View:  Q( 
Deftt.  (owned  by(,fec,Maurit$hufe) 
stands. apart, as i,a  spenp  epucerned 


difflc(ilCyr„delviqgr  fotp.  Yprjneetfs. , 
jlife,  modern  conseryatjoji'tools  like 
ithe  %ay.  maqh  fee;  aud.thespep: 
:tromefor  allow  therp  to  dig  beneath  ■ 
;tfte  varpfahiof  hfa  paipungs  tp  dis- , 


mope  with  .-emptihea}  than  fee,:  cover ftow he palpted.; 


toppgptphy  .of,  fee  fawn  fee  painting 
JpurpptJp  'tot,deRl(;l,  It, is  ant  empfe 
, ness,  .larger  feaii(fee,8ky,  ,dwarfl(tg 
ithe, , waiting  .figures  on  the, .fore- 
jsh.Qrp,  The  feeprily  defafted,  painted 


|chwed„an  .fep  jfed  rap  a.bpBfeesSi. 
idejdfok  in  p^ndng81Ifi  busfeeps.fee- 

: r.Vi. 'll i -iIj  ‘ 


uting  The, essence  of iVermeer’B.pafafr.i 
mpti-.  rings,  howeyer,  remain , ."opagqa  ,tp  , 

rfipg  technological  i advance., : Aftegqry. 
fore  , seems  fe  be,  everywhere!, fa,  fee '.fee*! ; 
fated  posfiBwe,pfhfa.aubjeefarife;the^ 

, less  infahjpga  aUd  accoufrepiente  pf  Jhls.  j 

j — > ■■  ■— ui : 


[home  town,  jfis  i:lihlfar  .wife  -.fOjl.PW., 
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, tiiese  allegories,  dealt  with  in  much 
: detail  by.  his  scholars,  resist  unravel- 
ling. 

Vermeer’s  Lacem alter  may  have 
been  read  by  his  contemporaiy  au- 
dience bb  a tract  on  the  virtues  of 
domestic  industriousness;  while  the 
lacemaker  concentrates,  bending 
over  her  needle  and  thread  oblivi- 
ous to  the  viewer,  we  bend  down  to 
' her  and  do  our  own  work,  not  at 
embroidery,  but  at  her  immobile 
image. 

Vermeer's  most  overtly  alleguri- 
cal  painting,  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum's Allegory  Of  Virtue,  is  also, 
paradoxically,  a strained  anti  silly 
affair,  in  which  a woman,  her  foot 
resting  on  a globe  of  the  world, 
clasps  her  bosom  while  a crushed 
snake  expires  on  the  floor  before 
her. 

As  an  allegorist  and  a moralist 
Vermeer  is  less  interesting  than  as 
an  impassioned  eye.  The  pervasive 
calm  of  his  work  appeals  to  the 
modern  mind,  offering  a studied 
glimpse  of  the  ordered,  tranquil 
world  of  17th  century  affluent  life.  : 
a balm  to  the  raging  spirit  of  our 
age. 

But  beneath  the  surfaces  of  his 
paintings,  passions  flow.  There  are 
lost  loves,  frustrations,  vanities, 
foibles  and  covert  desires.  Perhaps 
this  accounts  for  the  faintings  and 
fights,  the  bickering,  jostling  and  el- 
bowing in  the  four  rooms  at  the 
Mauritshuis  in  which  his  paintings 
are  hung. 

The  crowds  mill  .through  the 
modest  rooms  and  create  bottle--' 
necks  at  the  View  Of  Delft  and  The 
' Girl  With  The  Pearl  Earring  (which 
has  been  described  as  the  Dutch 
'Mona  Lisa,  and  as  being. "blended 
from  fee  dugt  of  crushed  pearis").- 
JJghv  may  aerate  fee  paintings,  hut 
: an  atrociously  short-sighted  hang- 
ing, given  the  numbers  of  visitors ; 
expected,  prevents  feeir.belng  seen 

properly.  . ...  .,  |. .,  - • 

j .Vermeer,  . even  ,•  more  -..than: 

, C^zapqe,  Is.  drawing  fee  crowds, 
the  rubber-neckers  and  fee 
tourists,  Just  as  he  did  at  the 
National  Gallery  In  Washington,  the 
exhibition's  only  other  venue.  The-  - 
problems  were  clearly  predicted: 

( outside  the  Mauritania,  perched 
joyer_the  fake,  a giant  marquee  has 
;been  erected,  a Stansted  airport** 

I. style  day-care  centre  for  distressed, 1 
(Vermeer  fans.  Here : they  wait  for 
,their  alloted  take-off  time;  and. 
cpme,  to,  recover,  if  .not  from  Veivi 
meqr,  then  from.,  one, another-  But’, 
fepm.  one  .another,  the  re's  definitely! 
.no,espape,  Tiejtherihere.and.  now.1 
nor  jfe  the  measured  rooms  of  the  . 
arttBfapafatings.:,;  :.(l  . ..7  .. 

: The, Vermeer  exhibition, fa  hugely; 
tantalising  and  contains  marvellous' 
j tilings,  but  they  are.  visible  mostly 


rife  reflecting , on [. foe : .spire;  of.  jtfr^.yaiftshing,  point  .feat.yermeeni 
ni  J lcofapoBedfeiBi-pfafereBi ?rqugdl>But1 


PP  nters,  has  beenmade  inyiaible  byk 
' fe : pubiiqgafej,  / » >:-i V; >. ; \ 

.‘17-  1 ■■■.'.  “■  1-,.  -i_  ■ 1...  in  — 

- The  Vemiee^  aMtibh'.dihd'aLtHe  * / 
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Truman  as  evergreen  US  patriot 


Noam  Chomsky 


Man  of  the  People:  A Life  of 
Harry  S Truman 
by  Alonzo  L Hamby 
Oxford  780pp  E25 


HARRY  TRUMAN  Is  a marvel- 
lous subject  for  a serious 
biography  and  after  decades 
of  "scholarly  engagement”  with  the 
subject,  Alonzo  Hamby  is  well  quali- 
fied to  write  one.  As  he  says,  Tru- 
man was  a “man  of  the  people", 
whose  life  "exemplifies"  many  as- 
pects of  “the  American  experience". 

In  April  1945,  "knowing  little  more 
about  diplomatic  arrangements  and 
military  progress  than  what  one 
would  read  In  a good  newspaper,  he 
suddenly  found  himself  responsible 
for  overseeing  the  end  of  the  war 
and  the  establishment  of  a new 
global  order”.  “You,  more  than  any 
other  man,  have  saved  western  civil- 
isation,” Churchill  Informed  him.  It 
was  a “near-visionary  achievement", 
in  Hamby’s  judgment. 

In  1945,  the  US  had  awesome 
wealth  and  power.  The  leadership 
used  it  to  design  an  authentic  New 
World  Order,  with  sophisticated 
planning  and  enormous  conse- 
quences. Truman  also  faced  the 
first  wave  of  a post-war  assault  by  a 
business  world  determined  to  dis- 
mantle the  New  Deal  social  con- 
tract. The  challenges  were  daunting 
and  the  achievements  momentous. 

In  1934,  Truman's  diary  records, 
lie  anticipated  "retirement  on  a vir- 
tual pension  in  Borne  minor  county 
office”.  A few  weeks  later,  he  was 
selected  for  the  Senate  by  Mis- 
souri’s Pendergast  machine.  He 
went  to  Washington  after  a cam- 
paign that  was  “a  dreary  affair”, 
marred  by  corruption  and  chi- 
canery. Until  jailed  in  1939,  boss 
;Tom  Pendergast  ' remained  “the 
.dominating  presence  in  Truman's 
■ political  life".  Through  this  period, 
ihe  lined  up  with  the  “gangsterism 
- and  corruption”  of  the  Missouri  po- 
•litical'  machine.  Truman  was  never 
.to  break  from 'the  “macliine  ethic";" 
says  Hamby.  " ■ ■ 5 ■  *  l"* 

By  1944,  TYuman'a  Image  had 
shifted  with  political  tides  to  ’’urban 
liberal”,  ■ and  he  was  a reasonable 1 
choice  aB  Roosevelts  running  mate, 1 
a compromise  candidate  who  “drew 
■little  positive  passion”.1  As  of  early' 
April  1945,  his  working  relationship 
■with  FDR  remained  one  of  “distant 
superficiality”.  A week  later,  he  was 
j feeing  the  “unthinkable  challenge” 


t.  W . >£? 
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The  man  from  Missouri 
Margaret  in  1950 


President  Truman  with  his  daughter 


of  domestic  and  global  manage- 
ment, occupying  what  Truman  him- 
self later  described  as  “the  most 
powerful  and  the  greatest  office  in 
the  history  of  the  world”. 

Hamby  offers  the  most  thorough 
analysis  yet  of  Truman’s  pre-presi- 
dential  life  (Book  0 and  a “concise 
account”  of  the  presidency  that  re- 
lates it  to  the  larger  themes  of  the 
cold  war  and  domestic  politics 
(Book  IT).  It  is  Book  I — the  "crack- 
ling good  story”  that  Hamby  hoped 
to  tell  — that  is  the  more  substantial 
contribution,  not  only  as  a picture  of 
the  man  but  of  an  era  of  American 
history.  Book  II  is  more  question- 
able. 

There  is  a rich  documentary 
record  from  the  early  post-war  era, 
and  an  impressive  scholarly  litera- 
ture devoted  to  it  Not  surprisingly. 

■ much  remains  obscure  and  contro- 
versial. There  is  every  reason  for 
caution  in  assessing  the  decisions  of 
; those  who  were  “present  at  the  cre- 
ation", in  Achesonb  phrase,  and  the 
factors  that  entered  into  them. 
■Hamby  scarcely  tries/  Historians 
i who  iriterpret  complex  and  amblgu- 
, oub  material  in  ways  he  doefinot 
■like  ere  dismissed  as  “scholarly 
| ideologues”  or  as  having  “a  rela* 
i lively  benign  attitude  toward  Stalin- 
ism"—mere  slander.  • ' 

TYuman’i  first  mqjor  act  was  to 
: use  nuclear  weapons.1  Hamby’s  gen-  ‘ 
orally  admiring  account  Skims  the 
surface,  ridiculing  the  “article  of 
faith  among  scholars  of  the  left?  that . 
ithe  purpose  waS  “to  Intimidate  the 
: Russians"  and  ■ keep  them  out  of 
Manchuria.1  Hiat  "article  of  faith” 


has  indeed  been  proposed,  and 
sometimes  debated,  though  largely 
ignored  or  rejected  by  most  of  those 
he  seems  to  have  in  mind. 

Hamby  also  ridicules  the  “left- 
wing  fantasy  that  the  [Korean]  war 
was  actually  provoked  by  South 
Korea",  citing  a 1972  study  that  ad- 
dresses questions  that  he  avoids, 
namely  the  terror  and  atrocities  of 
the  US-backed  government  in  the 
south.  He  does  not  cite  Ihe  rich 
scholarship  on  this  unmentionable 
topic,  which  gains  more  significance 
when  we  recognise  that  restoration 
of  traditional  structures,  including 
fascist  collaborators  and  (sometimes 
violent)  suppression  of  the  anti-fna- 
cist  resistance  and  labour,  forms  a 
larger  pattern  throughout  the  global 
system  under  Truman’s  influence 
and  control,  often  with  only  a deriva- 
tive connection  to  the  cold  war. 
These  topics  too,  though  well  docu- 
mented, are  ignored  here. 

1 A /E  READ  about  Truman’s 
1/1/  “bold  new  program  for  the 
: » » underdeveloped'  world",’ 
, but  notiiing  about  the  programmes 
1 designed  to  accommodate  “the  colo- 
nial economic  interests”  of  our 
| Western  European  allies  (CIA 
1 1948);  or  the  plans  to  reopen  Japan's 
! “Empire  toward  "the  South"  find 
hand  Africa  to  Europe  'to  "exploit* 
for  its  reconstruction  (George  Ken- 
nan,  1948-49),  among  many  other 
programmes  that  set  the  US  on  a 
collision  course  with  Third  World 
nationalism. 

In  place  Of  evidence  and  analysis, 
we  find  appeal  to  American  Idealism 


and  innocence,  and  devotion  to 
“morally  desirable  universalistic  ide- 
alism" — Impractical"  because  of 
the  bad  guys  all  around  who  prevent 
us  from  acting  in  nccord  with  our 
unique  virtue.  And  the  rest  of  ihe  fa- 
miliar refrain,  presented  as  obvious 
truth,  requiring  no  argument. 

Hamby’s  account  of  the  domestic 
scene  pursues  the  same  course. 
Thus  union  lenders  whom  Truman 
despised  are  "irresponsible  labour 
chiefs”  whose  labour  movement  led 
the  way  in  “jamming  the  gears  of 
American  capitalism”.  Perhaps,  but 
more  is  required  than  insistence 
that  Truman  is  right,  period.  Hamby 
notes  popular  anti-labour  attitudes, 
hut  not  the  huge  corporate  propa- 
ganda offensive  to  vilify  labour  and 
roll  back  New  Deal  measures  that 
was  launched  instantly,  put  on  hold 
during  the  war,  then  resumed  on  a 
remarkable  scale. 

He  writes  that  price  controls  were 
overturned  after  the  war  under  the 
influence  of  “rural,  small-town  Amer- 
ica”; and  also  under  the  influence  of 
a corporate  propaganda  campaign 
that  infuriated  Truman,  shifting  pop- 
ular attitudes  within  a few  months 
from  overwhelming  support  for  con- 
trols to  opposition  — one  of  the 
most  sweeping  reversals  uf  public 
opinion  on  record,  polling  agencies 
reported.  But  crucial  aspects  of 
these  features  of  American  society 
are  missing.  In  fact,  the  corporate 
world,  hardly  without  influence  in 
US  society,  makes  scant  appearance. 

No  study  can  fail  to  be  selective 
and  to  reflect  personal  attitudes  and 
values.  But  Book  II  is  more  a brief 
for  the  defence  tlmn  the  historical 
inquiry  that  ils  subject  merits. 
Whether  the  issue  is  Yalta,  German 
reunification,  Poland  and  inland  wa- 
terways, Japan,  subversion  in  Italy, 
or  the  rest  of  the  “larger  themes”. 
Hamby  offers  a patriotic  version 
based  on  confident  assertion. 

To  mention  just  one  case.  Wash- 
ington's stand  was  obviously  right 
when  it  sought  only  “an  indepen- 
dent, proWesterri  Greek  govern- 
ment". ’ A Soviet  call  for  “an 
independent,  pro-Russltin  Polish  gov- 
ernment” would  elicit  only  ridicule, 
quite  properly,  though  Russian  secu- 
rity concerns  In  eastern  Euroix*  were 
perhnps  not  more  outlandish  than 
those  of  the  US  and  Britain  in  Greece 
(not  to  8|ieak  of  Latin  America, 
south-east  Asia,  and  cite  where). 

Book  II  cbvers  the  most  iinj>orlnnl 
part  of  lhelYumnn  story,  but  while 
perhaps  defensible,  Hamby’s  ac- 
count Is  not  subject  to  serious  critical 
: evaluation.  He  provides  a picture  of 
"personalities  and  domestic  political 
rtanoeuverihgs.  but  little  beyond. 


All  the  news  that  wasn’t  fit  to  print 


: fan  Thomson 


The  Dustbin  ol  History 
by  Grail  Marcus  ■ ■ 
Picador  274pp  El  6.99 


/N  THIS  ragbag  collection  of  his 1 
journalism  from  the  last  20  years, ' 
Greil  Marcus  is  looking -for  a fight ! 
with  someone.  The  Dustbin  Of  His1 
tory  contains  a memorably1  nasty’ 
i essay  on  Susan  Sontag:  She's  a cold/ 

; snotty  critic  and  is  certainly  hiimour- 
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less;  she  writes  in  that  state  of  total 
I gravity  known  as  “all  seriousness". 
Sontag’s  goofy  cross-cultural  pairing 
of  ■ Robert  Rauschenberg ' with  the 
iSupremea  told  us  hothlng  about  ei- 
(ther  Pop  Art  or  MotoWn;  it  was  a 
j platitude  masquerading  as  Insight 
| Marcus  Is  himself  pretty  keen  oh  1 
i equating  high  with  popular  culture. 
.He’s  been  known  to  reveal  connec- 
tions between  the  Sex'  Pistols  and 
medieval  heretics.  Also,  like  Sontag, 
Marinis  drops  names.  Or  Tatherihe 
considers  so  many  things  at  the 
isame  time  that' he  appears  to  drop 
;them  in  thifi  rather  iffy  collection 
: — Os  he  rfffe  ncro&s  Bob  Dylan  and 
IngAiar  Bergrtifih  to  Ihe  Oedipus' 

I complex1  by ' way  of  Leon  Trotsky  ■ 
and  Elvis  Presley.;  ' 

| -As1  always’,  Marcus  js  at  his  best1 1 
[on  American  music.  His  big-hearted1 
{tribute  here  fo  the  country ’blues' ' 
’aihgfer'  Robert  Johnson  is!  a gfim.’ 1 


Killed  at  the  age  of  £7  by  a jeafous 
girlfriend,  Johnson  recorded  his1 
songs  In  a San  Aiitonio  hotel  room 
some  tiirie  In  1936.  King  of  the  Delta 
; Blues  Singers’—  the  beautiful, 
bedevilled  Johrisoh  "album  — 
[doesn’t  sound  the  sanie" after  Mar- 1 
cus.  He  opens  your'  ears  to  its  pain 
'andkmesome'puetry.  _ V 1 " 
j If  the  ArizOna-born 1 Sontag  wants : 
;to  be  high  European,  sortie  sort  of 
: heiress 1 ' th  Sartre, : 'Martu& ' wants ' 
chiefly  to  'be  American.  Both  are'  , 
Jewish,*  tiUt  Onfy  ah' intellectual  like'1 
Sohtag  Cbuld  anitbunqe:  “Certainly,1 
■Nazism  Ik  sexier thriq ' ' Coirimu-' 
nlsm’l  '(ItV  Uidse  jackboots  agalh)',1 
, By  contrast,1  • "Marcums ' 1 'd&ay  ' dif 
Naasm'-^  “GBtteitiBmmerUiig  after 
Twenty Obe  Ye^"  toticheb'the 

nerve  withita  restrfii 


morality.'  ButMariUSis  afr  unusti*' 
!aDy  tolerant  and  humdtie  Critic.  Hid’ 
for  the 


"praise  in  the  late  1970s  for  the  kdoK- 1 


Paperbacks 


Nicholas  Lezard 


Projections  6,  ed  John 
Boorman  and  Walter  Donohue 
(Faber,  £9.99) 


ONE  OF  the  best  issues  of  this 
film-makers'  ijeriotlienl,  largely 
dedicated  tn  animation,  with  a 
splendid  colour  picture  of  Wallace 
and  Gromit  on  the  front,  it  might 
even  sell.  Apnrt  from  nn  interview 
with  Nick  Park,  it  also  features  chats 
with  James  Slewnrt  and  Todd 
Haynes  (who  made  that  film  shout 
Karen  Carpenter  with  Barbie  dolls, 
now  sadly  banned). 


Chloe  Plus  Olivia,  ed  Lillian 
Faderman  (Penguin,  £12) 

A NTHOLOGIES  of  lesbians  are 
two  a penny  these  days,  you 
might  feel,  but  this  is  very  good.  All 
the  usual  suspects  are  here  (and 
yet.  with  commendable  restraint,  no 
Kathy  Acker),  blit  Faderman  over- 
conn’s  the  subject's  relative  lack  of 
material  with  some  unusual  ex- 
tracts, like  (nn:  from  Henry  Field- 
iiig's'llie  Female  Husband. 


ler  side  of  British  punk  — X-roy 
.Spex,  Tne  Mekons  — was  rattier 
'sweet.  Few  can  write  so  knowledge- 
ably about  The  Slits  and  Eric 
Aiiibler.  Britain’s  grtateBt  living 
thriller-writer  is  given  a glowing 
notice  here;  a plus  for  ttye  professor. 

It  was  Trotsky  who  told  the  Men- 
sheviks they  Wottld  end  up  in  the1 
{"dustbin  of  history”.' In  this  book; 

I Greil  Marcus’  lopks  sit  eyents  that 
[have  beerifoft  out  of  hiktoify  (or.  as 
'with  Tifinaitthen ! Square, ' deliber- 
■ately  excluded  from1  an  official  verf 
■sionofit).  ' 

i As  an  exaniple  of  distorted  popular  ' 
Ihistdry,  Martus  citeS  the  disastrous' ; 
iRoflihg 'ShjhfeSi'  ttincert  at  Altartiont 1 
Newspapers' bltprried  the  murder  oo:‘ 
■curred  whUe  JaggerWas  strutting  his 
■way'1  through' ’^Sympathy  for  tile  ' 
'DeriF;  This  Wab  'riot.  true  Ot  ' hap-, 
ip^n^d  duriiJg  tii?'  'dramatically 
ipferfoct^bd^M^Th#b,*);"btitihe ; 

. . " , . . ...  jt  sqIjJ  rttbre  p^’ ' 

-T— Satpn’shidsic.  ButWhb 
yesterday's ^pare?  ' 11  • l! 


The  Tribe  of  Tiger,  by  Elizabeth 
Marshall  Thomas  (Orion,  £4.09) 


THE  cutesy  c-.-.vcr  pic  uf 
cuddling  kittens  might  nak? 
you  think  that  this  is  a routinely 
1*111**1  io  pussy  loinc:  don't  lie  put  off. 
T’nif.  Tlinnias  has  plmily  of  whim- 
sical aiiccdoli-s  about  her  cals 
(with  names  like  Wiccn).  but  her 
style,  and  the  information  she  im- 
parls. about  the  whole  cat  family 
and  not  just  "frlis  entis".  make  this 
a superior  cal  hook  indeed. 


The  Woman’s  Dictionary  of 
Symbols  and  Sacred  Objects, 
by  Barbara  G Walker  (Pandora, 
£17.991 

FIVE  HUNDRED  jWges  celebrat- 
ing nuinibo-Jumbo  through  the 
ages.  Everything  with  ritual  si? 
nlficnnce  Hint  you  enri  think  of  is 
Included  here:  symbols,  real  m 
mytillcnl  crenlurca,  fltaefiigns,  piMk 
pnrts  of  tile  body.  Notiiing  with  # 
niiuiy  pn^fes  In  it  1b  going  to beai 
tirely  uueless,  but  ont  has  a {MW 
that  thin  la  aimed  at  the  urtenaed 
end  of  the  marketi  Lots  Of  UN®* 
lions  from  Walker’s  Bclf-dcslgrted  set 
of  tnrol  cnrcln  — so  ghastly  that  Iran 
hardly  bear  to  lltlnk  o!  tiiem!  ' ' 


Casting  Off,  by  Libby  PurVe* 
(Sceptre,  C8.09)  ' , ■ 

A 37-YEAR-OLD  woma^  fwf  j 
At  with  her  marriage  atid  MJ. 
chintzy  tea-shop,  pinches  hef  lNy 
band’s  boat  and  soijs  around  tw, 
country,  neatly  splicing 
passion  for  sailing  and  her  aDUjty  w, 
describe  the  trials  of  ihiadleri^ 
existence.  Successfiti,  Ond 
enough  on  its  own  terfna,  r^PP^ 
and  will  sell  like  hot  takCs  to  Mf“v 
Iwomen  in  rharinas  eY^ryvriiCre.  t j :, 
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Six  of  the  best  for  younger  readers 


Joanna  Carey  sizes 
up  the  shortlist  for  the 
Guardian’s  £1 ,500 
children's  fiction  prize 

Raider,  by  Susan  Oates 
(Oxford,  £6.99, 12+) 

A brilliantly  visualised  “flashback"  at 
the  beginning  gives  tins  book  an  un- 
forgettably gripping  start  H con- 
cerns the  death  of  a young  boy,  a 
“deckle  learner”  on  board  a deep-sea 
trawler.  Forty  years  later,  two  school- 
girls reluctantly  working  together  on 
a local  history  project,  uncover  the 
appalling  facts  behind  this  event 
Shocked,  and  jolted  out  of  their  own 
preoccupations,  they  investigate  fur- 
ther ...  and  find  themselves  altered 
by  what  emerges  as  the  present  un- 
compromisingly confronts  the  ps9t 


An  intelligent,  purposeful  novel  with 
powerful  undercurrents. 

No  Turning  Back,  by  Beverley 
Naldoo  (Viking  £9.99, 11  +) 

Naidoo’s  book  Journey  To  Johurg 
(banned  in  South  Africa  until  199  L) 
gave  children  here  an  understand- 
ing of  life  under  apartheid.  This 
book  is  set  in  1994,  in  the  “new" 
South  Africa.  Twelve-year-old  Sipho 
is  living  rough  in  Johannesburg. 
Prey  to  all  the  dangers  and  tempta- 
tions of  street  life,  he  takes  nothing 
for  granted.  Even  when  people 
seem  friendly  — like  the  white  fam- 
ily who  take  him  in  — experience 
has  taught  Sipho  to  be  increasingly 
circumspect  as  he  learns  exactly 
whom  he  can  trust  Written  with 
valuable  insight,  gritty  but  opti- 
mistic, this  is  a totally  believable,  ab- 
sorbing read. 


Northern  Lights,  by  Philip  Pull- 
man (Scholastic,  £12.99, 12+) 

Set  In  (another)  world  that’s  both 
excitingly  strange  and  strangely  fa- 
miliar, this  labyrinthine  story  gets 
instant  lift-off  with  a 9parky,  fearless 
young  heroine.  JuggUog  elemental 
phenomena,  esoteric  conjecture, 
demons  and  real  scorching  adven- 
ture, Pullman’s  trick  in  sustaining 
this  fantasy  is  that  while  he  almost 
blinds  you  with  science  and  dazzles 
you  with  invention,  he  inspires  con- 
fidence; it  alt  seems  perfectly  nat- 
ural, and  you  just  go  with  it 

The  Wreck  of  the  Zanzibar, 
by  Michael  Morpurgo,  lllue. 
Christian  Birmingham 
(Helnemann,  £8.90/£2.99pb,  9+) 

instead  of  milking  cows  and  feeding 
hens,  Laura  longs  to  be  out  at  sea, 
rowing  the  gig  with  her  twin 


Perfect 

poise 

James  8aynor 

A Fine  Balance 
byRohinton  Mlst/y 
Faber  & Faber  7B8pp  Cl  5.99 


THE  SECOND  novel  by  the 
Bombay-born,  Canada-based 
Rohinton  Mistry  has  a strik- 
ing photograph  on  its  cover,  it  is  of  a 
small,  raggedy  Indian  child  perched 
on  top  of  a long  pole  — a sort  of 
seven-foot-high  pogo  stick  — and 
reaching  serenely  for  the  9ky.  The 
pole  is  poised,  above  the  heads  of 
spectators,  on  the  ball  of  a street- 
performer’s  upstretched  thumb.  It’s 
an  outstanding  image  for  a novel 
called  A Fine  Balance.  But  whafs  in- 
side the  book  is  far,  far  more  re- 
markable than  that 
Mistry  won  a Booker  nomination 
for  his  excellent  first  novel.  Such  A 
Long  Journey  (1991),  a Bad-happy 
account  of  a Bombay  bank  worker 
in  the  sixties,  drawn  naively  into  the 
Bkulduggery  of  Mrs  Gandhi's  early 
governance.  A looseness  of  tone,  an 
excessive  geniality,  was  the  book’s 
biggest  vice. 

This  time,  Mistry  attempts  simi- ' 
lar  themes,  and  similar  trombone 
slides  between  the  march  of  hiBtory 
and  the  ballad  of  small  lives,  and 
hits  precisely  the  right  note  of  lyri- ; 
cal  deftpair.  ' ! 

The  story  is  of  four  people,  two  ; 
Hindus  and  two  Parsls,  thrown  to- 
gether in  a dingy  flat  in  the  Bombay  ■ 
of  the  seventies.  The  widow  Dina 
Dalai,  escaping  the  clutches  of  her 
bullying  businessman  brother,  has  ; 
found  freedom  at  the  expense  of  so- ; 
cial  status  — setting  herself  up  as  a . 
backstreet  sempstress  for  a clothing  ! 
firm.  Tshvar  Darji  and  his  nephew, 
Om,  are  two  erratic-spirited  tailors 
she  hires,  survivors  of  a pogrom  of 
untouchables  in  the  countryside. 
And  Maneck  Kohlah  is  a shy,  yearh- 
some  student  — taking  a course  in  , 
refrigeration  and  air-conditioning" 
who  becomes  a lodger.1  Mrs 
Gandhi  has  just  unleashed  her  pike 
«c  rasistoncs  of  fconstitutional  chl- 
canery,  the"  near-totalitarian  Emer- 
gency of  1975.  • ■ 

Like  an  angler  flexing  a line,  Mia- 
fry  takes  us  back,  first-  of  -aii, 
through  the  pre-etoriefc  of  the  four 
most  grimly,  to  caste- wars  In  vil- 
lage India,  where  an  untouchable 
|™ght  have  molten  lead  poured  in 
his  ears  for  straying  too  close  to  a 
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brahmin  at  prayer.  Then  the  author 
casta  the  story  line  majestically  for- 
ward, as  tite  domestic  quarrels  of 
the  quartet  are  counterpolnted  with 
the  giant,  teeming  world  outside 
their  hideaway,  and  with  Mrs  G’s  in- 
sane attempts  at 'social  [discipline 
through  licensed  1 thuggery  and 
mas*  sterilisations.  It  is  an  outdoors 
that  will,  in  the  end,  spectacularly 
overwhelm  them. 

Mistry  is  a master  blender  of  the 
picaresque1  and  the  tragic.  The  two 
tailors,  IshVar  and  Om,  are  mixtures 
of  the  Tblstoyan  peasant-oracle  and 
the  CHapUnesque  clown!as  they  bat- 
tle dvery'  imaginable  adversity  on 
the  ’ streets  and  in  their  ghetto 
shack.  The  author  reveals  the  Bom- 


bay slums  in  all  their  queasy  splen- 
dour. 

This  wry,  vivid  realism  sounds 
exceptionally  19th  century  — a lot 
like  Dickens,  in  fact  And  Mistry  up- 
dates to  India  one  of  the  great  is- 
sues of  Victorian  literature,  whether 
a middle  class  can  sustain  any  de- 
cency faced  with  rapaciousness 
above  and  below.  The  careworn 
Dina  Dalai  — herself  a subcontrac- 
tor, a beleaguered  “middle  man”  — 
discovers  a society  in  which,  to  sur- 
vive, you  hnve  to  extract  value  from 
some  other  human  being.  As  some- 
one who  hoards  every  stray  scrap  of 
textile,  she  knows  better  than  any- 
one that  all  must  have  their  cut 
Only  fleetingly  does  she  create  an 
ashram  of  ideal  communal  living  in 
her  tiny  home  — a manage  that 
serves  as  a kind  of  Conscience  of 
the  Nation  — until  heavy  landlord 
boots  are  heard  on  the  stairs. 

Two  other  figures  of  the  anchor- 
less middle-order  stand  out  in  this 
novel,  which  is  brimming  with  bril- 
liantly imagined  characters.  One  is 
Vasantrao  Valmik,  a benign,  itiner- 
ant intellectual,  who  waxes  windily 
on  life’s  impossible  balances.  He  is 
variously  a lawyer,  a newspaper 
proofreader  overcome  with  the  hor- 
ror of  what  he  has  to  read,  a political 
string-puller,  and  an  aide  to  a hocus- 
pocus  man.  He  somehow  dings  to 
shreds  of  professional  self-esteem 
amid  all  this  moral  squalor. 

And  his  dark  alternate  is  the  Beg- . 
garmaster— a monarch  of  all  afreet ' 
mendicants,  an  owner  and  trader  of : 
crippled  panhandlere.  He  designs 
their  disabilities  himself,  in  a pat- 
tern-book — r then  lovingly  - imple- 
ments their  poignant  handicaps.  He 
is  too  pragmatic  to  be  evil.  He  is 
something  worse;  a hideous  mix  of 
the  modest  and  "the  monstrous,  a* 
he  searches  for  the  ultimate  beg- 
ging double  act  7-  a lanie  mail  on  a 
blind  man's  shoulders  which-  he 
calls  The  Spirit  of  Collaboration. 

To  say  Mistry  captures  the  tex- 
tures of  India  well  and  creates  larger- 
than-life  characters  Is  to  note  the 
least  of  his  achievements.  If  anything, 
his  success  Is  to  make  life  seem  so 
much  larger  than  the  characters  a 
far  tougher  task  for  a novelist  For  fill 
the  chaos  arid  calamity  he  describes, 
his  book  his  ‘fi  wonderful  formal 
unity,  a finely  founded  set  of  story- 
circles  and  interconnected  live?  ^ 
which  is  the  source  of  its'  true  hope. 
Dina  Dalai  reflects:  “Whfite  humans 
were  concerned;1  the  only  emotion 
that  made  sense  was  wdader  at  their 
ability  to  endure^  and  sorrow  for  the 
hopelessness  of  it  all.”  But  it  ifi'the 
first  of  those  compoiients  that  works 
on  you  most  phwerfulfy  in  this  feo- 
thrailing  book.  — The  Observer 


brother ...  but  this  is  1907;  she’s  a 
girl  and  father  won’t  hear  of  it  “I 
can  handle  an  oar  as  well  aa  Billy” 
she  says  — and  Indeed,  she  soon 
gets  to  prove  it  Set  in  the  Isles  of 
Scilly,  Laura’s  very  involving  first 
person  narrative  reflects  both  the 
intimacy  of  the  tiny  island  commu- 
nity and  the  huge,  elemental  scale 
of  the  shipwreck  and  the  surround- 
ing excitement  and  drama. 

The  Snakeatone,  by  Berlte 
Doherty  (Hamlsh  Hamilton, 
£9.99, 11+) 

Abandoned  as  a baby  (and  later  adop- 
ted), James,  now  15,  is  curious  about 
his  “real”  identity.  He  sets  off  to  find 
out  the  truth  about  his  origins.  As  he 
travels,  his  disarmingly  frank  narra- 
tive is  paralleled  by  another  voice  — 
that  of  his  natural  mother  — whose 
fragmented  testimony  poignantly  de- 
scribes the  circumstances  of  his  birth 
when  she  herself  was  only  a child. 
This  tender/shocking/ultimately  life- 
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affirming  story  develops  a real  ten- 
sion as  the  two  narratives  seem  des- 
tined to  entwine. 

The  Sherwood  Hero,  by  Alison 
Prince  (Macmillan,  £3.99, 11+) 

Handing  out  stolen  money  to  (ap- 
parently) poor  people  was  bound  to 
be  a dodgy  business;  when  12-year- 
old  Kelly  tried  to  set  the  world  to 
rights  with  her  “Robin  Hood  thing" 
on  the  streets  of  Glasgow,  it  was  a 
disaster.  When  the  dust  finally  set- 
tles, Kelly  examines  her  motives 
and  conies  to  terms  with  the  guilt, 
shame  and  embarrassment  she 
experienced.  A complex  story 
emerges,  and  a touching  portrait  of 
Kelly’s  relationship  with  her  charis- 
matic Glaswegian  "Granda"  is  one 
of  the  many  delights  of  this  novel. 


The  judges  are  Nina  Bawdsn, 
Terence  Blacker,  Anthony  Browne 
and  Lesley  Howarth.  They  will 
announce  their  winner  next  month 


The  tuck-and-stitch  routine 


Jenny  ^ Turner 

The  It-Doesn’t-Malter  Suit 
by  Sylvia  Plalh 

lllus.  Rotraut  Susanne  Berner 
Faber  41  pp  £0.99 


SYLVIA  PLATR  wrote  The  It- 
Doesn’t-Matter  Suit  in  1959. 
She  was  27,  and  desperate  to  get 
pregnant,  And  soon  to  move  to 
Britain  from  Boston  with  her 
husband,  Ted  Hughes.  Both  of 
them  had  recently  decided  to 
take  the  risky  leap  of  turning  to 
writing  full-time.  For  Hughes, 
this  meant  working  steadily  away 
at  his  poetry.  But  for  Plath,  It 
meant  working  frantically  on  all 
sorts  of  different  projects,  mak- 
ing endless  plans  to  work  yet 
harder  as  she  did  so,  and  crum- 
bling Into  the  usual  depressions 
in  between. 

That  May,  Sylvia  Plath  had  writ- 
ten her  very  first  book,  n non- 
sense verse  for  children.  The  Bed 
Book  was  rattled  off  in  a matter  of 
hours,  only  to  be  rejected  a few 
months  later.  Sensibly,  Ted 
Hughes  suggested  that  Plath 
deal  with  the  disappointment  by 
starting  on  another  one  right 
away.  “All  right,  I shall  start  with 
a snake,  and  simpfy  send  out  the 
old  book  over  and  oyer."  Neither 
of  Plath’s  two  stabB  at  the  chil- 
dren's book  market  would  make 
It  Into  print  In  her  lifetime. 

The  Bed  Book  was  eventu- 
ally published  in  1986,  Illus- 
trated by  the  mighty  Quentin 
Blake.  But  this  other  story,  ■ . 
about  Max  Nix,  languished  on  in 
tire  famous  Lilly  library  archive, 
until  a German  publisher  . 
commissioned  the  charming . . 
fan-colour  drawings  with  which 
it  now  appears, 

When  Max  Nix  turns  up  in  The 
It-Doean’t-Matter  Suit,  he  turns  - 
out  to  be  a neat,  sharp-edged 
seven-year-old,  the  youngestof 
seven  brothers,  citizen  of  a 
Heidl-esque  town  called 
Winkelburg.  Maxis  Happy,  ex- 
cept for  one  thing.  He  really  1 1 
wohldlike  4 qltit  of  clothea  of  hia 


Paul  to  Emil,  to  Otto  and  Walter 
and  Hugo  and  Johann,  altered 
each  time  with  "a  tuck  here  and 
a stitch  there”  by  Mama.  And  so, 
eventually,  the  suit  will  come  to 
be  inhabited  and  loved  by  little 
Max.  By  the  time  Plath  suddenly 
and  shockingly  refocuses  her 
rhythms  Into  her  final,  and  tri- 
umphant, It-Doosil’t-Matter 
theme,  we  have  been  through 
the  tuck-hcre-and-stitch-therc 
routine  a Ail  I seven,  small-child- 
delighting times. 

The  It-Doesn’t-Matter  Suit  is  a 
folky,  rhythmically  repetitive 
story  of  the  Chicken  licken 
sort.  Its  inspiration  and  its  plea- 
sures are  half  aural  and  half 
written,  which  is  of  course  just 
perfect,  because  It  is  Intended 
for  an  audience  on  the  very 
threshold  between,  the  two.  Max 
takes  die  suit  skiing  and  slips 
and  slithers  along  on  his  bot- 
tom. But  the  suit  la  very  strong, 
and  so  It  Doesn’t  Matter.  Max 
wears  the  suit  when  he  is  milk- 
ing and  gets  bits  of  hay  all  over 
it,  but  the  bqy  Is  yellow  and  the 
suit  Is  yellow  and  so  It  Doesn't 
Matter.  And  so  on.  The  struc- 
tures the  story  builds  within  It- 
self as  you  read,  of  repetition 
and  change,  tension  and  re- 
lease, are  both  the  moat  primi- 
tive possible  and  as 
sophisticated  as  can  be. 

The  It-Doesn't-Matter  Suit  is, 
however,  surrounded  by  other 
tensions  as  well.  In  X059,  SyMa 
Plath  did  not  know  that  she . 
would,  within  four  years,  have 
written  the  Ariel  poems  and  died 
a horrible,  self-inflicted  death. 
But  if  s pointless  to  pretend  that 
we  don't  For  Plath,  Max  Nix  was 
as  much  the  progehy  of  Johnny 
Panic  bb  of  Mama  Nix  arid  her 
charming  apricot  tarts.  It  is  easy 
to  sense  the  gut-wrenching  am- 
bivalence in  the  It  Doesn't 
Matter 'refrain.  “It  doesn't  mat- 
ter.” What  statement  cdiild  be 
more  cheerful  arid  forgiving?  “It 
doesn’t  matter.”  What  phrase  Is 
more  redolent  of  hopelessness 
and  defeat? 


own.'  ' ,|  . , . ' 

And  so,  children,  what  on 
efrrth  do  you  suppose  Is  going  tri1 
happen  next?  1 '. . ! 

One  fine  day,  the  postman  ar- 
rives with  a parcel  just  as  the 
.ftfbm  ai^  riittiiig  down  id  Mama 
Nix’s  apricot  tarts.  The  i 
“whiskery,  mustordy-yellow 
suit”  therein  will  be  passed 
down  from  Father  to  Paul,  from 


— 1— . ■ • 

—— 

Do  YOU  HAVE  A ; 

: BOOR  TO  PUBLISH  7 ■ 

Then  leidtag  hufcpywkW  pubiUhor . 
may  bo  lUo  to  . help  yoq. 
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Edtodii  OCIoj(WC!)  1 HmJJQC.  Cl  we,  Bath 
Cbvdt  B14*p  Auckland  DMnDLMaB 

30  LEISURE 

Chess  Leonard  Barden 

CENEK  KOTTNA  UER,  who 
died  lest  month  aged  85, 
was  a Czech  who  fled  political 
persecution  and  became  one  of 
the  UK's  best  players  and 
teachers.  He  came  to  serious 
chess  unusually,  late,  and  this 
week’s  game,  played  half  a 
century  ago  on  March  7,  made 
his  name. 

Shortly  after  making  one  of  the 
best  scores  in  the  1952 
Olympiad,  he  announced  his  de- 
fection at  a tournament  in 
Lucerne,  I was  his  opponent  that 
day  and  hoped  the  hullabaloo 
would  distract  him,  but  he 
crushed  me  nevertheless. 

Later,  settled  with  bis  family 
in  London,  he  became  a stalwart 
of  the  England  team,  widely 
liked  for  his  Ironic  wit  and  quick 
analysis.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
junior  coaches:  his  handful  of 
pupils  almost  all  became  GMs  or 
IMs  and  between  diem  won  two 
British  championships  and 
three  junior  world  tides. 

Kottnaner-Kotov,  Prague 
v Moscow  1946 

1 c4  e6  2 d4  d6  3 Nc3  cfl  4 Nf3 
NfB  5 e3  Nbd7  6 BdS  dxc4  7 
Bxc4  b5  8 BdS  a6  0e4  c5  10 
e5  cxd4  11  Nxb5  axb5  12  exfB 
Qb6  13  fitg7  Bxg7  14  0-0  0-0 
15  Qe2 15  Bf4  is  also  good.  Nc5 
10  Bxh7+I?  Kxh7  17  Ng5+  Kg0 
18  Qg4f5  19  Qg3  Kf0?The 
Bxh7+  Greek  Gift  offer  usually 
leads  to  a quick  win  as  die  BKhas 
no  defence.  Kottnauer’s  is  a more 
strategic  sacrifice,  where  Black  is 
hard  put  to  regroup  before  White 
bring9  up  more  attackers.  Rffl  ta 
better. 

20  Bf4  Ke7  21  Rad  Ra7  22 
Rfel  Bd7  23  b4  Na6  24  Nxe0l 
White  crashes  through,  Bxe6  25 
Qxg7+  Rf7  20  Bg5+  Kd7  27 
Qh8  Qb8  28  Qxd4+  Resigns. 

Zsuzsa,  oldest  of  the  Polgar 
trio,  baa  won  the  women's  world 
cliamplonshlp  by  beating  the  , 
holder  XieJun  8’A-4,!4.  Polgar’s 
victory  was  aided  by  Xle’a 
abysmal  form.  Was  it  political 
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inhibition  about  an  opponent 
who  now  Uvea  in  New  York? 
Soviet  grandmasters,  worried 
about  Moscow’s  reaction  to  de- 
feat, often  played  poorly  against 
Fischer  or  the  exiled  Korchnoi. 
This  game  settled  the  title. 

Z Polgar-Xie  Juu,  13th  game 

1 d4  NfB  2 NI3  g6  3 c4  Bg7  4 
g3  0-0  5 Bg2  d5  6 cxd5  Nxd5  7 
0-0  Nc6  8 e4  Nb6  9 d5  Na5  10 
Qel  I This  well-known  formation 
normally  occurs  with  Nc3  already 
played.  Alert  to  the  difference,  Pol- 
gar harries  Black's  knights.  Nac4 
HNc3  e8  12  b3  Qf61fNd6 13 
e5  Ne8 14  Bg5  and  White  is  in  con- 
trol. 13  bxc4  Qxc3  14  Qxc3 
Bxc3 15  Rbl  Bg7?  Black  should 
try  Nxc4  when  16  Bf4  Nd6 17  Rfcl 
Ba5  looks  ugly,  but  White  still  has  to 
prove  her  position  is  worth  more 
than  a pawn. 

16  Bf4  c0  17  dxc6  hxc0  18 
BdS  Rd8  19  c5  Nc4  20  e5  Ba6 

21  Rfcl  Rdc8?  A blunder  under 
preasure.  Nxd6  22  cxd6  Bb5  23 
Nd4!  is  also  very  good  for  White. 

22  Bfl  Nxe5  23  Nxe5  Bxfl  24 
Kxfl  Resigns. 

No  2413 


• bods 


White  mates  in  three  moves, 
against  any  defence  (by  A 
KUnke).  The  BK  is  trapped  on 
the  edge,  but  earlier  solvers  have 
taken  an  hour  or  more. 

No  2412: 1 BaS  d3  2 Nb7  Kxf5 
3 Kf7  Kxe4  4 Nd0  mate. 


BBL 

Da’a  & Dan'ts  : 
Tajikistan  ► 

Soriaus  escalation  of 
violence  recently - 
Avuid  until  situation 


Better  stay  at  home 


Colin  Luckhurst 

SHOULD  you,  like  me,  be 
sitting  at  home  in  a state  of 
frailty  (temporary  I hasten 
to  add,  or  at  least  I hope  so)  there 
Is  a degree  of  amusement  to  be  had 
from  the  teletext  pages  of  BBC2  on 
Ceefax  that  provide  advice  to 
intending  travellers  from  the  For- 
eign and  Commonwealth  Office.  I 
chanced  on  these  pages  by  acci- 
dent and  concluded  that  the  FCO 
was  determined  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  it  might  be  better  not 
to  go  at  oil.  How  very  different  from 
the  enticing  come-ons  of  the  long 
haul  travel  agents.  Scanning  a few 
pages  at  randoni  I was  able  to  re- 
view travel  plans  on  the  basis  of  offi- 
cial advice.  Here’s  what  I learned: 

Afghanistan]  Travel  to  Afglian- 
istan  should  be  avoided.  Continuing 
tendon  has  led  to  recurrent  out- 
breaks of  fighting.  Those  indating  on 
travelling  should  check  before  set- 
ting out  There  is  no  resident  mission 
for  consular  help.  The  British  High 


Commisdon  in  Pakistan  can  only  pro- 
vide limited  advice.  Armed  conflict 
may  pose  a threat  to  civil  aircraft. 
Some  carriers  avoid  Afghan  airspace. 

Trinidad  and  Tbbago:  Criminal 
activity  involving  weapons,  some- 
times with  the  ride  of  sexual  assault 
continues.  Visitors  should  not  visit 
lonely  beaches  and  should  take  local 
advice  on  other  areas.  The  pitch  lake 
nt  La  Brea  is  an  area  of  concern 
where  several  tourists  have  been 
robbed  lately.  Do  not  carry  large 
amounts  of  money  or  wear  jewellery. 

Estonia:  TVavellers  should  be 
aware  that  crime,  sometimes  violent, 
does  take  place  and  are  advised  to 
take  sensible  precautions,  especially 
after  dark.  Car  theft  is  a particular 
problem. 

Venezuela:  Difficult  economic 
conditions  have  caused  a surge  in 
crime  in  all  areas  but  more  noticeably 
in  Caracas.  Extreme  caution  should 
be  exercised  when  walking  the  city 
streets,  avoiding  the  poorer  areas 
and  city  enr  parks.  Cor  thefts,  some  at 
gun  point,  are  coininon.  Contact  the 
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British  Embassy.  Caracas,  for  advice 
before  travelling  overland  to  Brazil . 

Kazakhstan:  Robberies  on  nai 
and  rail  transport  have  increased. 
Passengers  should  travel  in  group. 
Compartments  should  always  be 
locked  on  overnight  trains,  hurt  \ 
has  been  an  increase  in  attacks  oi 
streets  in  larger  cities,  indudinj 
Almaty.  Travellers  are  advised  not 
to  walk  the  streets  alone  at  night  or  j 
to  travel  in  unmarked  taxis.  KkP! 
expensive  items  out  of  sight.  I 

Colombia:  Violence  and  kidnap 
ping  continues.  In  rural  area 
especially  there  is  the  risk  of  being 
caught  up  in  attacks.  Visitors  shctH 
not  be  put  off  (ravelling  but  takead- 
vice  from  the  embassy  and  local » 
Ihnritics  if  planning  to  travel  a«j 
from  recognised  tourist  centres,  fit 
alert  to  bogus  plainclothes  polk* 
asking  to  see  wallets  or  handbags. 

Zaire:  Travellers  should  consider 
whether  their  journey  is  essentid 
before  visiting  Zaire.  Tiiroughoit 
Zaire  there  is  a general  lack  ofh* 
and  order.  Be  cautious  when  traw 
ling  in  Kinshasa.  Travel  outside  Ik 
capital  ut  night  is  best  avoided.  Btf 
ditry  Is  not  uncommon  ami  tenska 
can  rise  ill  any  time  due  to  deeped, 
uomic  and  political  uncertainty. 

It's  nice  to  find  such  scaring*® 
of  HM  government,  is  it  not?  So 
be  riding  our  bicycles  along 
Danube  cycle  path  to  Vienna.' 


Quick  crossword  no.  306  I Bridge  ZiaMahmood 


Across  yHE  MACALLAN  Camrose  se-  | 

./  ries  of  home  .international 

1 One  seeking  to  matches  had  its  most  thrilling  finale 

expend  his  for  many  years.  An  unexpected  loss 

department  to  Wales  in  January  left  England 

etc  (6-7)  needing  to  score  a big,  win  over 

8 Orator's  gift  (3)  Scotland  in  the  final  match  of  00 

9 Vary  drunk  (9)  ...  deals. 

After  10  of  those  deals,  England 

had  an  impressive  lead,  whereupon 
the  pundits  confidently  predicted  a 
Scottish  collapse  and  an  easy  Eng- 
land victory.  But  Bannockburn  and 
Other  encounters  .have  shown  that 
the  Scots,  are  not  given  to  collaps- 
ing, and  they  did  not  collapse  now* 
.On  the  contrary,,  so  bravely  did 
Scotland  fight  back  that  after.  30 
deals,  they  had  taken  the  lead  in  the 
match,  thereby  extending  the  mar 
gin  by  yrhich  they  led, the  Camrose 
series. , ; , . 

If  .the:  first  30  hoards  resembled 
Bannockburn,  the  next  30  were  the 
bridge  equivalent  of  the  Massacre 
of  Gleqcoe,  . , , i .., 

England  racked  up  over  100  IMP? 
while  Scotland  could  muster  barely 
30  In  .reply,  so  thpt  with  one  30- 
board  session  remaining,  England 
were  within.  2JL  JMPa.Qf  a , memo- 
rable Camrose; victory-,  . . 

, Jt  was  standing  room  only,  and 
precious,  lit^e, pf .that,  ln.tije.Vu- 


I One  seeking  to 
expend  his 
department 
etc  (6-7) 

8 Orator'a  gift  (3) 

9 Very  drunk  (9) 

10  Force  Into 
compliance  (8) 

II  Lover  or 
dapdy  (4) 

13  Notecase  (6) 

14  Heartfelt  (0) 

16  Part  of  ear  (4) 

17  Offer  (8) 

20  Aid  to  night 
landings  (5,4) 

21  Astern  £3) 

22  Feature  of  eg 

Dales  landscape 
(3-5,5),  . 


Down 

1 Keen  (5) 

2 Building  with 
' books  for 

1 borrowing  (6,7) 

3 Riposte  (8) 

4 lnternment.(6)  , . 
• 5 Lazy  (4)  ., 

6 Dickensian . ■ ■ . 
\i  school  (9,4). 7, 


graph  theatre  09  the  players  took 
their  scots  for  the  final  showdown. 

Scotland,  showing  grcnl  courage 
after  the  battering  they  had  taken 
the  previous  day,  had  extended 
their  21-IMP  cushion  by  n fraction 
after  10  deals. 

But  England  summoned  all  their 
reserves  of  experience  and  skill  for 
one  last  effort,  and  with  six  deals  to 
go  they  had  climbed  the  mountain. 

They  led  by  26  IMPs,  and  for  the 
first  time  it  was  Scotland  who 
needed  to  come  from  behind  — if 
the  cards  gave  them  the  chance. 

This  deal  flashed  up  on  the 
Vugraph  screen  — game  all;  dealer 
South  (see  table  right). 

, West  led  the  six  of  clubs  to  East’s 
king,  which  .South  ducked.  East 
switched,  tq  a trump,  won  by  South’s 
ace.  A diamond  was  led  to  North’s 
king.  South  needed  to  set  up  a long 
diamond  in  dummy  for  a discard  of 
his  : third  spade.  The  defenders 
could  stop  this  in  one  of  two  ways: 
East  could  duck  the  first  round  of 
diamondBt  or  he  could  win  It  and  re- 
turn a spade.  Either  would  leave  de- 
clarer short  of,  a vital  entry  to  set  up 
dummy’s  fifth  diamond.  ; .. . i . . . 

The  English  East  won  the  king  of 
diamonds  with  the-  ace.  and  rep 
turned  a;  second  round  of  .trumps, 


WcBt 

♦ KJ  8 
V Q 103 

♦ 103 

4Q  10863 


North 
4 AQ72 
VJ2 

♦ KQ9G5 
*74 


East  , 
* 1063 
T 95: 
.♦Alt* 


South.  - 

*954..,. ,s  . 

VAK8764 
♦ 84  •• 
*AJ 


North  i 


so  Scotland  made  the  !■ 

Scottish  hearts  were  In  SCWJ 
mouths  as  Les  Steel,  theirr  ’ 

pondered , over  -the;  king  J* t; 
monds.  Finally,  he  took  , i 
ace.  One  chance  left- 
cheer  that  shook  the; 
returned  a spade  Into  dumnV ^ 
queen.  Twelve,  IMP9 . ‘rJJK  v.- 
who  had.  the  Camrose  TrpPjr.  a g 
in  i their  grasp^This  time,  8 

not  let  go,  ■ • '• 
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Rugby  Union  Five  Nations  Championship:  England  28  Ireland  1 5 

Best  of  five  glory  for  England 


Sports  Diary  Shiv  Sharma 


Mike  Cleary  at  Twickenham 

FOR  ENGLAND,  the  champion- 
ship; for  Will  Carling,  muted 
feelings  at  the  end  of  his  reign 
as  captain . It  was  always  going  to  be 
a difficult  curtain  call  to  take.  There 
was  the  massive  expectation,  the 
tabloid  tittle-tattle  and  the  most 
feared  and  unwelcome  opponent  of 
all— Mr  Sod. 

His  undeniable  law  duly  came  to 
pass  shortly  after  the  half-hour  had 
passed.  Carling  stubbed  his  ankle 
horribly  on  a divot  of  turf  while 
merely  following  play.  He  fell  awk- 
wardly, tearing  ligaments  in  his 
right  ankle.  He  was  carried  from  the 
field  on  a stretcher  to  great  ap- 
plause, but  was  able  to  take  a seat'  in 
die  stand  for  the  closing  stages.  He 
was  even  able  to  hobble  up  the 
steps  at  the  final  whistle,  leading  his 
team  to  collect  the  Millennium  Tro- 
phy awarded  for  this  match. 

Carling's  wry  9mile  was  not  just 
indicative  of  his  own  predicament, 
but  a recognition  that  his  team  had 
sneaked  through  on  the  offside  to 
take  the  title  on  points  difference 
from  Scotland,  France  having  been 
pipped  16-15  in  Cardiff. 

It  was  not  a glorious  triumph 
marked  by  great  feats  or  imperious 
dominance.  Certainly  the  neulrals 
will  be  begrudging  in  their  praise, 
for  this  is  a middling  England  team, 
long  on  heart  and  spirit,  but  short  of 
style,  polish  and  real  class. 

It  was  fitting,  though,  that  the  one 
slick  piece  of  action  should  bring 
England  their  by.  It  came  four  min- 
utes from  time,  at  the  moment  when 
England,  leading  21-15,  looked  as  if 
they  were  about  to  take  the  title 
with  one  of  the  lowest  return  of 
tries,  just  two,  for  many  a year. 


Then,  finally  and  gloriously  for 
England,  the  jigsaw  finally  fell  into 
place.  Archer  won  a lineout,  Dal- 
lagUo  took  it  on,  and  England  were 
sweeping  left.  Grayson  ran  wide, 
Guscott  cut  a dummy  angle,  leaving 
a perfect,  tantalising  hole  for 
Sleightholme  to  race  through  for 
his  first  international  try.  Grayson, 
who  finished  with  23  points  in  all, 
struck  the  conversion  beautifully 
from  the  touchline. 

Even  if  there  were  too  many  mis- 
takes, too  much  breathless  muddle 
and  not  enough  poise  and  control, 
there  was  at  least  some  freshness 
and  vitality  about  England's  play. 
They  were  looking  to  create  open- 
ings rather  than  sitting  back  and 
waiting  for  them  to  pass  their  way. 

But  they  have  perhaps  spent  too 
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Ireland  4 

1 

3 

65  106 

2 

long  in  their  own  cell  of  caution  and 
so  are  understandably  edgy  and 
hesitant  when  they  move  into  alien 
territory.  The  final  pass  so  often 
went  awry,  the  final  link  would  not 
arrive  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time.  Dalloglio  had  another  storm- 
ing match,  Archer  impressed  with 
his  robust  play  in  the  1«  >nse  and  even 
got  his  hands  on  some  docenl  line- 
out ball. 

Richards,  while  less  prominenl 
than  in  Edinburgh,  was  none  the 
less  again  hugely  influential,  partic- 
ularly in  the  second  half  when  it 


looked  for  some  horrible  moments 
as  if  England  were  going  to  go  off 
the  boil,  very  much  as  they  had 
done  against  Wales. 

Ireland,  for  their  part,  were  com- 
petitive, well-marshalled  up  front, 
shrewdly  directed  at  fly-half  by 
Humphreys,  but  ultimately  lacking 
in  real  fire-power  and  thrust.  They 
took  the  game  to  England  in  the 
opening  stages  and,  with  Mason 
knocking  over  the  penalties,  led 
England  15-12  at  the  interval. 
Humphreys  had  slotted  a drop  goal 
in  the  opening  minute  and  then  had 
two  attempts  charged  down  just  be- 
fore half-time.  They  won  enough 
lineout  ball  through  Fulcher  and 
Davidson  to  mount  some  threaten- 
ing attacks  in  their  own  right.  They 
could  not,  though,  work  the  ball 
wide  enough  to  their  real  danger 
man,  Geoghegan. 

In  the  end,  Ireland  had  to  slot  into 
their  historically  designated  role  of 
scrapping,  snapping  underdogs. 
They  played  well  enough,  can  take 
heart  from  their  most  positive  mo- 
ments, but  once  again  they  were  on 
the  losing  side.  Their  organisation 
and  defence  were  commendable: 
Corkery  and  McBride  got  through 
prodigious  work,  while  die  tackle  by 
McCall  — on  as  a replacement  for 
Field  — on  Dallaglio  saved  the  day 
in  the  second  half. 

Carling  will  savour  die  title  nt  the 
end  of  what  has  been  a tortuously 
difficult  season  for  England.  He  will, 
too,  have  enjoyed  his  final  half-hour 
in  the  spotlight.  He  had  his  hands 
on  the  bail  more  often  in  that  period 
than  he  has  all  season.  There  was  a 
relish  and  drive  in  his  play,  (lunch- 
ing first  one  way  and  then  the  other. 
He  was  in  his  element,  abrasive  and 
determined.  — Vie  Ohsmvr 


Football  Premiership:  Newcastle  United  3 West  Ham  United  0 

Newcastle  take  a leap  back  to  the  top 


Ian  Boas 

THE  rumour  that  had  gathered 
such  momentum  as  it  crept 
along  football’s  grapevine  was  that 
Newcastle  United  had  lost  their 
nerve  and  their  way.  To  use  football 
parlance,  they  were  bottling  It.  Hav- 
in8  seen  Manchester  United  as- 
sume top  spot  in  the  Premiership 
after  last  Saturday’s  1-1  draw  against 
QPR.  the  pressure  was  intense. 

However,  their  detractors  — and 
despite  the  obvious  St  James’s  pedi- 
gree there  are  many  — must  accept 
after  tills  result  that  such  a notion  is 
pure  wishful  thinking. 

West  Ham  were  in  some  respects 
the  architects  of  their  own  downfall, 
what  with  Steve  Potts  being  sent  off 
Md  with  their  normally  reliable 
midfield  reduced  to  a rabble  by 
over-caution.  But  the  truth  was  that 
Newcastle  were  irresistible  oti  Mon- 
day night,  and  but  for  a virtuoso 
performance  by  West  Ham's  goal- 
keeper Le9  Sealey  it  would  have 
been  more  of  a rout  than  a stroll. 

West  Ham  began  the  night  much 
as  they  were  to  finish  it  under  pres- 
8Ur?  and  strung  out  along  the 
perimeter  of  their  penalty  area  like 
so  many  fence  posts. 

But  for  Sealey  the  game  would 
nave  been  over  as  a contest  witlun 
me  first  quarter-hour.  For  20  min- 
mea  he  stopped  absolutely  every- 
denying  Ferdinand.  Ginola 
Lee  with  the  casual  air  of  a club 


player  performing  on  the  local  rec. 
Nothing  lasts  for  ever,  though,  and 
in  tlie  21st  minute,  just  as  patience 
was  being  sorely  tested,  Newcastle 
broke  through. 

Having  taken  delivery  of  Ferdi- 
nand's pass  Asprilla  flicked  it  side- 
ways, so  dissecting  the  defence  and 
pushing  the  ball  directly  into  the 
path  of  Albert  The  Belgian  Is  a 
most  proficient  finisher  and  his  shot 
was  Ipw  and  true. 

West  Ham  rallied  gamely  but  a 
bleak  picture  was  to  darken  still 
more  In  the  31st  minute  when  Potts 
was  dismissed  for  his  second  foul 
on  Ginola  within  the  space  of  60  sec- 


Football  results  and  leading  positions 


PA  GAWJNQ  PREMIERSHIP)  Cwwitry  0.  Boftcn 
2;  Leeds  2,  Barton  2:  Liverpool  S.  Crwtow  0;  Man 
C8y  2, 8oottmp^,';Mrkia*fOM^i'i,TWimi  Forest 
1;  Newcastle  3,  West  KamO;C#fl  i.MonU  1:  Shaft 
W 2.  A vas  Oi  Tottenham  2.  BiMWawn  3;  Wtrritadon 
0,  Arsenal  a Leading  poaKtonsi  1 . NawoagW  (29- 
64};  2,  Man  U (30-611;  3,  UwrpoOl  (306$. 
ENDSLEtOH  LBAOUBi  First  CHulston 
B>rrrtif£iam  0,  Sunderland  2;  Derby  1 , Watford  i ; 
Orknsby  0.  C Pataca  2;  ifawWi  1 . Tramure  2;  MM- 
waJI.SheflUttJO;  CXdnam  3.  Letoflster1;Port8- 
moitfh  0,  Wotwihampton  2;  FtetfJing  0.  Norwich  3; 
Southend  i . CWrtton  i ; Stoke  t . HuddwsitaU  1 ; West 
Bran  2,  Barnsley  1.  Leading  posHhsnsi  1 , Swder- 
land  (38-661;  2.  Derby  (37-65};  3,  C Pe*a» 

Second  Dhrtaloni  Boonemouth  2.  York  2;  Brad- 
ford 2,  RotherhemO,  Brighton  4,  HuIOiBWotR  2, 
Bristol  0 4;  BumteyO,  Swindon  0;  Cartes  1, 
Shrewsbury  1 : Notts  Co  1 . Oxfttfd  1 : Peterborough 
3,  Crewe  f ; Swansea  0,  Blackpool  2;  WrIsbII  3. 

. Owl  ertWd  0:  Wrexham  2.  SIpcKport  3;  Wycombe  2. 
Brentford  1.  Leading  peel  lions:  1.  Btackpool 
(36-70):  2.  Swindon  (33-80);  3.  Crewe  (35-81  j. 

Third  Dlvl  do  re  Barnet  4,  Torquay  0;  Buy  1.  Boci>- 
dato  1 ; Chester  2.  Exeter  2;  Doncaster  2,  Scutohorpe 


Carr’s  sweet  revenge 

AS  THE  English  football  sea-  | John  Lister.  He  revealed  th 
son  enters  its  final  stages, 

Aston  Villa  can  look  back 


onds.  Tlie  red  card  wn9  the  very 
least  he  deserved. 

As  We9t  Ham  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  damage  limitation,  Newcas- 
tle began  to  punch  holes  in  a tiring 
defence.  Ferdinand  squandered  a 
fine  opportunity  in  the  48th  minute 
but  seven  minutes  later  Newcastle 
were  home  and  dry.  Beardsley 
chipped  forward  a pass  that  Asprilla 
carried  on  before  he  drove  a shot  up 
and  over  the  advancing  Sealey. 

The  floodgates  were  finally  ajar 
and  10  minutes  later  Ferdinand 
knocked  in  a third  after  Ginola’s  cor- 
ner had  been  helped  on,  firstly  by 
Howey  and  then  by  Asprilla. 


O;  FiAiarn  o.  Camb'Mge  2;  L Orient  2,  Lincoln  0; 
MaroffeM  0,  GUingfwn  i : Ptymouih  I , Northampton 
0;  Praeton  l.DertriQUm  V.  8oBibwoutfiO. 
Cotaheslar  Q;  Wigan  3.  Can*!  t . Loading  posi- 
tional I i Gdngham  (38-08);  2.  Preston  (35-83);  3, 
Plymouth  (38-89). 

BELL'S  SCOTTISH  LBAOUEi  Premier  OlaWoht 
Faltok  1.  Paris*  2:  Hearts  1.  HUwrien  I]  Mlmar- 
nock  0.  MottmrwaB »;  Baflh  2,  ftnnfcen  2;  Hangers 

1.  Cebo  1- Loading  poeHlMM  1,  Rangen  (2D-68}; 

2.  Cefflo  (29-66);  3,  AkenJoen  (29-44), 

First  Hvlolonr  DurfcaRon  0,  Clydetwik  1;  Dimdee 
lilt)  2,  Dundee  0;  Qreenock  Morton  1,  St  Mirren  2; 
Hamfion  4.  Alrttia  1;  St  Jahnatons  2.  DinlermUne  2. 
Loading  poahtorai  i , DuntemrSrre  2, 
Dundee  Uld  (29-54);  3,  Or  Morton  (2B-51 ). 

Sooond  DM  • to  re  Berv&h  4.  Q ol  South  1 ; Clyde 
1,  Stilling  3;  E FVa  3,  Startwueemi*  1;  Montrose  3. 
Forfar  1;  Stranraer  1.  Ayrl.  Loodlna  positional  1, 
Sliding  (29-65):  2,  ERta  (20-66);  3,  Bawlok  (29-17). 
Third  Dhrlelom  AltXon  0,  Queen's  Pk  2;  Aloe  2, 
East  surfing  2;  Arbroath  0.  Brechin  i : Livingston  z. 
Cowd&rcbeatn  1 ; Ross  Courrty  2,  Cekdontan  T 1 . . 
Loading  poolUonoi  1.  Livingston  (29-57);  2, 
Brachh  (29.53);  3,  Rasa  County  (29-46);  ! * 


AS  THE  English  football  sea- 
son enters  its  final  stages, 
Aston  Villa  can  look  back 
with  satisfaction  on  their  achieve- 
ments so  for.  Already  finalists  in  the 
Coca-Cola  Cup.  they  booked  their 
place  in  the  semi-final  of  the  FA  Cup 
by  beating  Nottingham  Forest  1-0 
last  week.  Villa  now  meet  either  Liv- 
erpool or  Leeds  United  on  March  31 
at  Old  Trafford  to  try  to  make  it  a 
double  date  at  Wembley. 

Forest  were  driven  out  of  tlie 
competition  by  Franz  Carr,  a former 
Forest  boy  wonder  who  became  a 
forgotten  inan.  After  five  years  in 
the  wilderness  since  being  sold  by 
then  manager  Brian  Clough,  Carr 
returned  to  the  club  where  he  had 
spent  his  first  seven  years  in  the 
professional  game,  to  end  their 
dreams  of  a cup  double  — FA  and 
Uefa 

Making  his  full  debut  after  13 
months  nt  Villa,  he  scored  his  first 
goal  for  the  club,  and  his  first  in  the 
FA  Cup  to  take  them  into  tlie  semi- 
finals for  the  first  time  in  36  years. 


THERE  were  no  Serie  A football 
matches  in  Italy  on  Sunday  as 
players  went  on  strike.  It  followed 
the  breakdown  of  last-minute  nego- 
tiations between  players  and  clubs 
over  demands  on  transfer  fees  and 
other  money  matters.  They  propose 
to  do  the  same  again  on  April  21  — 
voting  day  in  the  general  elections. 
Strike  action  by  Serie  B and  C play- 
ers is  also  planned. 


MARK  BLUNDELL  of  Britain. 

who  moved  from  Formula  One 
to  IndyCar  racing  this  year,  sur- 
vived a spectacular  crash  in  the  Rio 
de  Janeiro  meeting  on  Sunday. 
Blundell,  taking  part  In  only  his  sec- 
ond race,  smashed  into  the  perime- 
ter wall  at  more  than  190mph  in  the 
tenth  lap  of  the  race.  The  car  was 
virtually  destroyed,  but  Blundell  es- 
caped with  a broken  toe.  The  133- 
lap  race  ended  in  a home  triumph 
for  Andre  Ribeiro. 


WHILE  many  lovers  of  horse 
racing  will  remember  the  1996 
Cheltenham  Festival  for  the  thril- 
ling performance  of  Imperial  Call  In 
the  Gold  Cup.  the  thoughts  of  oth- 
ers will  be  on  the  unusually  high 
number  of  fatalities.  Four  honed 
died  on  the  first  day,  two  on  the  sec- 
ond and  another  four  on  the  third. 
The  meeting  was  particularly  sad 
for  trainer  Martin  Pipe,  who  lost 
three  of  them:  Born  To  Be  Wild, 
Draborgie  and  Mack  The  Knife. 


j IZ  McCOLGAN,  the  former 
U.  world  and  Commonwealth 
Games  10,000  metres  champion,  lias 
told  the  Scottish  Athletic  Federation 
that  she  will  not  run  for  Scotland 
again.  It  follows  tlie  appointment  of 
her  former  coach,  John  Anderson, 
as  Scotland’s  athletics  team  manager 
for  the  1998  Commonwealth  Gaines. 
McColgan  and  Anderson  were  in- 
volved in  a legal  wrangle  after  they 
parted  company. 


DIANE  MODAHL  is  suing  the 
British  Athletic  Federation  for 
£480,000  compensation  over  her 
drugs  case.  The  figure  was  dis- 
closed at  the  federation’s  annual 
meeting  by  the  outgoing  treasurer; 


John  Lister.  He  revealed  that 
£250,000  had  been  spent  on  anti- 
doping  actions  in  tlie  past  five  years, 
with  £195,000  going  on  the  Modahl 
case,  which  remains  unresolved. 


SCOTLAND'S  Colin  Mont- 
gomerie won  tlie  Desert  Classic 
in  Dubai  with  exactly  die  score  he 
had  predicted.  The  European  No  1 
marked  his  return  to  the  circuit 
after  a three-month  lay-off  with  a 
one-stroke  victory  over  Spain’s 
Miguel  Angel  Jiminez.  Mont- 
gomerie shot  n final  round  of  68  for 
the  270  total  he  had  forecast  would 
secure  him  his  tenth  European  vic- 
tory. Montgomerie  also  picked  up 
prize  money  totalling  £108,330. 


Naacein  Hamcd;  35-second  win 

IN  ONE  of  the  quickest  fights  in 
I the  annals  of  boxing.  Britain’s 
Naseem  Hanied  disposed  of  the 
first  challenge  to  his  WBO  feather- 
weight title.  Two  punches,  two 
knockdowns  and  35  seconds  was  all 
it  took  him  to  beat  Said  Lawal. 
Hamed  landed  a perfect  punch  in 
the  fifth  second  to  bring  his  oppo- 
nent down.  The  Nigerian  managed 
to  beat  tlie  count  but  another  jab 
sent  him  crashing  to  the  floor  again, 
and  this  time  the  referee  did  not 
even  bother  with  the  count. 


THE  image  of  Atlanta,  host  to  this 
summer’s  Olympics  and  labelled 
as  "murder  capital  of  the  States”,  re- 
ceived further  bruising  when  Geor- 
gia’s attorney  general,  Mike  Bowers, 
declared  he  was  “willing  to  bet  it’s 
safer  to  walk  the  streets  of  Sarajevo 
than  those  of  my  home  town*.  On 
last  year's  figures  the  tally  for  the 
Olympic  fortnight  should  be  seven 
homicides,  17  rapes,  202  robberies 
and  341  aggravated  assaults. ' 


ARSENAL  have  rejected  a trans- 
fer request  from  their  unsettled 
striker,  Ian  Wright,  who  claims  he  is 
not  appreciated  at  Highbury  and 
wants  to  leave.  The- club  have  told 
him  that  he  must  6ee  out  tlie  re- 
mainder of  his  four-year  contract. 
However,  this  may  not  be  the  end  of 
the  matter,  os  clubs  seeking  tile  32- 
year-old  are  raising  their  bids  and 
Arsenal  are  unlikely  to  refuse  an  In- 
flated offer  that  suits  them.  The  signs 
are  he  will  move  in  the  summer. 


ALLAN  BORDER,  Australia's  40- 
year-old  former  captain  who  left 
the  International  arena  in  1994,  is  to 
retire  at  . the  end  of  tlie  current 
Sheffield  Shield  season. 


